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Calendar. 


18Q3. 

April  4— Thursday Third  Term  of  Eleven  Weeks  begins. 

June  15,  16 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

June  18 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  19 — Monday Exhibition  of  Junior.  Class. 

June  20 — Tuesday   Meeting  of  Trustees. 

June  20— Tuesdaj Alumni  Meeting. 

June  21— Wednesday Commencement. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Sept.  7— Thursday  Morning First  Term  of  Fifteen  Weeks  begins. 

Sept.  7 — Thursday Entrance  Examination. 

Dec.  20,  21 — Wednesday,  Thursday Examinations. 

Dec.  21 — Thursday First  Term  ends. 

WINTER  VACATION. 
1894. 

Jan.  2 — Tuesday  Morning Second  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks  begins. 

March  21 — Wednesday Exhibition  of  Sophomore  Class. 

March  22,  23 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

March  23 — Friday Second  Term  ends. 

SPRING   VACATION. 

April  3 — Tuesday  Morning Third  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks  begins. 

June  14,  15 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

June  17 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  18 — Monday Exhibition  of  Junior  Class. 

June  19 — Tuesday Meeting  of  Trustees. 

June  19 — Tuesday Alumni  Meeting. 

June  20 — Wednesday Commencement. 

SUMMER  VACATION. 


I  of  Trustees. 


Itandish,  Ph.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

rcdesburg 1893. 

Chicago 1893. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 1893. 

Urn,  2nd 1893. 

Chicago 1894. 

sq.,  Osceola,  Iowa 1894. 

V  Oneida 189  k 

D.  D.,   Chicago 1894. 

Chicago 1895. 

lesburg 1895. 

Hon.  Howard  Knowles,    Galesburg 1895. 

Lake  W.  Sanborn,  Esq.,   Galesburg 1895. 

Albert  Webster,  Esq.,    Galesburg 1896. 

Hon.  O.  B.  Ayres,  Knoxville,  Iowa 1896. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,   Chicago 1896. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,   Creston,  Iowa 1896. 

Kev.  M.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,    Chicago 1897. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove 189T. 

Almon  Kidder,  Esq.,  Monmouth 1897. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn .  .  1897. 
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April  4— Thursday Third  Tei 

June  15,  16 — Thursday,  Friday 

June  18 — Sunday 

June  19 — Monday 

June  20 — Tuesday  

June  20 — Tuesday 

June  21 — Wednesday 

SUMMER   VACATIO 

Sept.  7— Thursday  Morning First  Tei 

Sept.  7— Thursday 

Dec.  20,  21— Wednesday,  Thursday 

Dec.  21— Thursday 

WINTER  VACATIO 
1894. 

Jan.  2 — Tuesday  Morning Second  Te 

March  21 — Wednesday Exl 

March  22,  23— Thursday,  Friday 

March  23 — Friday Second  Term  enas. 

SPRING  VACATION. 

April  3 — Tuesday  Morning Third  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks  begins. 

June  14,  15 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

June  17 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  18 — Monday Exhibition  of  Junior  Class. 

June  19— Tuesday Meeting  of  Trustees. 

June  19— Tuesday Alumni  Meeting. 

June  20— Wednesday Commencement. 

SUMMER  VACATION. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


John  Van  Ness  Standish,  Ph.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Brown,   Galesburg 1893. 

James  H.  Swan,  Esq.,   Chicago 1893. 

Thomas  Lowry,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1893. 

Kev.  R.  N.  John,  Dublin,  2nd 1893. 

John  Edwards,  Esq.,   Chicago 1894. 

Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Esq.,   Osceola,  Iowa 1894. 

J.  N.  Conger,  Esq.,    Oneida 189  V. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield,  D.  D.,   Chicago 1894. 

Geo.  Tapper,  Esq.,    Chicago 1895. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Hale,    Galesburg 1895. 

Hon.  Howard  Knowles,    Galesburg 1895. 

Lake  W.  Sanborn,  Esq.,   Galesburg 1895. 

Albert  Webster,  Esq.,    Galesburg 1896. 

Hon.  O.  B.  Ayres,  Knoxville,  Iowa 1896. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,   Chicago 1896. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,   Creston,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,    Chicago 1897. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove 1897. 

Almon  Kidder,  Esq.,  Monmouth 1897. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .1897. 

-   m   m 


Officers  of  the  Board 


Hon.  SAMUEL  KERR,  Chicago, 

PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  T.  J.  HALE,  Galesburg, 

SECRETARY. 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER.  Galesburg, 

TREASURER, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

T.  J.  HALE.  A.  M.  BROWN, 

LAKE  W.  SANBORN,  ALBERT  WEBSTER, 

HOWARD  KNOWLES. 


Board  of  Visitors. 


Each  Universalis!  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard  Uni- 
versity as  its  Institution  of  Learning-,  is  entitled  to  send  two  visitors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  University,  and  to 
assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 

Indiana.— James  Houghton,  Elkhart;  Emery  P.  Ross,  Manchester. 
Missouri.— Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  Kansas  City. 

Illinois.— Rev.  E.  L.  Newport,  Wauponsee;  Rev.  J.  F.  Johonnot, 

Oak  Park. 

Kansas. — Abijah  Wells,  Lawrence. 

Iowa.— Rev.  W.  P.  Payne,  Nevada;  Rev.  W.  W.  Merritt,  Red  Oak. 


General  Statement. 


Location. 


Lombard  University  is  located  in  Gales  burg,  Knox 
County,  Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  18,000 
inhabitants. 

The  College  Campus  is  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  producing  a  most  pleasing  effect.  The  location 
is  admirable,  affording  to  the  student  peculiar  advantages. 

Galesburg  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all 
parts  of  the  West,  being  the  centre  of  the  great  C,  B.  & 
Q.  R.  R.  system,  leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy, 
Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and  also  the  terminus  of 
the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Guage  R.  R.,  connecting  with 
the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California  R.  R. 

History. 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students 
in  1852,  was  invested  with  College  powers  in  1853,  and 
took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  in  1855.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  country  to  admit  young 
women,  as  students,  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men, 
allowing  them  to  graduate  in  the  same  classes  and  with 
equal  honors.      The  first  class  graduated  in  1856. 

Organization. 

The  University  embraces  three  distinct  Departments 
of  Instruction: 

1.      The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
II.      The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 
III.      The  Preparatory  School. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Faculty 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.D.,  President, 
*  Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,    A.  M.,   Vice-President, 
•  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.D., 
t  Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,   B.  S., 
X  Conger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

SARA  Y.  DeNORMANDIE,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  WARD  CHAPPELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

t  In  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  of  Cincinnati 

X  In  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

MARY  FRANCES  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Instrumental  Music. 

STELLA  HALE, 
Instructor  in  Singing. 

ISABELLE  BLOOD, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

AUGUSTA  J.  CHAPIN,  A.  M., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Art. 

Rev.  MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D., 

Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1892. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 
Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight ....  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
Charles  Kelsey  Gaines Canton,  N.  Y. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS, 
Shirley  C.  Ransom Galesburg. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

George  E.  Dutton Sycamore* 

Edward  P.  McConnell Chicago. 

William  T.   Smith Galesburg. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
Alice  C.  Durston Waterloo,  la. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Frank  N.  Allen Camp  Point. 

Curtis  P.   Beale Farragut,  la. 

Harry  A.  Blount Tennessee. 

Ben  F.  Brady Ottawa. 

Charles  W.  Elliott Williamsfield. 

Grace  S.  Harsh Creston,  la. 

Lissie  Seeley Salem,  I". 

Daniel  P.  Wild Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wyman Chicago. 
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Students. 


Senior  Class. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Robert  F.  Anderson Yates  City, 

Carl  C.  Countryman Perry.  J7~.   Y. 

Ethel  M.  Tompkins Avon. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

F.  Louise  Bradford Quincy. 

Richard  Brown Cromwell,  la. 

Kate  A.  Carlton Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr Oneida. 

States  Dickson Galva. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller Jlodena. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell Cameron. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE. 

Guy  A.  Longbrake Galeshurg. 

Junior  Class. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

William  R.  Tapper Chicago. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF    BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Guy  H.  Bernard Delpkos,  Kas. 

Joseph  A.  Crura Webster  City,  la. 

Maud  A.  Crum Webster  City,  la. 

Delpha  G.  Durston New  Wi/tdsor. 

Bert  P.  Smith Sycamore, 

Lucy  Titus Batavia,  O. 
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Sophomore  Class. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Jessie  B.  Brown Galesburg. 

Frank  L.  Conger Galesburg. 

Lucy  M.  Conger Galesburg. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg. 

Robert  P.  Higgins Monmouth. 

J.  Arthur  Redfield , Lafayette 


Freshman  Class. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF*  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Grace  Conlee .  .  .    Galesburg. 

Bertha  A.  Cook Le  Boy. 

Genevra  Yan  Liew Galesburg. 

J.  Richard  Stanley Stronghurst. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF    BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Mervin  W.  Allen Maquon. 

Fred  L.  Campe Yates  City. 

Ahnira  L.  Cheney Saybrook. 

Elice  Crissey Avon. 

Harry  M.  Lessig Knoxville. 

Hattie  L.  McCollum Redfield,  Kas. 

Arthur  L.  Moore Monticello. 

I.  Delia  Myers.  . . Galesburg. 

Edward  L.  Shinn Galesburg. 

Minnie  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Ella  E.  J.  Stillman Genoa,  Neb. 

Nellie  C.  Tompkins Avon. 

Mary  Townsend Sycamore. 

Janie  G.  White Lafayette. 

Elizabeth  Wild Sycamore. 

Vada  R.  Wiswell Cameron. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE. 

Frances  C.  White Galesburg. 
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Not  Candidates  For  a  Degree. 

Cora  J.  Bollinger •. Davenport,  la. 

William  K.  Chapin Ivirkwood. 

Saidee  P.  Connable Hamilton. 

Jeannette  M.  Davies Lombardville. 

Lucy  W.  Gilmer Quincy. 

Hannah  M.  Hess Storm  Lake,  la. 

Inez  A.  Lawrence. OsJdvsh,    Wis. 

Lewie  A.  Strong Greely,  la. 
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Courses  of  Study. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  embraces  three  Courses 
of  Study: 

1.  Classical:   Being  similar  to  that  in  other  Colleges. 

2.  Scie?itific:  Characterized  by  an  orderly  succes- 
sion of  Scientific  studies;  but  requiring  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin  as  being  an  important  aid  in  Scien- 
tific pursuits  as  well  as  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  Language. 

3.  Literary:  In  which  Latin,  French,  and  German, 
to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  Higher  Mathematics. 

The  Faculty  have  authority  to  permit  students,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  to  select  their  studies  from 
these  Courses. 

Admission  to  College. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Classical  Course  will 
be  examined  in  the  following  studies: 

English:  English  Grammar;  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography  and   History. 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Algebra,  or 
Higher  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree. 

Latin:  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader; 
Caesar's  Commentaries  (three  books);  Cicero  (five  ora- 
tions), or  an  equivalent;  Virgil  (four  books  of  the 
iEneid;  Latin  Composition. 

Greek:  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  (four  books);  Homer's  Iliad  (three 
books);  or  equivalent  for  Anabasis  and  Iliad. 
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Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Latin  and  to 
Greek  Prosody,  and  to  scanning. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  Course,  or 
to  the  Literary  Course,  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
studies: 

English:  English  Grammar;  Modern  Geography; 
History  of  the  United  States;  Physical  Geography;  His- 
tory of  Rome;  History  of  Greece;  History  of  England. 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Algebra,  or 
Higher  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree. 

Latin:  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader; 
Caesar's  Commentaries  (three  books). 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Preparatory  Studies 
except  Greek,  and  who  also  have  completed  Algebra,  five 
books  of  Geometry,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Botany, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Classical 
Course,  and  may  pursue  the  study  of  Greek  for  a  time 
with  Preparatory  Classes,  completing  the  full  Course  in 
four  years. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  in  any  of  the  Courses 
will  be  examined  in  the  studies  that  have  been  pursued 
by  the  class  which  they  propose  to  enter,  or  in  others 
equivalent  to  them. 

Certificates  from  accredited  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies will  exempt  their  graduates  from  examination  in 
studies  preparatory  to  College.  Such  certificates  must 
state  the  amount  and  grade  of  the  work  done  by  the 
student.  Students  will  be  allowed  for  branches  in  the 
College  Course,  provided  that  they  shall  present  certifi- 
cates from  their  Principals  which  shall  show  that  their 
work  in  those  branches  is  equal  to  that  required  in  the 
College  Course. 
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Classical  Course, 

LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Freshman  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Latin:     Horace,  Odes  and  Satires;  Composition. 

Greek:     Homer.  Odyssey. 

English:     Essays;  Declamations. 

Matematics :     Algebra,  to  General  Theory  of  Equations. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Latin:     Livy;  Composition. 
1 1  b  EEK :     Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians. 
English:    Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:     Algebra,  completed.  . 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin:     Quintus  Curtius,  Life  of  Alexander. 
English:     Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:     Plane  Geometry. 
Science:     Chemistry. 


Sophomore  Year. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Greek:     iEschylus,  Prometheus. 
English:     Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:     Solid  Geometry;  Conic  Sections. 
Science:     Physiology. 

SECOND     TERM. 

English:     English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Essays;  Declamations. 

Mathematics:  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms;  Plane  Trigonome- 
try; Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  Solids;  Mensuration  of  Heights 
and  Distances;  Surveying;  Navigation;  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Science:    Zoology. 
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THIRD  TERM. 

English:     Essays;  Declamations. 
Science  :     Botany. 
Political  Economy. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES:     One  to  be  chosen. 
Mathematics  :     Analytic  Geometry. 
Latin  :    Tacitus. 
English:     American  Literature. 


Junior  Year. 


FIRST    TERM. 

English:     Essays;    Declamations. 

Science:     Inorganic  Chemistry;  Experimental  Chemistry. 

German. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES :     One  to  be  chosen. 
Latin:    De  Senectute. 

Mathematics:     Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. 
Science:     Analytical  Chemistry. 

SECOND    TERM. 

English:     Essays;  Declamations. 

Mathematics:     Natural  Philosophy —  Mechanics,    Hydrostatics, 

Pneumatics. 
German. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES:     One  to  be  chosen. 
Science:     Organic  Chemistry. 
German:     Reading  and  Conversation. 

THIRD    TERM. 

English:    Essays;  Declamations. 

Mathematics:     Natural  Philosophy. 

Science  :     Geology ;  Mineralogy  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  optional. 

German. 


Senior  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 


English:    Themes. 
Mathematics  :     Astronomy. 
Philosophy  :     Psychology. 
French. 
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SECOND     TERM. 

English  :    Themes. 

Logic. 

History  of  Civilization. 

French. 

third  term. 
Moral  Philosophy. 
Law  of  Nations. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES:    One  to  be  chosen. 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 
French. 
Science:    Analytical  Chemistry. 
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Scientific  Course, 

LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


Freshman  Year. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Latin  :     Cicero. 

English :     Rhetoric;  Essays:  Declamations. 

Mathematics:     Algebra,  to  General  Theory  of  Equations. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Latin:     Virgil. 

English.     English  Literature:  Essays;  Declamations. 

Mathematics:     Algebra,  completed. 

third  term. 
Latin:     Virgil. 

English:  Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:  Plane  Geometry. 
Science:     Chemistry. 


Sophomore  Year. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Latin  :     Horace. 

English:     Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:     Solid  Geometry:  Conic  Sections. 
Science:     Physiology. 

second  term. 
English:     English  Literature;  Rhetoric:  Essays;  Declamations. 
German. 

Mathematics:  Trigonometry:  Surveying. 
Science:     Zoology. 

third  term. 
Political  Economy. 
English:  Essays;  Declamations. 
Science:     Botany. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES:     One  to  be  chosen. 
Latin:     Tacitus. 
English:     American  Literature. 
Mathematics:     Analytical  Geometry. 
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Junior  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 

English:     Essays;  Declamations. 

Science:     Inorganic  Chemistry;  Experimental  Chemistry. 

German. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES :    One  to  be  chosen. 

Latin:     De  Senectute. 

Mathematics:     Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. 

Science:     Analytical  Chemistry. 

SECOND    TERM. 

English:     Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:     Natural  Philosophy. 
German. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES :     One  to  be  chosen. 

Science:     Organic  Chemistry. 
German:    Reading  and  Conversation. 

third  term. 
English:     Essays;  Declamations. 
Mathematics:     Natural  Philosophy. 
Science:    Geology. 
German. 

Senior  Year. 

first  term. 

English  :    Themes. 
Math  ematics:     Astronomy. 
Philosophy:     Psychology. 
French. 

second  term. 
English  :     Themes. 
Logic. 

History  of  Civilization. 
French. 

ththd  term. 
Moral  Philosophy. 
Law  of  Nation. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES:     One  to  be  chosen. 
French. 

tvidences  of  christianity. 
Analytical  Chemistry.  , 
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Recitations  in  Classical  Course, 


u 

FIRST  TERM. 

i 

SECOND  TEEM. 

, 

THIRD  TERM. 

3 

= 

= 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FRESHMAN     YEAR. 

9:30 

Algebra. 

9:30 

Algebra. 

10:30 

Geometry. 

10:30 

Odyssey. 

8:G0 

Greek  Historians. 

9:30 

Chemistry. 

11:30 

Horace. 

11:30 

Livy. 

11:30 

Curtius  Rufus. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

10:30 

Solid  Geometry. 

10:30 

Trigonometry. 

8:00 

Analytic  Geometry 
Elective. 

9:30 

Physiology. 

9:30 

Zoology. 

11:30 

Botany. 

2:00 

Aeschylus. 

8:00 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

9:30 

8:00 
10:30 

Political  Economy. 

Tacitus.     Elective. 

American  Literature. 
Elective. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

8:00 

Calculus.     Elective. 

8:00 

Natural  Philosophy. 

10:30 

Natural  Philosophy. 

8:00 

De  Senectute.     Elec- 
tive. 

10:30 

Chemistry  (Organic). 
Elective. 

8:00 

Geology. 

10:30  Chemistry. 

10:30 

German.     Elective. 

11:30 

German. 

11:30  German. 

11:30 

German. 

2:80  Analytical     Chemis- 
try.    Elective. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

9:30  French. 

9:30 

French. 

9:30 

French.     Elective. 

10:80  Psychology. 

10  30 

Hlctorj    of   (  ivhxn 
tion. 

10:30 

Law  of  Nations. 

11:30  Astronomy. 

11:30 

Lo^io. 

11:30  Moral  Philosophy. 

8.00 

Evidences  of    Chris- 
tianity.    Elective. 

2:00 

Analytical     Chemis- 
try.    Elective. 
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Recitations  in  Scientific  Course, 


- 
p 

o 

FIRST  term. 

- 

SECOND  TERM. 

o 

a 

THIRD  TERM. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

9:30 

A  Igebra. 

9:30 

Algebra. 

10:30 

Geometry. 

8:00 

Rhetoric. 

10:30 

English  Literature. 

9:30 

Chemistry. 

2:00 

Cicero. 

2:00 

Virgil. 

2:00 

VirgiL 

SOPHOMORE  YEA  II. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

10:30 

Solid  Geometrj . 

10:30 

Trigonometry. 

8:00 

Analytic     Geometry 
Elective. 

9:30 

Physiology. 

8:00 

Rhetoric  and  English 

Literature. 

8:00 

Tacitus.     Elective. 

9:30 

Zoology. 

9:30 
10:30 

11:30 

Political  Economy/ 

American  Literature. 
Elective. 

Botany. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

8:00 

( lalculus.    Elective. 

8:00 

Natural  Philosophy. 

10:30 

Natural  Philosophy. 

8:00 

De  Senectute.     Elec- 
tive. 

10:30 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Elective. 

8:00 

Geology. 

10:30 

Chemistry. 

10:30 

German.     Elective. 

11:30 

German. 

11:30 

German. 

11:30 

German. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

9:30 

French. 

9:30 

French. 

9  30 

French.     Elective. 

10:30 

Psychology. 

10:30 

History   of    Civiliza- 
tion. 

8:00 

Evidences  of    Chris- 
tianity.    Elective. 

11:30 

Astronomy. 

11:30 

Logic. 

10:30 

11:30 
2:00 

Law  of  Nations. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Analytical     Chemis- 
try"   Elective. 
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Recitations  in  Literary  Course. 


p 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM. 

M 

- 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

9:30 

Algebra. 

9:30 

Algebra. 

10:30 

Geometry. 

8:00 

Rhetoric. 

10:30 

English  Literature. 

9:30 

Chemistry. 

2:00 

Cicero. 

2:00 

Virgil. 

2:00 

Virgil. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

10:30 

Solid  Geometry. 

10:30 

Trigonometry. 

9:30 

Political  Economy. 

11:30 

Horace. 

11:30 

Livy. 

8:00  Tacitus. 

9:30 

Physiology. 

9:30 

Zoology. 

11:30  Botany. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

8:00 

Natural  Philosophy. 

8:00 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

10:30 

American  Literature. 

10:30 

Chemistry. 

10:30 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Elective. 

8.00 

Geology. 

11:30 

German. 

10:30 
11:30 

German.     Elective. 
German. 

11:30 

German. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

'    SENIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

9:30 

French. 

9:30 

French. 

9:30 

French.     Elective. 

10:30 

Psychology. 

10:30 

History    of    Civiliza- 
tion." 

8:00 

Evidences  of    Chris- 
tianity.   Elective. 

11:30 

Astronomy. 

11:30 

Logic. 

10:30 
11:30 
2:00 

Law  of  Nations. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Analytical     Chemis- 
try!    Elective. 
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Departments  of  Study. 


I.     GREEK   AND   LATIN. 

To  enable  the  student  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
readiness  and  correctness,  and  by  reading  the  ancient 
authors  in  the  original,  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
style  and  spirit,  is  an  essential  object  of  the  instruction 
in  this  department.  To  attain  this  object,  the  effort  is 
made  from  the  beginning  to  train  the  student  to  habits  of 
accuracy  and  self-reliance. 

Careless  and  inaccurate  translations  are  not  tolerated. 
The  student  is  taught  to  trace  the  derivation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words,  to  study  synonyms,  to  trace  English  words 
to  their  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  and  to  compare  kindred 
words  in  different  languages. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Greek  course,  a  careful  study 
of  the  Greek  accent  is  made. 

In  reading  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  attention  is  paid 
to  the  metre  and  scanning. 

The  more  advanced  classes  have  exercises  in  reading 
at  sight. 

Text  Books  in  Latin.  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar;  Hark- 
ness's  Latin  Composition;  Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace; 
Chase  and  Stuart's  Livy;  Crosby's  Quintus  Curtius's  Life 
of  Alexander;  Chase  and  Stuart's  Germania  and  Agricola 
of  Tacitus;  Chase  and  Stuart's  Virgil;  Harkness's  Course 
in  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  Cicero.  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon, 
White's  Junior  Student's  Latin  Lexicon,  and  Dcederlein's 
Latin  Synonyms  are  recommended  for  reference. 
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Text  Books  in  Greek.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  Mer- 
riam's  Phoeacians  of  Homer;  Fernald's  Selections  from 
the  Greek  Historians;  Woolsey's  Prometheus  of  ^Eschy- 
lus.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  and  Autenrieth's 
Homeric  Dictionary  are  recommended  for  reference.  To 
students  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  Long's  Classical  Atlas, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  and 
Anthan's  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  are  recom- 
mended for  reference. 

II.     ENGLISH    LITERATURE   AND  RHETORIC. 

i.  Freshman  Year,  First  Term.  The  instruction  given 
in  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  has  for  its  object  the  training 
of  each  student  in  the  use  of  standard  English.  He  is 
taught  the  principles  of  Diction,  of  Style,  and  of  Figures 
of  Speech,  and  is  required  to  present  daily  exercises  in 
Composition.  The  work  is  graded  and  systematic,  in- 
cluding narrative,  descriptive,  oratorical,  argumentative, 
imaginative,  and  journalistic  writing. 

2.  Freshman  Year,  Second  Term.  A  course  in  Shakes- 
peare is  taken  by  the  Freshman  Ct|ss,  who  have  had  the 
course  in  Rhetoric  the  previous  term.  Two  typical  plays 
of  Shakespeare  are  read  in  the  class-room.  Those  studied 
this  year  are  The  Tempest  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  students  are  required  to  solve  all  difficulties  of 
diction,  of  style,  of  idiom,  and  of  allusion,  in  the  text; 
to  analyze  the  plot;  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
dramatist's  treatment  of  character.  Dowden's  Primer  of 
Shakespeare  is  also  studied  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poet's  mind  and  art. 

3.  Sophomore  Year,  Second  Term.  Genung's  Practical 
Rhetoric  has  been  adopted  as  the  text-book  for  advanced 
work  in  the  study  of  English.  The  numerous  selections 
from   standard   authors   furnish   material   for  practice    in 
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literary  criticism.      This  course  is  pursued  in  conjunction 
with  the  course  in  English  Literature,  described  below. 

4.  Sophomore  Year,  Second  Term.  The  method  pursued 
in  this  course  includes  three  features:  first,  there  are 
recitations  from  JMeiklejohn's  English  Literature,  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  view;  secondly,  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  is  read  and  paraphrased  in 
the  class-room;  thirdly,  the  masterpieces  of  English 
Poetry  are  read  individually.  Each  student  presents  the 
results  of  his  private  study,  in  a  series  of  papers.  The 
works  thus  treated  by  each  member  of  the  class  are  as 
follows:  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  First  Book;  Shakes- 
peare, two  plays  not  studied  in  the  Freshman  course; 
Milton,  two  short  poems,  and  the  First  Book  of  Paradise 
Lost;  and  selected  Poems  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

5.  Sophomore  Year,  Third  Term.  A  course  in  American 
Literature  is  provided  for  those  who  pursue  the  Literary 
Course.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmoms  American  Literature 
is  used  as  a  text-book.  Each  member  of  the  class  pre- 
pares three  papers,  treating  exhaustively  the  wTorks  of 
some  leading  American  author.  These  papers  are  read 
and  discussed  in  the  class.  Students  in  the  Classical  or 
the  Scientific  Course  may  take  this  study  as  an  elective. 

6.  English  Composition.  Essays  and  orations  are  re- 
quired throughout  the  College  course.  The  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  deliver  a  specified  number  of  themes  the 
first  and  the  second  term. 

HI.     GERMAN. 

1.  The  course  in  German  extends  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  based  upon  the  Joynes-Meissner  Grammar 
and  accompanied  by  the  Joynes  German  Reader. 
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During  the  second  term,  short  stories  are  read,  with 
daily  practice  in  reading  at  sight. 

The  third  term  is  devoted  to  Lessing's  Minna  von 
Barnhelm  or  some  equivalent. 

2.  During  the  winter  term,  advanced  work  in  German 
is  offered  as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  already 
completed  the  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  this  study. 

The  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  one  or 
more  of  the  works  of  standard  writers;  careful  attention 
being  given  daily  to  construction. 

The  lives  of  the  authors  will  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  reading.  In  this  course,  there  will  also  be 
conversational  exercises. 

IV.     FRENCH. 

1.  The  required  study  of  French  is  begun  in  Sep- 
tember and  continues  two  terms.  During  this  time,  the 
pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  French 
grammar,  and  is  also  required  to  construe  both  the  English 
and  the  French.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
idioms  of  the  French,  and  also  to  the  history  and  growth 
of  the  language. 

The  Edgren  French  Grammar  accompanied  by  the 
Super  French  Header  is  now  in  use.  Selections  from  the 
works  of  the  best  French  authors  are  studied  by  the  class. 

2.  A  third  term  of  elective  work  in  French  is  open 

to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  through  the  entire 

year. 

V.     MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  in  this  department  is  to  cultivate  in 
the  student  that  power  of  abstract  reasoning  and  that 
habit  of  precision  in  thought  which  mathematical  study 
is  so  eminently  fitted  to  bestow.  Co-ordinately  with 
this,  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  prac- 
tical problems  will  be  pointed  out,   and  practice  will  be 
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given  in  the  solution  of  such  problems;  but  mere  mem- 
oriter  work  will  not  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  fixed 
limits  cannot  be  set;  but  each  class  will  be  led  as  far  in 
the  special  branch  under  investigation  as  is  consistent 
with  a  firm  grasp  of  all  the  reasoning  processes  involved. 
The  following,  however,,  may  serve  as  an  outline  of  the 
work  which  may  be  accomplished  with  an  average  class. 

In  the  Freshman  year,  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  will 
be  devoted  to  Algebra.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to 
this  class  who  is  not  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  elementary 
portions  of  the  subject  preceding  equations  of  the  second 
degree.  Beginning  at  this  point,  the  usual  topics  will  be 
discussed,  including  the  Binominal  Theorem,  Series, 
Logarithms,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations.  The  Spring 
term  will  be  devoted  to  Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry  will  be  the  chief  work  of  the  first 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  remainder  of  the  term 
will  be  devoted  to  the  geometrical  treatment  of  the  Conic 
Sections.  The  class  will  study  Trigonometry  during  the 
second  term,  and  Analytic  Geometry  will  be  elective 
during  the  third.  For  the  Fall  term,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  all  who  may  elect,  to  study  the  methods  of 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  text-books  used  are  Wells's  University  Algebra, 
Wells's  Geometry,  Bowser's  Trigonometry,  Hardy's  Ana- 
lytic Geometry,  and  Osborne's  Calculus. 

VI.  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 

An  elective  class  will  be  formed  during  the  Spring 
term,  open  to  all  students  who*  have  studied  Trigonom- 
etry, to  do  field  work  in  Surveying  and  Levelling.  Tins 
class  will  meet  Saturdays. 

VII.     ASTRONOMY. 

Fall  Term,  Senior  Year.  Young's  General  Astronomy 
is  used.     Those  facts  with  which  all  educated  persons  are 
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supposed  to  be  acquainted  are  committed  to  memory,  the 
constellations  are  pointed  out,  and  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  observing  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  through 
the  telescope.  In  the  computations  of  the  size,  weight, 
orbits,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  students  meet 
with  problems  which  afford  the  severest  test  of  their  ac- 
quirements in  Mathematics.  Above  all,  is  their  attention 
invited  to  the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  the  sublime 
generalizations  of  modern  Astronomy  have  been  achieved. 

VIH.     PHYSICS. 

The  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  begun  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year, 
and  is  continued  throughout  the  year. 

In  Mechanics,  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Laws  of  Motion  and  the  Laws  of 
Falling  Bodies;  is  taught  the  various  methods  of  finding 
Resultants  of  Forces,  and  the  Principles  of  action  of  the 
different  classes  of  Machines. 

In  Hydrostatics,  instruction  is  given  in  the  Statics 
and  the  Dynamics  of  Liquids,  in  the  methods  of  finding 
their  Specific  Gravity,  and  in  the  way  some  of  them  may 
be  utilized  as  Mechanical  Powers. 

In  Pneumatics,  the  tension,  weight,  and  pressure  of 
air  and  gases  are  considered,  and  the  causes  of  many 
phenomena,  such  as  Trade  Winds,  Land  and  Sea  Breezes, 
Tornadoes,  and  Cyclones,  are  shown. 

In  Acoustics,  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Sound  are 
developed,  and  the  Mathematics  of  Musical  Notes  are 
made  plain. 

In  Optics,  the  Laws  of  Light,  of  Refraction,  of 
Reflection,  and  of  Transmission  are  demonstrated,  and 
the  Cause  of  the  Rainbow,  the  Nature  of  the  Wave 
Theory,  Newton's  Rings,  and  Polarized  Light  are  clearly 
presented. 
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In  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  length,  and  the  various  Theories,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  student. 

Text-book — Olmsted '  s  Philosophy. 

IX.     CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Inorganic.  1.  The  course  in  Chemistry  begins 
with  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  Year.  The  work  of 
this  term  includes  the  General  Theory  of  Chemistry,  and 
the  study  of  the  more  important  and  commonly  occurring 
elements  and  compounds.  Students  are  thus  fitted  to 
study  much  more  understanding^  and  profitably  those 
branches  of  Science  which  precede  the  Junior  Chemistry. 

2.  During  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  Inorganic 
Chemistry  is  completed. 

Laboratory  experiments  are  required  as  a  part  of  the 
work  during  both  terms.  Students  thus  get  a  much  more 
comprehensive  idea  of  chemical  phenomena. 

II.  Organic.  During  the  Winter  term  of  the  Junior 
year,  Organic  Chemistry  is  studied.  The  work  consists 
of  recitations  with  experimental  demonstrations  and  lec- 
tures. The  lectures  treat  chiefly  of  food-stuffs,  their 
composition  and  adulteration.  In  all  classes  in  Chemistry, 
the  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by  experiments. 

III.  Laboratory  Work.  The  following  Laboratory  cour- 
ses are  given. 

1.  General  Experimental  Work.  "A  course  in 
Experimental  Chemistry  is  given  to  such  students  as  may 
desire  it,  either  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  or  for  gen- 
eral information.  The  work  consists  in  the  performance 
of  a  prescribed  list  of  experiments  and  the  writing  out  of 
a  careful  analysis  of  results.  In  the  directions  for  exper- 
iments, the  results  are  not  given.  The  student  must  hence 
rely  upon  his  own  work,  and  is  thus  taught  to  observe 
closely. 
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2.  Analytical,  (a)  Qualitative  Analysis.  This 
course  is  open  to  such  students  as  have  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

It  consists  of  a  systematic  course  in  the  qualitative 
examination  of  inorganic  bodies. 

(b)  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  is  offered  to 
students  who  have  completed  the  qualitative  work.  It 
consists  in,  first,  general  quantitative  methods,  both 
gravimetric  and  volumetric;  second,  the  analysis  of  such 
compounds  as  ores,  soils,  water,  fertilizers,  gas,  soaps, 
drugs,  milk,  butter,  etc. 

X.     GEOLOGY   AND   MINERALOGY. 

1.  The  work  in  Geology  is  given  by  text-book  reci- 
tations (Dana's  work  being  used),  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, and  excursions  for  field  work.  The  University 
has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  which  serves  for 
purposes  of  illustration  and  study. 

2.  An  elective  course  in  Mineralogy  is  arranged  for 
special  students.  This  course  consists  of  a  laboratory 
study  of  mineralogical  specimens,  together  with  a  quali- 
tative determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

XI.     BIOLOGY. 

I.  Physiology.  Human  Physiology  is  studied  during 
the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  work  con- 
sists of  topical  recitations  (Martin's  Human  Body,  Ad- 
vanced Course,  or  its  equivalent);  lectures  with  demon- 
strations; dissection  of  related  forms.  The  Microscope 
is  used,  and  furnishes  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  tissues. 

Hygiene  is  made  a  large  element  of  the  work,  the 
object  being  to  make  the  course  practical  as  well  as 
disciplinary. 

II.  Zoology.  The  work  in  Zoology  continues  through 
the  Winter  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  consists  of 
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topical  recitations,  lectures  and  dissections  of  typical 
forms.  The  valuable  collections  of  the  University  are 
made  use  of  for  purposes  of  study  and  illustration. 

Packard's  Zoology  is  used. 

III.  Botany.  Botany  is  studied  during  the  Spring 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Gray's  Lessons  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  text-book  recitations,  Lectures  are  also 
given.  Each  student  is  required  to  analyze  a  large 
number  of  plants,  under  the  direction  of  the  Instructor, 
and  also  to  make  for  himself  a  Herbarium.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  plants;  also  the  methods  of  analysis 
and  of  the  preservation  of  specimens. 

XII.     POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Third  Term,  Junior  Year.  The  standard  economic  theo- 
ries of  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  are  devel- 
oped before  the  class;  and  the  bearing  of  these  theories 
on  vital  economic  questions  of  the  day  is  frankly  and 
freely  discussed. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  write  essays  on  economic 
topics,  and  read  them  for  discussion  before  the  class.  In 
preparing  these  essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal 
aid  of  the  Instructor  in  directing  their  reading.  A  good 
reference  library  for  this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  class. 

Lauglilin's  text-book  is  used. 

XIII.     LOGIC. 

Second  Term,  Senior  Year.  Jevons's  text-book,  embrac- 
ing both  Deductive  and  Inductive  logic  is  followed  as  the 
basis  of  the  course.  Numerous  examples  of  arguments 
and  fallacies  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
class,  and  the  various  logical  methods  and  their  appro- 
priate uses  are  pointed  out. 

Logic  is  looked  upon  rather  as  the   necessary  tool  to 
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use  in  all  branches  of  investigation,  than  as  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  feel  himself 
amply  repaid  for  his  time  in  this  department  by  his 
superior  power  in  handling  any  branch  of  scientific 
enquiry  to  which  he  may  afterwards  devote  his  attention. 
XIV.     PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology  is  studied  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Senior  year.  The  instruction  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
study  of  the  laws  governing  the  sensibilities  and  will,  as 
well  as  the  philosophy  of  psychic  acts.  The  relation  of 
Physiology  to  Psychology  is  shown.  By  frequent  appeals 
to  Consciousness,  and  the  Mental  States  of  the  pupil,  the 
subject  is  treated  more  from  the  practical  side  than  the 
theoretical.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  as  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  Thinking  Powers  as  time  and  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Baldwin's  text-books  are  used. 

XV.     HISTORY   OF   CIVILIZATION. 

A  short  course  in  European  history  is  taken  by  the 
Senior  Class  the  second  term.  The  text-book  is  Guizot's 
History  of  Civilization.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to 
trace  the  development  of  Europe  through  its  successive 
stages  up  to  the  civilization  of  the  present.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  course  is  a  series  of 
reports  upon  special  topics,  presented  by  the  students 
after  extensive  investigation. 

XVI.     EVOLUTION. 

In  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year  a  special  elective 
course  is  offered  in  the  theory  of  Evolution.  The  course 
is  by  no  means  dogmatic.  The  student  is  led  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  views  of  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Wallace,  Weismann,  Romanes  and  other  scien- 
tists, and  to  examine  with  critical  discrimination  the  evi- 
dence presented  for  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
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held  concerning  the  origin  of  species   and  the   develop- 
ment of  organic  forms. 

Le  Conte's  treatise  on  Evolution  is  employed  as  a 
text-book,  and  the  works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned 
are  used  for  collateral  reading. 

XVII.     ELOCUTION. 

The  course  in  Elocution  is  intended  to  embrace  thor- 
ough training  in  Voice  Culture,  Respiration,  Physical 
Drill,  and  the  Rules  and  Principles  that  govern  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  an  author's  thoughts.  These  Rules 
and  Principles  form  the  basis  of  Elocutionary  technique, 
and  include  Quality,  Emphasis,  Pitch,  Movement,  Quan- 
tity, Climax,  correct  Pronunciation,  and  distinct  Enun- 
ciation. 

A  cultivated  and  well  controlled  voice  expresses  every 
emotion  experienced  by  the  human  heart,  and  imparts  an 
added  charm  to  its  possessor.  The  power,  purity,  and 
flexibility  of  the  voice  depend  wholly  upon  Control  and 
Economy  of  Breath.  And  this  can  be  gained  only  by 
patient  and  systematic  practice  of  the  exercises. 

The  Physical  Drill  is  intended  to  free  all  agents  of 
the  human  body,  to  give  perfect  control  of  its  different 
members,  that  outward  form  and  expression  may  be  given 
the  hidden  feeling.  It  is  also  destined  to  develop  ease 
and  dignity  of  carriage,  and  grace,  power,  and  precision 
of  movement. 

Two  classes  in  Dumb-bell  Exercises  and  Marching 
have  been  added  this  year  to  the  regular  work  in  Physical 
Culture.  During  the  winter  months,  especially,  these 
classes  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  much  needed 
exercise,  the  benefits  of  which  are  obvious. 

The  Posing  Class  has  proved  itself  of  much  interest, 
benefit,  and  enjoyment  to  its  members,  and  the  work 
done  in  this  line  is  of  a  high  order. 
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There  are  four  classes  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture, one  in  Reading,  two  in  Dumb-bell  Exercises,  and 
one  in  Posing.  The  work  in  the  Preparatory  Class  fits 
the  pupils  for  the  more  advanced  work  done  in  the 
Edwards  and  Posing  Classes. 

During  the  year,  each  pupil  is  required  to  deliver  five 
Declamations  in  which  he  receives  individual  drill. 

All  students,  who  take  part  in  the  Preparatory,  the 
Sophomore,  and  the  Junior  Exhibition,  occurring  respec- 
tively at  the  close  of  the  Fall,  the  Winter,  and  the  Spring 
Term,  receive  individual  drill.  The  same  privilege  is 
accorded  to  those  who  take  part  in  the  Commencement 
Exercises,  to  the  gentlemen  who  contest  in  Oratory  for 
the  Swan  Prizes,  and  to  the  ladies  who  contest  in  Decla- 
mation for  the  Townsend  Prizes. 

XVIII.     DRAWING   AND   PAINTING. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Industrial  Draw- 
ing, which  is  a  foundation  to  either  Mechanical  or 
Picturesque  Art,  and  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Portrait- 
ure, Landscape,  Flowers,  Fruit,  Marine,  Figures,  &c. 

XIX.     MUSIC. 

Piano.  Pupils  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  essen- 
tials of  Piano  technique  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  art.  No  pains  are  spared  to  secure 
facile  execution  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  yet  this  is  re- 
garded as  only  a  means  to  artistic  interpretation. 

Those  intending  to  teach  will  find  the  methods  here 
employed  very  helpful.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work, 
special  normal  drill  will  be  given,  if  desired. 

Singing.  The  method .  employed  in  voice  culture  as 
applied  to  Singing  is  the  old  Italian,  of  which  Lamperti 
was  the  best  representative.  This  method  is  supple- 
mented by  the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries. 
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Ryder  Divinity  School. 


The  Trustees  of  Lombard  University  opened  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1881,  a  Divinity  School  for  those  who 
desire  to  enter  the  Christian  Ministry.  At  their  Annual 
Meeting  in  1890  they  voted  to  call  the  Theological 
Department  of  the  University  the  Ryder  Divinity  School, 
in  honor  of  the  late  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose 
munificent  bequests  to  the  University  exceed  $50,000. 

The  following  Courses  of  instruction  are  offered: 

1.  A  full  Course  of  study,  occupying  four  years. 
Those  who  complete  this  Course  will  be  entitled  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  A  selected  Course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
embracing  those  studies  which  will  prove  most  useful  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  Ministry.  Any  student,  who 
completes  one  of  the  partial  Courses,  may  receive 
a  Certificate  of  his  actual  attainments  in  the  studies 
pursued. 

The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  other  Departments  of 
the  University. 

Applicants,  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  must  bring  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  good  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter. Candidates  must  also  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Bachelors  of 
Arts  may  complete  the  Full  Course  in  three  years. 

Tuition  of  all  Theological  students  is  made  free. 
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The  General  Convention  of  Universal ists  aids  ap- 
proved candidates  for  the  Ministry  by  a  system  of  loans. 

Board  in  good  families  may  be  secured  for  from  S3. 50 
to  S4.00  per  week.  Students  can  greatly  reduce  their 
expenses  by  forming  clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  School  the  com- 
ing year,  are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with  the 
President. 
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Faculty. 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.  D.,  President. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Natural  Theology. 

Rev.  NEHEMIAH  WHITE.  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Exegesis. 

*Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek. 

Rev.  JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Biblical  Interpretation. 

ANNA  WARD  CHAPPELL, 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 


*The  Hull  Professorship,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.   Stephen  Hull,   has  been 
established,  and  at  present  the  chair  is  filled  by  President  Standish. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1892, 


BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

George  W.  Skill ing.  Benjamin  W.  Jones. 

Effie  K.  McCollum  Jones. 


Students, 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
Charles  E.  Yarney Chelsea,  Mass. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Eliza  M.  Curtis Avon. 

Rachel  W.  Dellgren Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jasper  L.  Everton Plainfield. 

Martha  D.  Garner Doivns,  Kan. 

Henry  L.  F.  Gillespie Manchester,  la. 

Elijah  E.  Hamand Le  Boy. 

Rett  E.  Olmstead Potsdam,  N.   T. 

Margaret  Titus Batavia,   O. 

SECOND  YEAR, 
Frances  E.  Cheney Saylrrook. 

Orrin  C.  Evans Hutsonville. 

Orlando  L.  Harlan Walnut,  Kan. 

Charles  R.  Jones Nettleton.  Mo. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
James  A.  Clark Good  Hope. 

C.  W.  Edward  Gossow Stryler,  0. 

Claude  F.  Hamilton Augusta,    Wis. 

Will  J.  Herbener Galesburg. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton Tillman,  Bid. 

Robert  K.  Pierson Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  W.  Slaughter Bowie,  Tex. 
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Course  of  Study. 

LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


First  Year. 


FIRST    TERM. 

Rhetoric:     Art  of  Composition;  Themes. 

Biblical  Geography:     Barrows;  Lectures. 

Life  of  Christ:     Geikie;  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Uniyersalism  Asserted:    Allin. 

Rhetorical  Exercises:     Elocution. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Rhetoric  :     Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Greek:     Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Biblical  Archaeology:     Barrows;  Lectures. 
Rhetorical  Exercises:    Themes. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Greek:     Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Science  and  Christianity. 

Ethics:     Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy;  Butler's  Analogy. 

Chemistry. 

Rhetorical  Exercises:     Themes. 


Second  Year. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Greek:     Anabasis. 

Hebrew:     BisselFs  Grammar  and  Exercises,  optional. 

Ecclesiastical  History  :     Fisher. 

Homiletics:     Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching;  Written  Exercises. 

Pulpit  Exercises. 

second  term. 

Greek  :     New  Testament. 

Hebrews     Harper's  Manual,  optional. 

Logic. 

Homiletics:    Study  of  Masterpieces;  History  of  Preaching. 

Pulpit  Exercises. 
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THIRD    TERM. 

Greek:     Critical  Reading-  of  the  Gospels;  Exegesis. 
Hebrew:     Selections  from  Old  Testament;  or  an  Elective, 
History  of  Doctrines:     Of  Retribution,  Beecher. 
Preaching:     Composition  and  Criticism  of  Sermons. 


Third  Year. 


FIRST    TERM. 

Psychology:     Baldwin;  Senses  and  Intellect. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:     John;  Epistles. 

Hebrew:     Optional. 

History  of  the  New  Testament:  Reuss;  Cone's  Gospel  Criticism, 

Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

second  term. 
Hermeneutics:     Immer. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:     Epistles. 
Metaphysics:     Ontology. 
Higher  Criticism:     Lectures. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

third  term. 
Comparative  Theology :     Clarke;  Lectures, 
New  Testament  Exegesis:     Hebrews. 
Philosophy  of  Religion  :    Lotze. 
Theology  of  Universalism:     Thayer. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 


Fourth  Year. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Systematic  Theology:     Martensen. 
Social  Science:     Mackenzie. 
Anti-Theistic  Theories:     Flint. 
Preaching. 

second  term. 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  :     Driver. 
Methods  of  Ethics:     Sidgwick. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:     Revelation. 
Preaching. 

third  term. 
Psychology:     Feelings  and  Will. 
Pastoral  Theology:     Lectures. 
Biblical  Criticism  :     Old  Testament  in  its  Relation  to  Assyrian 

and  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
Preaching. 
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Recitations  in  the  Divinity  Course, 


« 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

B 

THIRD  TERM. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

8:00 

Rhetoric. 

10.30 

Rhetoric. 

8:00 

Science    and    Chris- 
tianity. 

9:30 

Riblical  Geography. 

8  00 

Biblical  Archaeology. 

11:30 

Ethics. 

9:30 

Life  of  Christ. 

9:30 

Greek. 

10:30 

Greek. 

10:30 

Universalis  m      as- 
serted. 

Elocution. 

Elocution. 

9:30 

Chemistry. 

Elocution. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

10:30 

Homiletics. 

9:30 

Homiletics. 

9:30 

History  of  Doctrines. 

11:30 

Church  History. 

11:30 

Logic. 

10:30 

Greek     New    Testa- 
ment. 

9:30 

Greek. 

10:30 

Greek    New     Testa- 
ment. 

8:00 

Hebrew. 

8:00 

Hebrew. 
Elocution. 

8:00 

Hebrew. 

Elocution. 

Composition  of  Ser- 
mons. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

10:30 
9:30 
2:00 

Psychology. 

Exegesis. 

History  of  the   New 
Testament. 

Preaching. 

2:00 
10:30 
9:30 

11:30 

Hermeneutios. 
Exegesis. 

Metaphysics. 

Higher  Criticism. 
Preaching. 

11:30 

10:30 
9:30 

Comparative     The- 
ology. 

Exegesis. 

Philosophy     of     Re- 
ligion. 

Preaching. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

8:00 

Systematic  Theology 

8:00 

Introduction    to  the 
Old  Testament. 

11:30 

Psychology. 

11:30 

Anti-Theistic      The- 
ories. 

9:30 

Methods  of  Ethics. 

2:00 

Pastoral  Theology. 

10:30 

Social  Science. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

8:00 

Biblical  Criticisms. 

Preaching. 

Preaching. 

Preaching. 
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Departments  of  Study. 


I.     OLD  TESTAHENT  STUDY. 

i.  Hebrew.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the 
student  such  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it  effi- 
ciently in  the  criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

The  text-books  used  are  Bissell's  Practical  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Harper's  Hebrew  Manual,  and  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament. 

2.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  Driver's  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as  a  text-book,  with  refer- 
ences toFripp,  Ryle,  Bacon,  Robertson,  and  other  works. 

3.  Lectures.  During  the  second  term,  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures is  given  on  the  Science  of  Documentary  Analysis, 
the  Principles  and  Method  of  Historical  Criticism,  and 
the  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

II.     PREPARATORY   GREEK. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  previously  acquired.  The  students  in 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School  receive  instruction  from 
the  Williamson  Professor  of  Greek,  in  classes  with  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  for  the  Classical  Course  in  the 
University.  Their  thorough  course  in  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar and  Lessons  and  in  the  Anabasis  enables  them  to 
pursue  with  profit  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
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III.     THE   GREEK  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
continues  five  terms.  This  course  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text,  the  study  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  Two  of  the  Gospels  and  most  of  the  Epis- 
tles are  carefully  read  and  analyzed.  The  Pauline 
Epistles  are  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written,  and  are  compared  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  Paul's 
doctrine.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  the  principles 
and  methods  of  Comparative  Philology  and  of  Historical 
Criticism  are  constantly  employed. 

IV.     HISTORY  OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  leading  text-book  employed  in  this  subject  is 
Reuss's  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  connection  with  this,  is  used  President 
Cone's  Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity. 
Reference  is  made  also  to  other  authorities  and  to  current 
discussions.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  put  the 
student  into  possession  of  the  leading  facts  concerning 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  several  books  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  canon. 

V.     SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text- 
book. A  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several 
Christian  doctrines  with  an  extended  examination  of  asso- 
ciated questions  and  controversies.  The  wTidest  liberty  is 
given  for  questions  and  discussions  on  the  various  topics 

presented. 

VI.     SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

A  course  in  Social  Science  has  been  established  the 
past  year.  Mackenzie's  Social  Philosophy  is  used  as  a 
text-book,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of 
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Schseffle,  Laveleye,  Kirkup,  and  others.  In  connection 
with  this  course,  six  lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and 
Development  of  Modern  Socialism. 

VII.     CHURCH    HISTORY. 

1.  A  general  course  in  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  taken  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 
Fisher's  Church  History  is  used  as  an  outline  text-book. 
An  excellent  library  in  this  department  affords  a  field  for 
additional  reading  and  investigation. 

2.  In  the  third  term  of  the  same  year,  a  special 
course  is  offered  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Retri- 
bution. Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  monograph  on  this  sub- 
ject is  used  as  a  text  book;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Hosea 
Ballon,  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  various 
apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  books  are  also  employed. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  original  sources 
of  information  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  early 
church. 

VIII.     HOMILETICS. 

1.  In  the  first  year  of  their  course,  the  Divinity 
students  are  required  to  study  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition  for  two  terms.  The  subjects  are  pursued 
in  the  regular  college  classes,  with  daily  recitations  and 
frequent  written  exercises.  The  second  term,  an  extended 
course  in  English  Literature  is  also  taken. 

2.  The  formal  study  of  Homiletics  is  begun  in  the 
first  term  of  the  second  year.  One  term  is  devoted  to 
Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching,  with  exercises  in  construct- 
ing plans  of  discourses,  and  developing  the  same. 

3.  An  advanced  course  in  Homiletics  consists  of  the 
study  of  masterpieces  of  sermonic  literature.  The  library 
of  the  University  is  well  supplied  in  this  department. 
Each  student  reads  the  best  sermons  of  about  twenty  of 
the  greatest  English   and   American  preachers,    such   as 
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Latimer,  Taylor,  South,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Robertson, 
Chalmers,  Spurgeon,  Edwards,  Murray,  Ballou,  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Chapin,  Beecher,  Brooks,  and  others. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  best  sermons  of 
the  present  day.  The  method  of  study  requires  analysis, 
abstract,  comment,  and  criticism.  Attention  is  especially 
directed  to  the  sources  of  power  in  preaching. 

IX.  PREACHING. 

An  exercise  in  Preaching  is  held  every  Friday.  All 
members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  required  to  be 
present.  Each  member  of  the  fourth-year  class  delivers 
a  sermon  every  three  weeks;  each  member  of  the  third- 
year  class,  a  sermon  every  four  weeks.  The  preaching 
is  followed  by  helpful  criticism.  Exercises  in  read- 
ing hymns  and  selections  of  Scripture,  take  place  at 
the  same  session  of  the  School. 

X.  ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  are  offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocu- 
tion and  Physical  Culture,  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the 
entire  period  of  four  years,  if  desired. 

As  features  of  this. work  may  be  enumerated:  Dumb- 
bell Exercises  and  other  forms  of  Physical  Drill,  Vocal 
Culture,  Respiration,  Gesture,  General  Reading, Dramatic, 
Bible,  and  Hymn  Reading,  and  Pulpit  Oratory. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution 
classes  in  the  University,  but  also  receive  a  large  amount 
of  individual  training. 

XI.     COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  a  college 
course  take  such  studies  as  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
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Logic,  Psychology,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Relations 
of  Science  and  Christianity,  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
College  .of  Liberal  Arts. 

Divinity  students  are  also  permitted,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty,  to  pursue  other  studies  in  the  college 
course,  without  payment  of  tuition. 
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Preparatory  School. 


Department  of  Elementary  Instruction, 

INTRODUCTORY    TO    THE    SEVERAL    COLLEGIATE 
COURSES    OF    STUDY. 


The  special  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare 
students  thoroughly  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class,  but  its  English  Course  also  affords  special  advan- 
tages to  those  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  or 
fit  themselves  for  active  business,  and  who  are  unable  to 
complete  one  of  the  regular  College  Courses. 

Thoroughly  adequate  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure 
success  both  in  and  out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  Department  with  the  full 
assurance  that  they  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in 
those  subjects  and  principles  which  contribute  to  sound 
scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students 
are.  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College. 
Instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  College  Professors,  as 
well  as  by  the  Department  Instructors. 

Themes  and  Declamations  are  required  of  all  students 
in  this  Department. 
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ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open 
to  all  without  extra  charge. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the 
number  in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites 
and  receives  individual  drill  every  day.  Contrast  such 
opportunities  with  the  disadvantages  of  membership  in 
crowded  classes,  and  note  the  gain  to   the   student  here. 

ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here 
afforded,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of   the  College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 

The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during  term 
time,  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The  student's 
absence,  even  for  a  few  days,  entails  upon  him  much 
greater  injury  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Parents  are 
earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in 
securing  continuous  attendance. 

MONEY. 

The  student  should  be  supplied  with  funds  only   just 

sufficient  for  his  actual  needs.      A  larger  sum  might  lead 

to    extravagance,     and    prove    an    injury    rather   than   a 

benefit. 

TEXT=BOOKS. 

Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic;  Loomis's  Elementary 
Algebra;  Reed  and  Kellogg* s  Higher  Lessons  in  English; 
Williams's  Rhetoric;  Monroe's  Sixth  Reader;  Harper's 
Geography;  Guyot's  Physical  Geography;  Rochester 
Book-keeping;  Monroe's  Speller;  Barnes's  History  of  the 
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United  States;  Myers's  History  of  Rome;  Myers's  History 
of  Greece;  Gardiner's  History  of  England;  Shepard's 
Chemistry;  Sharpless  and  Phillips's  Elements  of  Physics; 
Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader;  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar;  White's  Greek  Lessons;  Goodwin's  Anabasis; 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Yirgil;  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad; 
Young's  Elements  of  Astronomy;  Chase  and  Stuart's 
Cicero;  Kelsey's  Caesar. 
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Students. 

ANCIENT  OR  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Victor  L.  Anderson Victoria. 

Alice  H.  Bartlett Galeshurg. 

Lulu  H.  Connable Hamilton. 

Charles  W.  Fletcher Bangor,    Wis. 

Emanuel  Goldsmith Osceola,  la. 

Fred  L.  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Elizabeth  Ingersoll Shelby,  Mich. 

Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Jr Osceola,  la. 

J.  Paul  Kidder Galeshurg. 

Rosa  M.  Martin Barry. 

Guy  H.  Weeks Galeshurg. 

ENGLISH  STUDIES. 
Laura  M.  Allen Galeshurg. 

Myrtle  Berry Galeshurg. 

J.  Jay  Bullman Galeshurg. 

Benjamin  Downs Winslow,  Ariz. 

Julia  Maud  Foster Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eva  Guss Barry. 

Robert  H.  Jones Grangeville,  Idaho. 

Minnie  Kennedy Knoxville. 

Fannie  Belle  Leach Galeshurg. 

Harry  W.  Leaverton Sheridan,    Wyo. 

James  Nevitt Maquon. 

Ralph  W.  Pontious ' Macomb. 

Frank  D.  Reynolds Victoria. 

Burt  G.  Shields Pine,   Col. 

Georgia  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Daisy  A.  Willsie Galeshurg. 

William  E.  Wolfe Terre  Haute. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE. 


For  Classical  Course. 


C5 

p 

FIRST  TERM. 

p 
o 

SECOND  TERM. 

p 
o 

THIRD  TERM. 

X 

FIRST  YEAR. 

EC 

B 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

2:00 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

2:00 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

8:00  History. 

10:30 

History. 

9:30 

Greek  Grammar  and 

I-^-nns. 

1 
10:30  Greek  Grammar  and 

1     Lessons. 

11:30 

Latin  Grammar  and 
Reader 

11:30 

Latin  Grammar  ami 
Lessons. 

11:30  Caesar. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

SECOND  YKAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

9:30 

A  na basis. 

10:30 

Anabasis. 

9:30  Iliad. 

8:00 

Rhetoric 

8:00 

Elementary  Algebra. 

10:30  EL-meatary  Algebra 

2:00 

Cicero. 

2:00 

Virgil. 

2:00  Virgil. 

For  Scientific  or  Literary  Course. 


X 

p 
o 

PC 

FIRST  TERM. 

P 
O 

SECOND  TERM. 

P 

i 

THIRD  TERV. 

2:00 
10:30 
11:30 

Higher  Arithmetic 

History. 

Latin  Grammar  ami 
Reader. 

2:00'ni>-her  Arithmetic. 

8:00  Elementary  Algebra. 

11  :30  Latin  Grammar  and 
|     Reader. 

8:00  History. 

10:30  Elementary  Algel  r.i 
11:30  Caesar. 

PBEPARATOBY  SCHOOL. 

THE   ENGLISH  COURSE. 
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FIRST     YEAR, 

* 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Pactical  Arithmetic. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 

Practical  Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. 

English  Grammar. 

English  Grammar. 

Geography. 

United  States  History. 

Physical  Geography. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Drills:     Themes,  Declamations,  and  Elocution. 

SECOND     YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Chemistry. 

Analysis. 

Analysis  and  Composition. 

History  of  England. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Drills:     Essays,  Declai 

nations,  and  Elocution. 

THIRD     YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

But  any. 

Drills:     Essays,  Declamations,  and  Elocution. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

FOR  THOSE  XOT  PURSUING  A  REGULAR  COURSE. 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Arithmetic. 

Aritmetic. 

Elementary  Botany. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Algebra. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Drawing. 

Reading. 

Drawing. 

English  Grammar. 

Drawing. 

English  Grammar. 

English  Literature. 

English  Grammar. 

Rhetoric. 

History  of  United  States. 

Physical  Geography. 

Geography. 

Book-Keeping. 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 
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General  Information. 


DEGREES. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  complete  the  Classical  Course. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  complete  the  studies  of  the  Scientific  Course. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  is  conferred 
upon  those  who  complete  the  Literary  Course. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  complete  the  four  years'  Course  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred,  in  course, 
upon  every  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three  years'  standing, 
who  has  sustained,  in  the  meantime,  a  good  moral 
character. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
Bachelors  of  Science  upon  the  same  conditions. 

Applications  for  a  second  degree  should  be  made  to 
the  President,  or  Secretary,  at  least  two  weeks  before 
Commencement. 

The  fee  for  each   degree  is  five  dollars,   payable  in 

advance. 

PUBLIC   EXERCISES. 

At  the  close  of  the  First  Term  an  exhibition  is  given 
by  members  of  the  Departments  of  Elocution  and  Music; 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  Term,  by  the  Sophomore  Class 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  at  the  close  of  the  Third 
Term,  by  the  Junior  Class.      At  the  Sophomore  and  at  the 
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Junior  exhibition,   the  exercises  consist  of  original  ora- 
tions and  essays. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University  are 
held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  experimentation.  A  considerable  sum  has 
recently  been  expended  for  additional  instruments  of  the 
best  modern  designs,  thus  increasing  the  facilities  of  the 
department  for  illustrating  lectures  and  recitations. 
Students  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  Physics  through  a  series 
of  Laboratory  experiments,  which  they  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistry,  described  else- 
where in  this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  former 
facilities  proved  inadequate  to  the  growing  demand,  and 
accordingly  a  new  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  fitted 
up  in  the  most  approved  modern  style.  Each  student  in 
Chemistry  has  a  desk  provided  with  gas,  water,  re-agents, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  Laboratory  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General  Chemistry,  and 
in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  large  amount  of  chemical  apparatus  has  been 
added  during  the  year. 

nusEun. 

The  Museum  is  large  and  valuable.  The  collection 
of  Zoological  and  Geological  specimens  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State.  The  collection  of  corals  is  especially  fine, 
containing  illustrative  specimens  from  many  different 
localities.   All  the  specimens,  duly  classified  and  arranged, 
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are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  birds  and  ethnological  specimens,  the 
gift  of  the  late  A.  B.  Cowan,  Esq.,  a  former  citizen  of 
Galesburg,  is  known  and  designated  as  the  Cowan  col- 
lection. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  six 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  University  build- 
ing and  is  open  daily.  The  books  are  systematically 
arranged  and  easy  of  access.  They  may  be  taken  out  by 
students  upon  application  to  the  Librarian.  During  the 
past  year  a  card  catalogue  has  been  made  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  at  large  expense  and  with  great  labor,  by 
the  class  of  '93.  It  will  remain  as  a  class  memorial.  To 
the  Library  it  is  a  convenience  of  great  advantage. 

A  room  in  the  northeast   tower   has   been   fitted   with 

shelves  and  furnishes  much  additional  space  for  stacking 

books.      A  case  for  pamphlets  has  been  constructed  on  a 

plan  which  permits  ready  access  and  reference  to  unbound 

material. 

READING  ROOM. 

Many  of  the  best  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  kept 

on  file,  and  are  accessible  to  the  students. 

THE    LOMBARD   REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is 
published  monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record 
of  College  events,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  and  Alumni  of  the  University. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Erosophian.  The  Erosophian  Society  was  organized 
January  29,  1860.  Any  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Collegiate  Department  is  eligible  to  membership,  and  is 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Society.  Its  regular 
meetings  are  held  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week.      The 
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literary  exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates  and  essays. 
The  Society  hall  is  pleasantly  and  conveniently  furnished. 

The  Philomathian.  This  Society  was  organized  in  the 
Fall  of  1860.  Any  male  student  of  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  Lombard  University  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, and  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society.  It  holds 
its  regular  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week. 
The  literary  exercises  consist  of  discussions,  essays  and 
orations. 

The  Zetecalian.  This  Society  was  organized  in  1863, 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Institution.  Its  exercises  consist  of 
debates,  essays,  1  istorical  narrations  and  general  discus- 
sions. Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  afternoon 
of  each  week.  The  Society  occupies  a  room  well  fur- 
nished and  especially  fitted  up  for  its  use.  The  officers 
are  elected  quarterly. 

The  Philalethian.  This  Society  was  organized  by  the 
students  of  Ryder  Divinity  School,  December  4.  1891, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  relations  "which  exist  be- 
tween the  different  facts  of  life.  Any  duly  entered 
student  of  Lombard  University  is  eligible  to  membership. 
Open  meetings  every  Friday  at  2:±5  p.  m. 

PRIZES. 

i.  The  Swan  Prizes.  Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Ora- 
tory are  offered  annually  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  of  Chi- 
cago. They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten 
dollars,  respectively.  The  contest  for  these  prizes  is 
held  in  January,  and  is  open  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Erosophian  Society. 

2.  The  Townsend  Prizes.  Two  prizes  for  excellence  in 
Declamation  are  offered  annually  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Town- 
send,  of  Sycamore.  They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars  and   ten   dollars,    respectively.      The   contest  for 
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these  prizes  is  held  in  June,  and  is  open  to  the   ladies  of 
the  Zetecalian  Society. 

3.  The  Edwards  Prizes.  Two  prizes  for  excellence  in 
Reading  are  offered  annually  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Edwards,  of  Chicago.  They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively.  The  contest  for 
these  prizes  is  held  in  June,  and  is  open  to  those  members 
of  the  Senior,  the  Junior,  and  the  Sophomore  Class,  who 
have  taken  the  prescribed  Course  in  Reading. 

EXPENSES. 

Boarding.  Good  Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  may 
be  obtained  at  $4.00  per  week  and  upwards. 

Self-Boarding  is  much  practiced.  This  method  of 
Boarding  is  especially  adapted  to  students  living  near 
Galesburg  and  coming  from  the  same  family  or  neighbor- 
hood. Unfurnished  rooms  may  be  hired  at  $2.00  per 
month.  The  whole  cost  of  living  in  this  way  seldom 
exceeds  $2.50  per  week;  it  is  often  less. 

The  yearly  expense,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set 
down  as  follows: 

To  those  who  board  themselves — 

Room-rent,  boarding,  fuel  and  light,  at  $2.00  per  week $  80  00 

Charges  for  incidentals,  per  annum 4  00 

Washing,  estimated  for  the  year 15  00 

Books 12  00 

Total $111  00 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  fami- 
lies, the  cost  will  be  $4.00  per  week  for  boarding,  fuel, 
and  light,  making  an  addition  to  the  foregoing  estimate 
of  $80  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfort- 
able, home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 
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Ladies'  Boarding  Hall.  The  Boarding  Hall  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  young  ladies  only,  is  situated  one  block 
west  of  the  College. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  bedstead,  springs,  mat- 
tress, chairs,  table,  mirror,  and  carpet.  All  rooms  are 
heated  by  the  hot  water  system. 

Young  ladies,  occupying  these  rooms,  will  be  required 
to  furnish  bedding,  pillows,  towels,  lamps,  napkins,  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  deem  necessary;  to  pay  for 
necessary  washing,  and  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in  order. 

The  price  of  board  to  those  occupying  rooms  thus 
furnished  is  $3.50  per  week. 

Board,  with  rooms  fully  furnished,  may  be  had  at 
$4.00  per  week. 

An  additional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  is 
made,  when  one  occupies  a  room  alone  from  choice;  but  the 
privilege  of  assigning  two  ladies  to  each  room  is  reserved. 

The  Matron  will  assign  rooms  to  pupils,  whenever  it 
is  thought  best. 

Each  lady,  boarding  at  the  Hall,  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  damage  done  to  the  room  and  the  furniture 
used  by  her. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Hadley  will  continue  as  Matron. 

Tuition  and  Incidental  Expenses. 

.'  Common  English  Branches. 815  per  year. 

Preparatory.  \  Higher  English  Branches 19  per  year. 

(  Classical 25  per  year. 

College  Courses 33  per  year. 

Drawing— extra 

Painting  in  Water  Colors — extra 

Oil  Painting — extra.     Per  term  of  eleven  weeks         $6 

Instrumental  Music — extra.     75  cents  per  lesson 

Use  of  Piano  for  Practice,  one  hour  a  day 20  cents  per  week. 

Voice  Culture,  with  Singing — -extra 

Extra  Incidental  Expenses 84  per  year. 
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The  charge  for  Tuition  and  Incidentals  for  each  term 
is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  term. 

Bills  for  Tuition  and   Incidental   Expenses   must   be 

paid  IN  ADVANCE. 

AID  TO   WORTHY   STUDENTS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University 
is  enabled  to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desiring 
to  secure  an  education. 

Perpetual  Scholarships.    Fifteen  Perpetual  Scholarships 

of   |1,000   each   have   been    founded    by    the    following 

named  persons: 

The  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh. 

The  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  0.  Cornell. 

The  Geo.  B.  Wright  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 

The  George  Power  Scholarship,  by  George  and  James  E.  Power. 

The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken. 

The  Clement  F.  LeFevre  Scholarship,  by  William  LeFevre  and  Mrs. 

Ellen  R.  Coleman. 
The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  by  Samuel  Bowles. 
The  Dollie  B.  Lewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B.  Lewis. 
The  0.  B.  Ayres  Scholarship,  by  O.  B.  Ayres. 
The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Newcomb. 
The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.  T.  Perry. 
The  Mary  W.  Conger  Scholarship,  by  the  children  of  Mary  W.  Conger. 
The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D. 
The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 
The  Women's  Association  Scholarship,  by  the  U.  W.  A.  of  Illinois. 

BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure, 
by  bequest,  to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  the  accompanying  form  is  here  given: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath   to  Lombard  University 

for (state  the  object) and 

direct  that  my  executor  pay  said  bequest  to  the  Secretary 
of  said  University  within after  my  death. 
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CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates 
or  not,  are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any 
change  of  residence,  in  order  that  the  publications  of  the 
College  may  be  sent  to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars 
of  information  will  be  sent  to  all  that  apply  for  them. 
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Summary. 


COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 

Seniors 11 

Juniors 7 

Sophomores 6 

Freshmen 21 

Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 8 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Year 1 

Third  Year 8 

Second  Year 4 

First  Year 7 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 11 

English  Studies 17 

MUSIC   AND   ART. 

Musio 4 

Art 16 

Sum 121 

Deducting  names  entered  twice 10 

Total Ill 
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Association  of  Graduates. 

1892=93. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

SHIRLEY  C.  RANSOM,  Galesburg. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

J.  D.  WELSH,  Galesburg. 

SECRETARY, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Galesburg. 

TREASURER, 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Galesburg. 

HISTORIAN, 

WILLIAM  T.  SMITH,  Galesburg. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

SHIRLEY  C.  RANSOM,  JON  W.  GRUBB, 

ALVA  T.  WING,  CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 


Anniversary,  Tuesday,  8  P.  M.,  June  20,  1893. 
Reunion,  Wednesday,  2  P.  M. 
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Graduates. 


The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.,  placed  immediately  after  a  name, 
implies  that  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  was  received  on 
graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached,  is  deceased.  The 
date  following  designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

1856. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.  M. ,  Manufacturer,  322  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M Clergyman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeeley,  A.  M.,  Ex.  M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.,*  1889 Wellington,  Kan. 

Addie  Hurd,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Wm.  Van  Horn). 

1149  Dorchester  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Jennie  Miles,  A.  M.,*  1859 Decatur. 

1857. 

Fielding  B.  Bond,  A.  B.,*  1862 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown,  A.  B.,*  1868 Mankato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,*  1892 Meriden,  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Lanning,  A.  B Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike,  B.  S Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1858. 

Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

President  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Elgin. 
Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B Manufacturer,  Columbus,  0. 

1859. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Elwell,  B.  S.,*  1869 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S. Manufacturer,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorney,  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Elgin. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Brower)*  1892 Chicago. 
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1860. 

Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B R.  R.  Traveling  Agent,  Newton,  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,*  1860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbie,  A.  M Druggist,  Bushnell. 

James  Scott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,*  1860 Onarga. 

Albert  Sidney  Slater,.M.  S.,  M.  D Wataga. 

1861. 

Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M..*  1869 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A.  M.,  D.  1) Clergyman,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Henry  George  Pollock.  A.  M Clergyman,  Forest  Hill,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Catlin)*  1867 Vinton,  la. 

1862. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hurd  Conger,  A.  M Minister  to  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro. 

Samuel  Alvus  Dow,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Granville,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B.  S.,*  1863. .-. Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes,  A.  M Banker,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  A.  M Attorney,  Osceola,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston,  M.  S Teacher.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Harvey  Rowell,  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S. 

Ex.  M.  C,  Attorney,  13,  24th  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

Alfred  Henry  Trego,  A.  M Merchant,  Hoopeston. 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M.,  M.  D Oskaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Ranstead) Elgin. 

1863. 

Samuel  Addison  Calhoun,  A.  B Reporter  "Peoria  Herald,''  Peoria. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane  Biddlecome,  M.  S Book-keeper,  Columbus,  0. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nead)*  1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Bullman) Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis). 

2734  Prairie  Ave,  Chicago. 
Sarah  Jane  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger) Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

1864. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Ramona  Indian  Industrial  School  of 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Leslie  Greenwood,  A.  M With  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
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Laura  Lavina  Pike,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell). 

4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Josephine  Raymond,  A.  M.,  (Antioch  College),  (Mrs.  Maxwell). 

Champaign. 
Sallie  Raymond,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Green) Champaign. 

1865. 

Elmore  Chase,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Ramona  Indian  Industrial  School  of 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Josepn  Henry  McCormick,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin,  B.  S Private  Teacher,  Geneseo. 

1866. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.  M.,  State  Representative,  Eureka,  Kan. 

Hon.  George  R.  Shook,  B.  S Teacher  and  Surveyor,  Goodland,  Kan. 

James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S. 

Attorney,  ICO'2  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 
Emma  N.  H.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger) Morgan  Park. 

1867. 

William  Bryan  Carloch,  B.  S Attorney,  Bloomington. 

William  Harvey  Woods,  B.  S Farmer,   West  Brooklyn. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D Denver,  Col. 

1868. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B.,*  1870 Concord,  Vt. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorney,  Cherokee,  la. 

Wellington  Smith,  B.  S.,*  1870 Annawan. 

Edward  Keys  Walbridge,  B.  S. 

Loan  &  Real  Estate  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Claycomb,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Grubb) Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merriam  Kirk,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Kerr)*  1879 Chicago. 

Aimed ia  Beals,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Wickwire) Farmington. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Otis  Jones) 

58  Washington  Ave. ,  Chicago. 

Grace  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Holroyd) 412  Park  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Emeline  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,*  1881 Rockford. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  Kirke  Keller) 

Artist,  Paris,  France. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Milnor) Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tenney,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Edwards)*  1871.  . .  .Omaha,  Neb. 
Mary  Emeline  Weston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Woodman)*  1888 Portland,  Me. 
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1869. 

Rauselden  Cooper,  B.  S Attorney,  Oquawka. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M Attorney,  189  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger,  B.  S Attorney,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 

Hon.  Howard  Knowles,  B.  S Capitalist,  Galesburg. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S Attorney,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

John  Ewalt  Wiley,  B.  S Farmer,  Elmwood. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Samuel  Kerr) 

1323  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Ella  May  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  S.  0.  Snyder) Denver,  Col. 

Mary  Hartman,  L.  A.,  A.  M.  1888. 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

1870. 

Jared  Perkins  Blood,  A.  B Attorney,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Brown,  A.  M Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D Newport,  R.  I. 

Matthias  Crum,  M.  S Banker,  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook,  A.  M. 

With  the  "Commercial  Advertiser1',  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Rookery  Building,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton,  M.  S. 

Clerk,  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Concord,  Vt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry)*  1883 Girard,  Kan. 

Flora  Amanda  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Fargo) Satsuma,  Fia. 

1871. 

Hon.  Martin  Ireneus  Brower,  A.  M Attorney,  Fullerton,  iS"eb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M.,*  1884 Wa-Keeney,  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood,  A.  B Druggist,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  A.  B. 

Attorney,  90  S.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B Circuit  Judge,  Chicago. 

John DeBolt  Stephenson,  B.  S.,*  1872 Dexter,  Ind. 

Ida  Bullock,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Thatcher) Attleborough,  Mass. 

Hannah  Laura  Haight,  B.  S Teacher,  Meriden. 

Ada  May  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Hale) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Knowles,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Alspaugh) Washington,  Kan. 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Dow) Galesburg. 
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1872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase,  B.  S. 

Deputy  U.  S.  Mining  Surveyor,  Georgetown,  Col. 
Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B. 

Real  Estate  Agent,  2024  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Alice  M.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Copeland). .  School  Trustee,  Monroe,  Wis. 
Mattie  Wilburn  Burford,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Bates).  .Merchant,  Wichita,  Kan. 

1873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.*  1892 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ada  D.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D Denver,  Col. 

Ellen  M.  Brown,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Sailey)*  1883 Monroe,  Wis. 

AnnaL.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Fuson) Milliner,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Clara  Richardson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Claycomb) Farragut,  la. 

Sara  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M Lincoln,  Neb. 

1874. 

William  Albrecht,  B.  S.,*  1878 Tiskilwa 

Eugene  E.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Newton,  Kan. 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S.  ...Clerk,  Recorder's  Office,  235,  37th  St.,  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D Collierville,  Term. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Courtney)*  1891 Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman,  B.  S Teacher,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1875. 

Charles  A.  Buck,  L.  A Grain  and  Lumber  Merchant,  LeRoy 

Lucien  J.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1886. 

Clergyman,  927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
C.  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  (Tuft*). . .  .Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carrie  Brainard,  A.  M Clergyman,  Little  Hocking,  0. 

Emma  S.  Collins,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Buchanan' Teacher,  Elgin. 

Lillie  E.  Conger,  L.  A.,*  1877 Oneida. 

Genie  R.  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Noteware)*  1888...  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nicholr) St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pryne,  L.  A Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Luella  R.  Warner,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock). 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Trenton,  Neb. 

1876. 

Hon.  Jay  L.  Hastings,  B.  S.,  State  Representative,  Attorney,  Galesburg. 
Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  M.  Risley) Harvard,  Neb. 
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Stella  Hale,  L.  A Galesburg. 

Lottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L.  J.  Dinsmore). 

927  Sheffield  Ave..  Chicago. 
Izah  T.  Parker.  A.  M.,  *1891 Banning,  Cal. 

1877. 

George  F.  S.  Baker,  A.  M.,*  1891 Goodenow. 

Charles  C.  Maynard,  A.  M Dentist,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Clara  Z.  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun). 

60  S.  10th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Emily  L.  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  North  Henderson. 

Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Lottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,*  1879 Tipton,  la. 

Ella  McCullough,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh) Galesburg. 

1878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick,  A.  B Supt.  City  Schools,  Clinton,  Ta. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  (Tufts). 

Clergyman,  1132  H  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Shirley  C.  Ransom,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1892. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agent,  Gralesburg. 
Adah  M.  Mariner,  M.  S Teacher  of  Elocution,  Walnut  Grove. 

1879. 

Jon  W.  Grubb,  M.  S. Professor,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale,  A.  M Bank  Cashier,  Pittsburgh,  Kam 

Douglas  A.  Myers,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster,  B.  S Galesburg. 

J.  Edwin  Webster,  B.  S Furrier,  Galesburg. 

1880. 

Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M., 

Kansas  City  Times  Telegraph  Editor,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
William  H.  Livingston,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Cashier  Kansas  State  Bank.  Wichita,  Kan. 

William  A.  Parker,  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  Auburn  Park. 

Otto  H.  Swigart.  B.  S Farmer  and  Stockman,  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf,  B.  S Stenographer,  6x9  Adams  St..  Chicago. 

Jennie  B.  Townsend,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster) Galesburg. 

1881. 

George  F.  Hughes,  A.  B Attorney,  285  N.  Lincoln  St..  Chicago. 

MilpC.  Somers,  M.  S.,WarDept,  Clerk,  1405  N.  Y.  Av.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes).  .285  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago. 
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1882. 

Reuben  D.  Bower,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  Barry. 

Henry  M.  Chase,  A.  M Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Galesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart,  B.  S Farmer,  Galesburg. 

Elmer  H.  West,  M.  EL,*  1893 Yates  City. 

1883. 

Chas.  E.  Brewster.  A.  B. 

Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent.  812,  7th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jas.  W.  Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  (Tufts) Clergyman,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Z.  Jones,  B.  S Farmer,  Galva. 

John  H.  Miles,  B.  S Farmer,  Garnett,  Col. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  0.  E.  Brewster). 

812.  7th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lizzie  E.  Furniss,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Win.  F.  Loring)..  .Teacher,  Denver,  Col. 

Emilia  J.  Livingston,  L.  A..  (Mrs.  A.  T.  Wing) Galesburg. 

Ella  E.  Williams,  A.  M Teacher.  Prescott.  Arizona  T. 

1884. 

'Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.  >..  (Mrs.  E.  H.  West) New  Canton. 

Gay  M.  Branson,  B.  S.,  M.  D;,  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet. 

Lulu  M.  Burt.  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Cravens) Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Ph.D..  (Leipsic). 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Biology,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jay  Edwards,  M.  S County  Supi  Schools,  Amboy. 

Frank  R.  Jones,  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 

1885. 

Jennie  B.  Conger,   A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney,  B.  S.,*  1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles) Garnett,  Col. 

Lizzie  B.  Hughes,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  D.  Perry). Table  Grove. 

Ella  Suiter.  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard) Oneida. 

Lyman  McCari,  M.  S. 

.   Master  in  Chancery  and  Attorney,  304  N.  6th  St.,  Quincy. 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

George  Cram,  B.  D.*. Clergyman,  Sycamore. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  D Teacher,  Marysville,  Wash. 

1886. 

Rainie  Adamson,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Small).  .Teacher,  Marysville,  Wash. 
L.  Ward  Brigham.  M.  S.,  M.  D 803  Perry  St.,  Chicago. 
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John  M.  Davies,  M.  S Student  Chicago  University.  Loinbardville. 

Anna  H.  Ebbard,  B.  S Teacher,  Lawrence.  Neb. 

Alice  L.  Roberts,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Andrew) Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rachel  Watkine,  M.  S.,   (Mrs.  A.   Dellgren) 

801,  8th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
August  Dellgren,  B.  D. . .  .Clergyman,  801,  8th  St..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hiram  J.  Orelup,  B.  D Clergyman,  Bristol,  N.  Y. 

1887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb,  A.  M Teacher.  Liberty. 

Henry  C.  Morris,  A.  M Attorney.  3647  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S Attorney,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller,  B.  S Clerk.  Elgin. 

Jay  Welsh,  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

Alva  T.  Wing,  B.  S Cashier  0.  T.  Johnson  Co..  Galesburg. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Newtown,  0. 

Osgood  G.  Colegrove,  B.  D .Clergyman,.  Kent,  0. 

Mary  Garard.  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  I.  Rollin  Andrews) 

3221  Pacific  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

1888. 

Peter  F.  Hawley,  B.  S Teacher,  Alta. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S. . .  .Manager  American  Well  Works,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Allen  W.  Lapham,  M.  S.,  M.  D Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 
Elfreda  L.  Shaffer,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  Newport) Clergyman,  Wauponsee. 

1889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute.  New  Florence,  Mo. 

George  E.  Dutton,  M.  S Asst.  Cashier  1st  Nat.  Bank,  Sycamore. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S Tutor  Chicago  University,  Chicago. 

Edward  P.  McConnell,  M.  S Attorney.  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Allen  F.  Moore,  B.  S Salesman,  2734  Prairie  Ave,  Chicago. 

William  T.  Smith,  M.  S attorney,  Galesburg. 

Vanna  R.  Williams.  B.  L Teacher.  Galesburg. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  D Clergyman,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Carrie  A.  Rice,  B.  D Clergyman,  6013  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1890. 

Frank  H.  Fowler.  A.  B Tutor  Chicago  University,  Chicago. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S .Principal  City  Schools.  Yates  City. 
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Bret  H.  Brig-ham,  B.  S Attorney,  84  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Lizzie  Durston,  B.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S   Farmer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh,   B.  S.*  1893 Creston,  la. 

Anna  E.  Ross,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Lapham) Victoria. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S C,  B.  &  Q.  Employe,  Galesburg. 

Loring  Trott,  B.  S. . .  .Merchant,  Cor.  12th  and  Curtis  Sts.,  Denver,  Col. 

James  J.  Welsh,  B.  S Law  Student,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Anderson) Yates  City. 

Burtrust  Wilson,  B.  S Professor  Gaudalupe  College,  Seguin,  Tex. 

Lilian  J.  Wiswell,  B.  L Teacher,  Cameron. 

Thomas  Dotter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

1891. 

Willard  J.  White,  A.  B Medical  Student,  Galesburg. 

M.  McClelland  Case,  B.  S Merchant,  Oneida. 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe.  B.  S. . .  .Proof  Reader,  G.  P.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler) Chicago. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Maquon. 

Bella  M.  Rogers,  B.  L Carmi. 

William  Franklyn  Smith,  B.  D Clergyman,  Aurora. 

1892. 

Frank  N.  Allen,  B.  S Law  Student,  Camp  Point. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  B.  S   Principal  City  Schools,  Farragut,  la. 

Harry  A .  Blount,  B.  S Tennessee. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Law  Student,  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  B Asst.  Principal  City  Schools,  Waterloo,  la. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  B.  S Jeweler,   Williamsfield. 

Grace  S.  Harsh,  B.  S Creston,  la. 

Lissie  Seeley,  B.  S Teacher,  Salem  la. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  B.  S Bank  Clerk,  Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wyman,  B.  S Chicago. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  D Clergyman,  Waterloo,  la. 

Erne  K.  (McCollum)  Jones,  B.  D Clergyman,  Waterloo.  la. 

George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman,  Manchester,  la. 
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Honorary  Degrees. 


The  degree  placed  immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary 
degree  conferred  by  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  by  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred  by 
Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  by  another 
institution,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.  D.  .Ex-President,  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton,  N.  Y. 

1860.  *  Ansel  Streeter,  A.  M . . . Weston,  Mo. 

1862.  *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.  .Prin.  Theo.  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1862.  Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis,  A.  M Chicago. 

1863.  *Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  (Harvard).. .  .Chicago. 

1864.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1864.  Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse,  A.  M. ;  M.  D Rutland,  Vt. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard,  A.  M Wheaton. 

1865.  *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell,  A.  M. ;  D.  D.  (St.  Lawrence).  Detroit,  Mich. 
1867.  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  A.  M Denver,  Col. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  A.  M Haverhill,  Mass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  LeFevre,  D.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1868.  William  B.  Powell,  A.  M Washington,"  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle,  A.  M. ;  D.  D Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1869.  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson,  A.  M. ;  D.D.  (Buchtel).  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1869.  Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1869.  Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  A.  M Boston,  Mass. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  A.  M Oak  Park. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  A.  M Chicago. 

1870.  Daniel  Lovejoy  Hurd,  A.  M.;  M.  D Storm  Lake,  la. 

1870.  Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders,  D.  D Rockport,  Mass. 

1870.  *Rev.  Alfred  Conslantine  Barry,  D.  D Lodi,  Wis. 

1872.  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1867. . .  .Denver,  Col. 

1872.  Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman,  A.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.  *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M U.  S.  A.,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1872.  Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

1875.  *Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Ph.D.;  A.  B.  1857;  A.  M.  1860.  Meriden,  Conn. 

1876.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1859 Canton,  N.  Y. 

♦Deceased. 
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1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1870 Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  0.  Cone,  D.  D President  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0. 

1879.  Elias  Fraunfelter,  Ph.D Supt.  of  Schools,  Akron,  0. 

1879.  Milton  L.  Comstock,  Ph.D. .  .Professor,  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  D.  D Taunton,  Mass. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  A.  M Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.  M Galesburg. 

1886.  Rev.  L.  J.  Dinsmore,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1875 Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1864 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1887.  Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1887.  Hon.  Lewis  E.  Payson,  LL.D Pontiac. 

1887.  Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City,  la. 

1888.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

1888.  Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.M.;  M.  D Chicago. 

1888.  Rev.  Chas.  Conklin,  A.  M New  Haven,  Conn. 

1888.  Mary  Hartman,  A.  M.;  L.  A.  1869 Normal. 

1890.  Rev.  Jacob  Straub,  D.  D Hoopeston. 

1890.  George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1990.  Carl  F.  Kolbe,  Ph.D Akron,  0. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  LL.D.;  D.  D. 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D. 

Professor  Divinity  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
1892.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Ph.D. 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1878 Galesburg. 


*  Deceased. 
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Preface. 

This  issue  of  the  Annual  Catalogue  will  be  seen  to  dis- 
play notable  changes,  made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Elective  System. 

The  prescribed  courses  of  study,  which  were  set  forth 
in  the  catalogue  of  1892-93,  have  been  in  force  during  the 
college  year  1893-94. 

The  Elective  System,  described  in  the  following  pages, 
will  go  into  effect  September  4,  1894. 

The  Faculty  expect  to  accomplish  larger  and  better  re- 
sults for  the  cause  of  education  by  this  new  organization 
of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  University.  It  is 
believed  that  the  system  here  outlined  is  in  harmony  with 
the  wisest  modern  thought,  and  will  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  thoroughness  and  practical  efficiency  which 
the  present  day  demands. 


Lombard  University. 


Calendar, 


1894. 

March  27 — Tuesday Third  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  begins. 

May  31,  June  1 — Thursday,  Friday, Examinations. 

June  3 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  4 — Monday  Evening. . .  .Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  5 — Tuesday    Class  Day. 

June  5 — Tuesday  Evening.  .Exhibition  of  the  Department  of  Elocution. 

June  6 — Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  6 — Wednesday  Evening Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association. 

June  7 — Thursday Commencement  Day. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Sept.  4 — Tuesday Beginning  of  the  University  Year. 

Sept.  4 — Tuesday First  Term  of  Sixteen  Weeks  begins. 

Sept.  4— Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Registration. 

Sept.  4 — Tuesday,  9  a.  m Entrance  Examinations. 

Nov.  29,  30— Thursday,  Friday Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  19 — Wednesday Edwards  Prize  Contest  in  Reading. 

Dec.  20,  21 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

Dec.  21 — Friday First  Term  ends. 

WINTER   VACATION. 
1895. 

Jan.  3 — Thursday Second  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks  begins. 

Jan.  3 — Thursday,  8:00  a.  m Registration. 

Jan.  25 — Friday  Evening Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 

March  27,  28 — Wednesday,  Thursday Examinations. 

March  28 — Thursday Second  Term  ends. 

SPRING    RECESS. 

April  2 — Tuesday Third  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  begins. 

April  2— Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Registration. 

May  29,  31 — Wednesday,  Friday  Examinations. 

June  2— Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  3 — Monday  Evening Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  4 — Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  4 — Tuesday  Evening Exhibition  of  Department  of  Elocution. 

June  5 — Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  5 — Wednesday  Evening Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association. 

June  6 — Thursday Commencement  Day. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

John  Yan  Ness  Standish,   Ph.D.,    LL.  D.,   Ex- Officio. 

TERM   EXPIRES. 

Otis  Jones,  Esq.,   Chicago 1894. 

Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Esq.,    Osceola,  Iowa 1894. 

J.  N.  Conger,  Esq.  ,    Galesburg 1894. 

Kev.  A.  J.  Canfield,  D.  D.,   Chicago 1894. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin,  Lincoln,   Neb 1894. 

Geo.  Tapper,   Esq.,   Chicago 1895. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Hale,    Galesburg 1895. 

Hon.  Howard  Knowles,    Galesburg 1895. 

Lake  W.  Sanborn,  Esq.,   Galesburg 1895. 

H.  W.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Monroe,    Wis 1895. 

Albert  Webster,  Esq.,   Galesburg 1896. 

Hon.  O.  B.  Ayres,  Knoxville,  Iowa 1896. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,   Chicago 1896. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,   Creston,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.,    Webster  City,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,   Chicago 1897. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove 1897. 

Almon  Kidder,  Esq.,  Monmouth 1897 

Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .1897. 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,   Chicago 1897. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Brown,   Galesburg 1898. 

James  H.  Swan,  Esq.,   Chicago 1898. 

Thomas  Lowry,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1898. 

Charles  Styer,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1898. 
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Board  of  Visitors. 


Each  Umversalist  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard  Uni- 
versity as  its  Institution  of  Learning,  is  entitled  to  send  two  visitors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  University,  and  to 
assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 

Indiana. — Rev.  T.  E.  Ballard;  Maurice  Gilbert  Linton. 

Missouri. — Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  Kansas  City. 

Illinois. — Rev.   Frank  McAlpine,  Peoria;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bassett, 
Chicago. 

Kansas. — Abijah  Wells,  Lawrence. 

Iowa. — Rev.W.  P.  Payne,  Nevada;  Rev.W.W.  Merritt,  Red  Oak. 


General  Statement. 


General  Statement. 


Location. 

Lombard  University  is  located  in  Galesburg,  Knox 
County,  Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants. 

Galesburg  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts 
of  the  West,  being  the  centre  of  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.  system,  leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy, 
Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and  also  the  terminus  of 
the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R. ,  connecting  with 
the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California  R.  R. 

The  College  Campus. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city  and  may  be  readily  reached  by  the  elec- 
tric cars.  Jt  is  over  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  and  affords 
ample  space  for  base  ball,  foot  ball,  tennis,  and  other  ath- 
letic sports.  A  large  part  is  planted  with  trees,  which 
have  been  growing  many  years  and  have  attained  noble 
size  and  graceful  forms.  Among  them,  are  pines,  larches, 
hemlocks,  cedars,  maples,  elms,  ash-trees,  tulip-trees, 
and  others,  embracing  about  forty  species.  The  trees 
and  lawns  are  well  kept  and  cared  for,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings  thus  created  is  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
feature  of  the  University. 

History. 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students 
in  the  Autumn  of  1852,  was  invested  with  College  pow- 
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ers  in  1853,  and  took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  in 
1855.  It  was  one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  country  to 
admit  young  women,  as  students,  on  the  same  terms  as 
young  men,  allowing  them  to  graduate  in  the  same  classes 
and  with  equal  honors.      The  first  class  graduated  in  1856. 


Charter. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the 
charter  of  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1851,  and  the  several  amendments  thereto,  ap- 
proved at  different  times,  viz:  January  26,  1853;  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1857,  and  February  21,  1861,  shall  be  so 
amended,  changed  and  embodied  as  to  read  as  follows. 

§  2.  Alfred  Knowles,  David  Sanborn,  Benjamin 
Lombard,  Jr.,  Sidney  Pulsifer,  James  S.  McConnell, 
Lorentus  E.  Conger,  Andrew  Harrington,  Daniel  P. 
Livermore,  George  A.  Charles,  John  L.  Clay,  Benjamin 
Lombard,  William  H.  Ryder,  Andrew  Pingree,  T.  J. 
Hale,  Edward  P.  Allen,  their  associates  and* successors, 
are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
The  Lombard  University;  and  that  they  and  all  who 
shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  and  remain  a  body  corporate,  by  that  name,  forever, 
and  shall  be  the  trustees  of  said  University,  with  power 
to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
to  acquire  property,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise  or 
otherwise,  and  hold  and  convey  the  same,  whether  real, 
personal,  or  mixed;  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and 
alter  the  same  at  pleasure,  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  corporation,  its  officers,  agents, 
and  servants. 
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§  3.  The  trustees  of  the  said  University  are  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  all  the  real-estate,  goods,  chattels, 
choses  in  action,  and  property  of  every  description  what- 
ever, which  has  heretofore  been  given,  conveyed,  pur 
chased,  bequeathed,  devised,  or  in  any  other  way  secured 
to  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  or  to  the  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  an  Institution  of  Learning  in  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  at  which  place  the  Institution  shall  remain 
permanently  located;  and  all  the  said  funds  and  estates, 
as  well  as  all  other  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
which  may  be  received  by  them,  of  which  the  said  corpo- 
ration shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  free  from 
taxation,  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of 
said  University,  or  of  departments  or  professorships 
therein,  or  for  purposes  connected  with  the  institution, 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  virtue 
and  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of  such  of  the  languages 
and  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  as  shall  be 
directed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  said  corporation — 
they  conforming  to  the  will  of  any  donor  or  donors  in  the 
application  of  any  estate  or  property  received,  which 
may  be  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed  for  any  particular 
object  connected  with  the  University. 

§  4.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent of  their  body,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  may 
require,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board 
may  prescribe;  also,  a  president  for  the  government  of 
the  University,  who  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  such  professors,  tutors,  instructors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  said  University  as  they  shall 
judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof;  and  to  determine  the 
duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibilities,  and  tenures 
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of  their  several  offices,  and  to  remove  each  or  any  of 
them  when  the  interests  of  the  University  shall  require 
it.  They  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  deter- 
mine at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be 
holden,  and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees  to  con- 
vene at  such  meetings.  And  they  are  further  empowered 
to  purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in  repair  such  houses  and 
other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  said 
University,  and  also  to  make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may 
require,  reasonable  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  with  reasonable  penalties,  for  the  good 
government  of  said  University  and  for  the  regulation  of 
their  own  body;  and  also  to  establish  such  departments  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  aod  the  income  of 
the  University  may  allow,  and  to  determine  and  regulate 
the  courses  of  study  in  said  departments;  and,  through 
the  president  of  the  institution,  to  confer  on  such  persons 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  proper  faculty  or  facul- 
ties, such  academic,  honorary  or  other  degrees  as  are 
usually  conferred  by  such  institutions,  and  to  grant  suita- 
ble diplomas,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  University  and  the  secretary  of  the  trustees,  and 
shall  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  the  University. 

§  5.  They  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  their  own  board  by  death,  resignation,  or 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  or  other  cause,  and  to 
elect  additional  members  thereto;  but  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  the  manner  of  nomination  and  election,  and  the 
number  of  which  the  board  shall  consist  (which  number 
shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-one,  (21),  nor  more  than 
the  number  of  States  of  this  Union),  also,  the  number 
which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness, shall  be  determined  by  by-laws  made  by  the  trustees. 
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§  6.  The  trustees  shall  also  provide,  at  the  said  meet- 
ings, for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  visitors,  the 
number  to  be  determined  by  by-laws.  And  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  authority  of  stockholders  in  the 
management  of  this  Institution  shall  cease — it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  Institution  is  held  in  trust,  for  them  and 
the  public,  by  the  trustees  hereby  made  and  provided  for. 

§  7.  The  trustees  shall  maintain  a  preparatory  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  Institution  so  long  as  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  its  inter- 
ests; but  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  separate  it  from  the 
University  proper  by  providing  special  accommodations 
and  instruction  for  preparatory  students. 

§  8.  The  University  in  all  its  departments  shall  be 
open  to  all  persons  of  suitable  age  and  approved  charac- 
ter, without  distinction  of  sex;  and  no  person  shall  be 
refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  its  privileges, 
honors,  or  degrees  on  account  of  sex  or  the  religious  opin- 
ions which  may  be  entertained;  but  any  student  may  be 
suspended  or  expelled  from  the  institution  whose  habits 
are  idle  or  vicious,  or  whose  moral  character  is  bad. 

■  §  9.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  may 
be  used  as  evidence  without  being  specially  pleaded,  and 
shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage;  and  the  acts 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  of  which  this  act  is  an 
amendment  and  embodiment,  are  hereby  repealed. 


By=Laws. 

Adopted  June  25,  1869.     Amended  September  14,  1886, 
and  June  20,  1893. 


ARTICLE  FIRST.— Trustees. 
Section  1.      The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lombard   Uni- 
versity shall   consist  of   twenty-five  members,    of  which 
number  the  President  of  said  University   shall  ex-officio 
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be  one.  The  said  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  first  annual 
session  hereafter,  shall  proceed,  by  drawing  lots,  to  di- 
vide their  body  into  five  classes,  to  be  numbered  respect- 
ively, first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  years  respectively,  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  Each  and  every  State  in  the  United  States, 
which  shall,  by  resolution  of  its  Universalist  State  Con- 
vention, adopt  and  endorse  Lombard  University  as  its 
denominational  school,  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  not 
exceeding  two  delegates  to  represent  the  said  conventions 
respectively,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  all  meetings,  com- 
mencement, examinations,  and  other  special  exercises, 
connected  with  Lombard  University,  and  to  make  strict 
examination  and  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  said  University,  in  all  of  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments, to  report  the  same  to  their  State  Conventions 
respectively. 

Sec  3.  At  its  regular  annual  meeting,  each  year,  the 
said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancies 
as  shall  exist  in  their  board,  occasioned  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  and  the  vacancies  that  shall  occur 
by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  in  the  following  manner: 
The  said  Board  of  Visitors  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint 
one  person  from  each  State  represented  by  delegates  act- 
ually present  at  such  meeting.  The  said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  appoint  an  equal  number,  less  one,  who  together 
shall  constitute  a  Nominating  Board,  who  shall  proceed 
to  nominate  at  least  twice  as  many  persons  as  there  are 
vacancies  to  fill;  and  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  by 
ballot,  elect  from  said  nominees  a  sufficient  number  of 
Trustees  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Board. 
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Sec.  4.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual 
meetings  aforesaid,  may  be  filled  by  said  Board  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting;  who  shall  continue  in  office 
only  until  the  next  regular  annual  meeting  of  said 
Trustees,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as  first 
described. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  no  Board  of  Visitors  shall  be  present 
at  any  annual  meeting,  or  no  Nominating  Board  shall  be 
appointed,  or  the  Nominating  Board  shall  fail  to  make 
nominations,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  said  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  proceed  to  fill  all  vacancies  by  election  from  their 
own  nominations. 

Sec.  6.  The  Trustees  whose  terms  of  office  shall  ex- 
pire each  year  shall  not  participate  in  the  election  of  the 
Nominating  Board,  nor  in  the  election  of  their  successors 
at  the  annual  election  aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least 
eleven  Trustees  in  the  Board,  and  nine  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  except  at  the 
annual  election  aforesaid  seven  may  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  said  election. 

Sec  8.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  shall 
be  held  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  commencement  day  of 
said  University  of  each  year.  Five  trustees  uniting  may 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  at  least  ten  days' 
notice  of  said  special  meeting  shall  be  sent  by  mail  to  all 
Trustees  by  the  Secretary  of  said  Board. 

ARTICLE  II. — Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  for  the  term  for  which  they  shall 
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be  elected  as  Trustees  respectively,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  Provided,  that  if 
the  officer  elected  shall  not  be  a  Trustee,  or  shall  be  a 
Trustee  for  an  unlimited  term,  he  shall  hold  his  office  for 
fiye  years.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  any 
time,  such  appointment  to  be  in  force  until  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  of  him  by  these  by- 
laws, or  by  resolution,  and  such  other  duties  as  usually 
pertain  to  the  office.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  a 
Chairman  may  be  chosen  by  the  members  present. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  attend  to  the  correspondence,  and 
do  such  other  acts  as  are  usually  performed  by  secreta- 
ries. He  shall  draw  all  orders  on  the  Treasury  for  the 
monthly  payments  due  the  employes  of  the  University, 
and  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  and  accounts  against  the 
University,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  avouched 
for  by  the  officer  or  employes  under  whose  direction  the 
expense  was  incurred;  and  all  orders  upon  the  Treasury 
for  money  loaned  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
collect  all  moneys,  both  interest  and  principal,  due  the 
University,  and  immediately  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
Treasurer.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  and 
other  books  (not  pertaining  to  the  Treasurer's  office), 
notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities  (except  his 
own  official  bond)  belonging  to  the  said  University, 
and  shall  keep  them  in  a  sufficient  fire-proof  safe,  to  be 
provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  enter  into 
a  bond,  with   sureties,  to   be  approved   by  the   Executive 
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Committee,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
Lombard  University,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  books,  papers,  se- 
curities and  effects  in  his  possession  or  control  belonging 
to  the  University. 

He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  at 
each  annual  meeting,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  Executive  Committee,  make  a  re- 
port showing  the  amount  of  money  received  and  paid  out 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of  money, 
securities,  and  property  on  hand. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the 
University,  and  pay  the  same  out  only  as  directed  by  the 
Trustees  or  the  Executive  Committee,  evidenced  by  the 
written  order  of  the  Secretary. 

He  shall  also  receive  and  safely  keep  all  such  securi- 
ties and  title-papers,  and  other  valuable  documents  of 
the  University,  as  shall  be  intrusted  to  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  term  shall  pay  over  to  his  successor,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  Trustees  shall  appoint,  all  money, 
securities  and  property  in  his  hands,  or  under  his  con- 
trol, belonging  to  the  University.  He  shall,  at  each  an- 
nual meeting,  and  oftener  when  required  by  the  Trustees, 
make  a  full  report  and  account  of  all  his  acts  and  doings 
as  Treasurer,  including  a  list  and  description  of  all  secur- 
ities and  property  belonging  to  the  University. 

Before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the 
Treasurer  shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  Lombard  Univer- 
sity, with  good  and  sufficient  securities,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  ac- 
counting for,  and  disposition  of  all  money,  securities  and 
property  coming  to  his  hands  as  Treasurer. 
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AETICLE  III.— Committees. 

Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  of 
Trustees,  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
members,  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  have  full  power  to 
transact  all  necessary  business  on  behalf  of  said  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  said  Lombard  University,  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  regular  or  special  meetings  of  said 
Board.  Provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Executive 
Committee;  and,  provided  further,  that  at  each  annual 
meeting  the  Executive  Committee  shall  submit,  in  writ- 
ing, a  brief  and  accurate  synopsis  of  all  business  trans- 
acted by  the  Committee  since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
together  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
they  shall  deem  pertinent  or  proper. 

Sec  2.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  said  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  Financial  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
members,  shall  be  elected,  to  whom,  before  adoption  or 
approval,  shall  be  referred  all  reports,  orders,  or  resolu- 
tions, affecting  the  finances  of  the  said  institution. 

The  said  Committee  shall,  previous  to  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  make  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  books,  securities,  and 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
make  a  report  of  the  result  of  such  examination  at  the 
annual  meeting  aforesaid. 

ARTICLE  IV. — Officers  of  the  University. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Lombard  University 
shall  be  a  President,  the  regularly  appointed  Professors, 
a  Librarian,  and  a  Curator.  The  duties  of  the  said  sev- 
eral officers,  until  otherwise  provided  herein,  shall  be 
such  as  are  usually  performed  by  similar  officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  University,  and  shall  enforce  such  rules  and 
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regulations  concerning  the  same  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  from  time  to  time,  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  the  office  of 
Librarian. 

ARTICLE  V.—  Investments. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  no  money  of  the  University 
shall  be  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  corporation, 
except  upon  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  no 
money  shall  be  loaned  except  upon  real  estate  first-mort- 
gage security,  and  then  only  on  written  application  of 
the  borrower,  accompanied  by  an  abstract,  showing  that 
said  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  property  described 
therein;  and  also  a  written  opinion  of  a  reputable  attor- 
ney, or  expert  examiner  of  titles,  stating  that  such  ab- 
stract shows  that  the  title  to  such  property  is  good  in 
such  borrower,  subject  only  to  such  mortgage,  and  also 
accompanied  by  certificates  of  two  or  more  persons,  that 
satisfy  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Secretary,  that  the  real  estate  is  of  value  equal  to 
double  the  amount  to  be  loaned,  and  the  money  shall  be 
paid  out  on  such  loans  by  the  Treasurer  only  on  a  written 
order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  order  shall  state  on  its 
face,  on  what  account,  and  against  which  fund  to  be 
drawn. 

ARTICLE  VI. — Fiscal  and  Collegiate  Tear. 

Section  1.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  Institution  shall 
begin  with  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year.  The  terms 
and  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employes  shall  run  to  the 
first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  and  the  said  salaries 
shall  be  payable  in  equal  monthly  payments  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  provided  the  financial  condition  of  said 
Institution  shall  admit  of  such  payment. 
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AETICLE  YIL— Amendments. 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Trustees  pres- 
ent, provided  that  such  amendment  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June  preceding  such  meeting. 
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Officers  of  the  University. 


JOHN  VAX  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Vice-President, 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.D., 

| Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  3.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages 

and  Exegesis. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 
JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

SARA  YARDLEY  DeNORMANDIE,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  WARD  CHAPPELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

MARY  FRANCES  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Piano. 

MARY  GASTON  CRIPPEN, 
Instructor  in  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 


*  In  honor  of  the  late  E  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

t  In  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson   D   D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

X  In  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 

Instructor  in  Singing. 

ISABELLE  BLOOD, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  HADLEY, 
Principal  in  charge  of  the  La.dies'  Hall. 

AUGUSTA  J.  CHAPIN,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Art. 

MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D., 

Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature. 

A.  J.  CANFIELD,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Preaching. 

M.  H.  HARRIS,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology. 


JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M., 
Librarian. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Registrar. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

Curator  of  the  Museum. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WOOD, 
Janitor. 
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Organization. 


The   University  embraces  three   distinct  Departments 
of  Instruction: 

I.      The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

II.      The  Preparatory  School. 

III.      The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Faculty. 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Vice-President, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.D., 
"^Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB.  M.  S., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 
JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

SARA  YARDLEY  DeNORMANDIE,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  WARD  CHAPPELL, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

MARY  FRANCES  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Piano. 

MARY  GASTON  CRIPPEN, 
Instructor  in  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 
Instructor  in  Singing. 


*  In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

+  In  honor  of  the  late  Rev.- 1.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

%  In  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  I893. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

Rev.  Augusta  J.  Cliapin Omaha,  Neb. 

Rev.  Amos  Crura Webster  City,  la. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

John  Houston  Finley Galesburg. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson Chicago. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Bret  H.   Brigham Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Gaile  Durston New  Windsor. 

Anna  Ross  Lapham Victoria. 

Loring  Trott Denver,  Colo. 

Burtrust  T.  Wilson Seguin,  Tex. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Robert  F.  Anderson Galesburg. 

Carl  C.  Countryman Perry,  N.   Y. 

Ethel  Mae  Tompkins Avon. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Fannie  Louise  Bradford Quincy. 

Richard  Brown Cromwell,  la. 

Kate  Addie  Carlton Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr Galesburg. 

States  Dickson Galva. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller Modena. 

Daisy  Dean  Wiswell Cameron. 

BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE. 
Guy  A.  Longbrake Galesburg. 
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Candidates  for  Degrees  in  I894. 

CANDIDATES  FOU  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Albert  Ernest  Menke Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler Flushing,  N.    Y. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Willard  J.    White Galesburg. 

CANDIDATES   FOR   THE   DEGREE   OF    MASTER   OF   SCIENCE. 

M.  McClelland  Case .  . Chicago. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe Bockport. 

Kobert  D.  Hill Bradford. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  TEIE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

William  Kichard  Tapper Chicago. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger Galesburg. 

Joseph  Amos  Crum Webster  Citij,  la. 

Maude  Alice  Crum Webster  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston New  Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith Sycamore. 

Lucv  Titus Batavia,  O. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 


Mervin  Wallace  Allen Maquon. 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson Yates  City. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard Delphos,  Kan. 

Susie  May  Berry Alta,  la. 

Cora  J.  Block Davenport,  Iq. 

Lucille  Bragg Lawrence,  Kan. 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown Galesburg . 

Fred  Leo  Campe Galesburg. 

Robert  Gordon  Chappell Galesburg. 

William  R.  Chapin Kirkwood. 

Almira  Lowry  Cheney Saybrool'. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger Galesburg. 

Frank  Lauren  Conger Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Conley Galesburg. 

Lucile  Helen  Connable Hamilton. 

Saidee  Perry  Connable Hamilton. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook LeRoy. 

Rollin  Putnam  Countryman Perry,  N.   Y. 

Elice  Crissey Avon. 

Joseph  Amos  Crura Webster  City,  la. 

Maude  Alice  Crum Webster  City,  la. 

Benjamin  Downs Winslow,  Ariz. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston New  Windsor. 

Fannie  Pauline  Gingrich Galesburg . 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh Creston,  la. 

Robert  Pinckney  Higgins Monmouth. 

Fred  Lewis  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Jr Osceola,  la. 
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John  Paul  Kidder Galesburg. 

Harry  McGee  Lessig Knoxville. 

Hattie  Luella  McCollum Redfield,  Kan. 

Arthur  Moore MbnticeUo. 

Iva  Dell  Myers Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn Galesburg. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith Sycamore. 

J.  Richard  Stanley Strong hurst. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney Wood  hull. 

William  Richard  Tapper Chicago. 

Lucy  Titus Batavia,  0. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins Avon. 

Mary  Townsend Sycamore. 

Emma  Genevra  Yan  Liew Galesburg. 

Albert  Orin  Wakefield Sioux  City,  la. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks Galesburg. 

Hamlet  H.  Whiffin Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Frances  White Galesburg. 

Janie  Gellette  White Lafayette. 

Elizabeth  Wild Sycamore. 

Yada  Rose  VViswell Cameron. 
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Admission  and  Graduation 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADfllSSION. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  by  examination,  by  certificate,  or  by  promotion 
from  the  Preparatory  School. 

ADHISSlON  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  College  may  elect  from  the 
following  list  the  subjects  in  which  they  shall  be  exam- 
ined. Each  subject  counts  as  one  credit,  except  when 
otherwise  stated.  Eighteen  credits  are  required  for  ad- 
mission to  full  standing.  Students  admitted  to  full  stand- 
ing will  be  ranked  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts. 

SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

1.  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader 2 

2.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  three  books 1 

3.  Cicero,  five  orations 1 

4.  Virgil,  four  books 2 

5.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons 2 

6.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books 2 

7.  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books 

'8.  Arithmetic,  including-  the  metric  system 

9.     Elementary  Algebra 

10.  English  Grammar  and  Analysis 

11.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

12.  English  Literature 

13.  Grecian  and  Roman  History 

14.  History  of  the  United  States 

15.  History  of  England 

16.  Physics:  Kiddle's  Text  Book  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent 

17.  Chemistry:  Shepard's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent. 

18.  Physical  Geography 

19.  Botany:  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  an  equivalent 

I  20.  ^Physiology :  Martin's  Human  Body,  or  an  equivalent 

21.  Civil  Government 

22.  German  Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner;  Joynes's  German  Reader.  .     2 

23.  French  Grammar,  Eclgren;  Super's  French  Reader 1 
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When  the  amount  required  for  each  credit  is  not  stated 
in  the  above  list,  it  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  one 
year's  study  in  the  usual  high  school  course. 

As  substitutes  for  the  grammars  and  readers  of  Hark- 
ness,  Goodwin,  Joynes-Meissner,  Edgren,  and  Super, 
other  standard  text-books  will  be  accepted,  provided  that 
a  full  equivalent  is  offered  by  the  candidate  for  examina- 
tion. 

ADrilSSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

The  certificates  of  teachers  in  schools  of  good  stand- 
ing, whose  courses  have  been  approved,  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  an  examination.  To  be  received,  the  certificate 
(blank  forms  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
President)  must  specify  which  of  the  subjects  have  been 
pursued,  and  to  what  extent,  or  what  are  offered  as 
equivalents.  Candidates  so  admitted  will  be  regarded  as 
upon  probation  during  the  first  term  of  their  college 
course. 

ADJIISSION    BY    PROMOTION    FROM    THE     PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

Students,  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years 
of  study  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  this  University,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  fur- 
ther conditions.  Such  candidates  must  have  attained 
the  required  grade  in  eighteen  subjects,  each  occupying 
five  hours  a  week  for  one  term. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  from  other  institutions,  who  present  letters  of 
honorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  equitable. 
Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with 
the  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he  has  studied, 
a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has 
completed,  including  preparatory  studies. 
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ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  to  such  courses  as  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue.  They  will  be  required  to  maintain  a 
standing  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  each  study  chosen. 

Students  in  music  and  art  will  for  the  present  be  class- 
ified as  special  students. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
any  candidate  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  aggre- 
gate of  thirty-eight  courses,  elected  from  the  studies  of- 
fered in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  the 
eighteen  courses  required  for  admission. 

While  the  degree  usually  conferred  upon  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  candidates  whose  aggregate  of  thirty-eight  courses 
includes  ten  in  the  department  of  natural  science  may  re- 
ceive, if  they  prefer,  the  degree  of  Bachelor   of   Science. 

Candidates,  whose  aggregate  of  thirty-eight  courses  in- 
cludes ten  in  literary  or  humanitarian  studies,  may  re- 
ceive, if  they  prefer,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required 
to  prepare  a  thesis  or  oration,  and  to  present  the  same 
at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  day  of  graduation. 

Degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  the  annual  Com- 
mencement day. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

Until  1896,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity who  are  eligible  under  the  conditions  stated  in  for- 
mer issues  of  this  catalogue.  The  new  conditions,  now 
prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  are  as  follows: 

The  degree  of  Master   of   Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
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graduates  of  this  University,  on  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  ten  courses,  pursued  in  actual  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity, beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  showing  original  re- 
search in  the  special  line  of  study  pursued. 

The  University  does  not  at  present  offer  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
This  degree  will  be  conferred  only  upon  candidates  who 
have  pursued  advanced  study  and,  original  research  to  the 
extent  required  for  this  degree  in  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  foremost  European  and  American  Universities. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction. 


THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEH. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect  any 
study  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  Advanced 
courses  in  any  department  may  not  be  elected  until  the 
necessary  preliminary  courses  have  been  taken. 

Elective  studies  are  classed  as  courses  or  half  courses, 
according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each  and 
its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
In  general,  a  course,  in  any  study,  consists  of  five  hours 
of  recitations  or  lectures  per  week  for  one  term.  Certain 
studies,  however,  count  only  as  half  courses,  or  less.  All 
the  courses  in  the  following  list  are  full  courses,  unless 
otherwise  designated. 

ENGLISH. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE    AND    RHETORIC. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  English  are  arranged 
with  a  view  to  their  practical  value.  The  aim  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
art  of  expression  in  the  English  language,  and  in  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  works  of  the 
best  English  and  American  authors.  The  elementary 
studies  which  are  introductory  to  the  courses  named  be- 
low will  be  described  as  English  1  and  2  in  the  studies 
of  the  Preparatory  School. 

3.     English  Composition.    Introductory. 

This  course,  designated  as  English  3,  is  intended  for 
foundation  work  in  the  art  of  composition.  The  text- 
book will  be  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.      Since,  how- 
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ever,  composition  can  be  learned  only  by  practice,  the 
work  of  the  student  will  consist  largely  of  written  exer- 
cises. The  practice  thus  afforded  will  follow  a  systematic 
plan  of  development,  including  narrative,  descriptive,  or- 
atorical, argumentative,  imaginative,  and  journalistic 
writing.  Students  are  advised  to  elect  this  course  as 
early  as  possible  after  entering  College.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Preparatory  English  1  and  2. 

Professor  Lee. 

4.  Rhetoric.     Advanced  Course. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  instruction  to  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  the  established  principles  of  rhetorical 
analysis  and  literary  criticism.  Selections  from  many  of 
the  great  masters  of  prose  will  furnish  examples  for  study 
in  style  and  invention.  A  large  amount  of  writing  will 
be  required  in  this  course.  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  who  have  completed  English  3.  Professor  Lee. 

5.  Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  English 
Literature.  Two  typical  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  read 
in  the  class-room.  Those  studied  this  year  were  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  King  Lear.  The  students  are 
required  to  solve  all  difficulties  of  diction,  of  style,  of 
idiom,  and  of  allusion,  in  the  text;  to  analyze  the  plot; 
and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  dramatist's  treatment 
of  character.  Dowden's  Primer  of  Shakespeare  is  also 
studied  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  poet's 
mind  and  art.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  who  have  completed  English  3.  Miss  Ciiappei.l. 

6.  English  Literature. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  course  includes  three  fea- 
tures: first,  there  are  recitations  from  some  standard 
text- book  of  English  Literature,  giving  a  convenient 
compilation   of  historical    and   biographical    details;  sec- 
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ondly,  the  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer 

is    read    and    paraphrased    in    the    class-room;     thirdly, 

selected  masterpieces  of  English  Poetry  are  read  by  each 

member  of  the  class  individually.      The  student  presents 

the  results  of  his  private  study  in  a  series  of  ten  papers, 

which  are  read  before  the  class.      The  works  thus  treated 

by  each  member  of  the  class  are  as  follows:   Spenser's 

Faery  Queene,  First  Book;  Shakespeare,   two  plays  not 

studied  in  English  5;    Milton,  two  short  poems,  and  the 

First  Book  of   Paradise   Lost;    and   selected   poems   of 

Burns,  Wordsworth,    Scott,    Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley, 

to  the   amount   of    one  thousand  lines  .from   each  poet. 

This  course   can  be  most  advantageously  pursued  by  one 

who  has  previously  done  considerable   general  reading  in 

the  best  English  authors.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3  and  5.  Professor 
Lee. 

7.     American  Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  daily  recitations  in  this  course  will  be 
to  trace  the  development  of  literature  in  America  from 
the  colonial  times  to  the  present.  In  addition  to  this  his- 
torical review,  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  gain  complete  familiarity  with  the  works  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  authors,  and  to  present  the  results  of 
critical  study  in  a  series  of  three  papers  of  considerable 
length.  The  authors,  prescribed  for  1895,  are  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and 
Poe.  The  books  chiefly  used  in  this  course  are  Haw- 
thorne and  Lemmon's  American  Literature,  Stedman  and 
Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Literature,  Stedman's 
Poets  of  America,  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series, 
and  the  complete  works  of  the  autl.ors  selected  for  study. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3  and  5. 

Professor  Lee. 
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8.  Daily  Themes.     Half  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  rapidity 
and  skill  in  composition.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  in  a  short  theme  daily  for  twelve  weeks,  making 
a  total  of  sixty  themes.  There  will  be  no  recitations, 
but  the  instructor  will  meet  the  class  occasionally  for 
conference  and  suggestion.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professors  Lee  and  Wright. 

9.  Forensics.     Half  Course. 

The  student  who  elects  this  course  will  prepare  eight 
forensics  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  words  each. 
These  will  be  criticised  by  the  instructor,  and  rewritten 
by  the  student.  Three  exercises  will  be  required  the  first 
term;  three,  the  second  term;  and  two,  the  third  term. 
Those  who  take  this  course  will  meet  the  instructor  by 
occasional   appointment. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3.        Professor  Lee. 

FRENCH. 
1.     Elementary  Work. 

The  first  six  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  the  grammar, 
with  exercises  in  French  composition;  the  latter  half 
of  the  term,  to  translation  from  the  reader,  with  daily  drill 
in  the  reading  of  French,  and  in  French  construction. 
Text-books,  Edgren's  French  Grammar,  Super's  Reader. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

3.    Translation  of  one  or  more  short  stories. 

Dumas's  Le  Due  de  Beaufort,  George  Sand's  La  Famille 
de  Gennandre,  La  Mare  au  Diable,  or  an  equivalent. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 
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3.    Translation. 

Victor  Hugo's  Quatrevingt-treize,  Souvestre's  Un 
Fhilosophe  sous  les  Toits,  or  an  equivalent.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  2. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary  Work. 

The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  term  will  be  devoted 
to  the  grammar,  with  exercises  in  German  composition; 
the  latter  half  of  the  term  to  translation,  with  daily  drill  in 
the  reading  of  German,  and  in  German  syntax.  Text- 
books, Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar;  Joynes's 
German  Reader.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

2.  Prose  and  Verse. 

Translation  from  Joynes's  Reader  and  of  one  or  more 
short  stories.  Daily  drill  in  German  construction.  Text- 
book, Joynes's  Reader.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

3.  Drama. 

Translation  of  one  of  the  German  dramas.  Die 
Journalisten,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Wilhelm  Tell,  or 
some  equivalent.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  2. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

4.  Conversational  Course. 

Translation,     with     conversations     in     German,     and 

exercises  in  German  composition.      Abstracts  in  German 

required.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

5.  Conversational  Course. 

Continuation  of  German  4.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 
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LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

To  enable  the  student  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
readiness  and  correctness,  and  by  reading  the  ancient 
authors  in  the  original,  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
style  and  spirit,  is  an  essential  object  of  the  instruction 
in  these  departments.  To  attain  this  object,  the  effort  is 
made  from  the  beginning  to  train  the  student  to  habits  of 
accuracy  and  self-reliance. 

Careless  and  inaccurate  translations  are  not  tolerated. 
The  student  is  taught  to  trace  the  derivation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words,  to  study  synonyms,  to  trace  English  words 
to  their  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  and  to  compare  kindred 
words  in  different  languages. 

LATIN, 
i.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.   Harkness's  Latin  Eeader. 

Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students,  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  stu- 
dents. Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin  1.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1 ;  as  a  course  to  Pre- 
paratory students,  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Professor  Grubb. 

3.  Caesar. 

Lowe  and  Ewing's  Caesar.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2;  as  a  course  to  Pre- 
paratory students,  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Cicero. 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

5.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  iEneid.      Winter  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

Professor  Grubb. 
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6.  Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

Professor  Grubb. 

7.  Horace. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace.  Selections  from  Odes 
and  Satires,  Ars  Poetica,  Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

Professor  Parker. 

8.  Livy. 

Chase    and    Stuart's    Livy.      Twenty-first    book    and 

portions    of    twenty-second.      Harkness's    Latin    Prose 

Composition.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

9.  Curtius  Rufus. 

Crosby's  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus's  Life  of  Alexan- 
der.     Third  and  Fourth  Books.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

10.  De  Senectute. 

Chase   and  Stuart's   Cicero's   De    Senectute    and    De 

Amicitia.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Grubb. 

11.  Tacitus. 

Chase  and   Stuart's   Agricola  of   Tacitus  and  portions 

of  Germania.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to 
students  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin: 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon;  White's  Junior  Student's  Latin 
Lexicon;  Doederlehrs  Latin  Synonyms;  LiddelTs  His- 
tory of  Rome;  Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas; 
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Anthon's  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar. 

GREEK. 

i.    Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise    and    Pattengill's    Greek    Lessons.      Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Professor  Parker. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek  1.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

Professor  Parker. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

Professor  Parker. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

Professor  Parker. 

5.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Professor  Parker. 

6.  Odyssey. 

Merry's  Homer's  Odyssey.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

Professor  Parker. 

7.  Greek  Historians. 

Fernald's  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians.    Select- 
ions from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

Professor  Parker. 

8.  ^Eschylus  and  Plato. 

Woolsey's     Prometheus     Bound     of     iEschylus,    and 

portions  of  Tyler's  Apology  of  Plato.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7. 

Professor  Parker. 
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9.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  the  Gospels.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4.  Dr.  White. 

10.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  Pauline  Epistles.      Fall  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7,  or  Greek  9. 

Dr.  White. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference 
to  those  pursuing  the  study  of  Greek: 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  Autenrieth's  Ho- 
meric Dictionary;  Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Go's  Classical 
Atlas;  Anthon's,  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary:  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar:  Good- 
win's Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 

HEBREW. 
1,  2,  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School, 
but  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  whenever  they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be 
formed  each  year  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will 
enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  liter- 
ary analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  text- 
books used  are  Bissell's  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar, 
Harper's  Hebrew  Manual,  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment. Three  terms — Fall,  "Winter,  and  Spring — each 
term  counting  as  a  course. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take 
the  course.  Dr.  White. 

HATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate 
habits    of   precision    in  thought,  and    power   of   abstract 
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reasoning.  It  is  believed  that  these  qualities  of  mind  can 
nowhere  be  better  acquired  than  in  mathematical  study. 
In  addition,  mathematical  facts  and  formulae  are  learned, 
and  practice  is  given  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

5.     Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,    the 

solution   of   Quadratic,    Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate 

Equations,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical    and 

Geometrical  Progressions.      Wells's  College  Algebra  is 

used.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4.    (See  p.  61.) 

Professor  Wright. 

6.  Higher  Algebra. 

This   course   is  a  continuation   of  Mathematics  5,  and 

embraces  the  study  of  Series,  Undetermined  Coefficients, 

the   Binomial   Theorem,    Logarithms,    Permutations  and 

Combinations,  Probability,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Professor  Wright. 

7.  Plain  Geometry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill 

in  the  first  principles  of  Geometry.      Each  proposition  is 

carefully  analyzed,  and  particular  attention   is  given   to 

correct  reasoning  and  precise  expression.      Wells's  Plane 

and  Solid  Geometry  is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

Professor  Wright. 

8.  Plain  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  7.  It  is  the  design  in 
these  two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in 
the  text-book.  This  includes  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  circle,  the  polyedron, 
the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  7. 

Professor  Wright. 
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9.  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  trigonometrical 
equations,  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles, 
and  problems  involving  an  application  of  trignometry  to 
mensuration  and  surveying.  Wells's  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trignometry  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  Jones's  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  recommended.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8. 

Professor  Wright. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  course  treats  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  seer 
tions,  and  higher  plane  curves.  Hardy's  Analytic  Geom- 
etry is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

11.  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Field  work  and  problems.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

12.  Differential  Calculus. 

Osborne's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  used. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  10. 

Professor  Wright. 

13.  Integral  Calculus. 

Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  12. 

,  Professor  Wright. 

[Mathematics  12  and  13  will  be  given  in  1894-95,  but  not  m  1895-96.] 

14.  15.     Applied  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 
[Mathematics  14  and  15  will  not  be  given  in  1894-95,  but  will  be  given 
in  1895-96;  alternating  with  Mathematics  12  and  13.] 

ASTRONOMY. 

Those  facts  with  which  all  educated  persons  are  sup- 
posed  to  be   acquainted   are   committed  to   memory,  the 
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constellations  are  pointed  out,  and  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  observing  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  through 
the  telescope.  In  the  computation  of  the  size,  weight, 
and  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  students  meet  with 
problems  which  afford  a  good  test  of  their  acquirements 
in  Mathematics.  The  history  and  development  of  the 
science  is  laid  before  them,  and  their  attention  is  invited 
to  the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  the  sublime  gen- 
eralizations of  modern  Astronomy  have  been  achieved. 

i.     General  Astronomy. 

Young's  General  Astronomy  is  used.      Fall  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 
2.     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Students  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  advanced  mathe- 
matical work  required  in  Astronomy  1,  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  class  and  take  a  descriptive  course,  using  the 
same  text-book,  but  omitting  the  mathematical  portions. 
This  will  count  as  a  half  course. 

Open  to  all  College  students.  Professor  Wright. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  various  phenomena  treated  under  mechanics, 
acoustics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The 
student  is  led  to  note  the  general  mechanical  principles 
that  apply  throughout. 

i.     Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory  work.  It  is  general  in  charac- 
ter and  requires  only  elementary  mathematics.  Fall 
term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Professor  Rich. 

2.     Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics. 

In   Mechanics,    the   student   is    made    thoroughly    ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Laws  of  Motion  and  the  Laws  of  Fall- 
ing Bodies;  is  taught  the  various  methods  of  finding  Re- 
sultants of  Forces,  and  the  principles  of  action  of  the 
different  classes  of  Machines. 

In  Hydrostatics,  instruction  is  given  in  the  Statics  and 
the  Dynamics  of  Liquids,  in  the  methods  of  finding  their 
Specific  Gravity,  and  in  the  way  some  of  them  may  be 
utilized  as  Mechanical  Powers. 

In  Pneumatics,  the  tension,  weight,  and  pressure  of  air 
and  of  gases  are  considered,  and  the  causes  of  many  phe- 
nomena, such  as  Trade  Winds,  Land  and  Sea  Breezes, 
Tornadoes,  and  Cyclones,  are  shown.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Rich. 

3.     Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

In  Acoustics,  the  Mature  and  Laws  of  Sound  are  devel- 
oped, and  the  Mathematics  of  Musical  Notes  are  made 
plain. 

In  Optics,  the  Laws  of  Light,  of  Refraction,  of  Reflec- 
tion, and  of  Transmission  are  demonstrated,  and  the 
Cause  of  the  Rainbow,  the  Nature  of  the  Wave  Theory, 
Newton's  Rings,  and  Polarized  Light  are  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

In  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  the   subject  is  discussed 

at  length,  and  the  various  Theories,  ancient  and  modern, 

are  brought  to  the  consideration  of   the  student.      Spring 

term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  2. 

Professor  Kicir. 

Olmsted's  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in 
Physics  2  and  3. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is:  first,  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemical  phonomena;  second,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
■of    Theoretical    Chemistry    and  Stoichiometry ;    third,    a 
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careful  study  of  the  elements  and  their  more  important 
compounds;  fourth,  methods  and  work  in  Analysis, 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

i.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recita- 
tions or  lectures  and  one  hour  of  experimental  work. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  and  consists  of 
four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures  and  one 
hour  of  experimental  work.  The  course  consists  chiefly 
of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Stoichiometry,  and  a  study  of 
metals.  Barker's  Inorganic  Chemistry  is  used  as  a  text- 
book.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Professor  Rich. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  ex- 
perimental demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  The 
lectures  treat  chiefly  of  food-stuffs,  their  composition  and 
adulteration.  Remseirs  Organic  Chemistry  is  used. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

In  each  of  the  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  the  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  experiments,  and  the  laboratory 
gives  opportunity  for  individual  work  on  the  principles 
discussed. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  work.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

"  Professor  Rich. 
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6.     Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  5. 

Professor  Rich. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  and  6,  form  progressive  courses  in 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  General  Quali- 
tative and  Quantitative  methods  are  explained,  and 
analysis  is  made  of  such  compounds  as  ores,  soils,  ferti- 
lizers, milk,  butter,  water,  soaps,  gas,  drugs,  etc. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Biologv  is  given  chieliv  by  text-book 
recitations,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  numerous  ex- 
perimental demonstrations.  The  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents is  called  to  the  structural  and  physiological  rela- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of  plants  and  animals.  Stere- 
opticon  views  are  shown  illustrating  different  parts  of 
the  work. 

i.     Physiology. 

The   course   in   human   physiology    consists  of   topical 

recitations,     and     lectures     with     demonstrations.       The 

microscope  is   used,  furnishing  valuable   aid  in  the  study 

of  tissues.      Hygiene  is   made  a  large   element    of    the 

work.       Text-book,    Martin's    Human   Body,    Advanced 

Course,  or  an  equivalent.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 
2.     Zoology. 

Packard's   Zoology  is   made  the    basis  of  the  work  in 

this  course.      Lectures  are  also  given   and  typical  forms 

dissected.      The  valuable  collection  of  the   University  is 

made    use    of    for    purposes    of    illustration    and    study. 

Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  wnohave  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rice:. 
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3.  Botany. 

The  course  in  Botany  consists  of  recitations,  lectures, 
and  plant  analysis.  Each  student  is  also  required  to 
make  for  himself  a  herbarium.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
to  give  instruction  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  in  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  of  the  preser- 
vation of  specimens.  Text-book,  Gray's  Lessons.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

4.  Evolution. 

The  student  is  led  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views 
of  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Weis- 
mann,  Le  Oonte,  Romanes  and  other  writers  upon  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  and  to  examine  with  critical  dis- 
crimination the  evidence  presented  for  the  various  opin- 
ions that  have  been  held  concerning  the  origin  of  species 
and  the  development  of  organic  forms.  Romanes's 
Treatise  on  the  Darwinian  Theory  is  employed  as  a  text- 
book, and  the  works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned  are 
used  for  collateral  reading.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Biology  2  and  3,  and  to  others  by 
special  permission.  Professor  Lee. 

GEOLOGY   AND   MINEROLOGY. 

1.  Geology. 

The  work  in  Geology  is  given  by  text-book  recitations, 
supplemented  by  lectures,  and  excursions  for  field  work. 
The  University  has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
which  serves  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study. 
Dana's  work  is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  Biology  2,  and 
Biology  3.  Professor  Rich. 

2.  Mineralogy. 

This   course   consists  of  a   qualitative   determination  of 
minerals  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.      Winter  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Geology  1  and  Chemistry  4. 

Professor  Rich. 
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HISTORY,  ECONOMICS,    JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  courses  in  these  departments  constitute  a  group  of 
allied  studies,  which  may  profitably  be  considered  by 
students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
man  in  his  social  and  political  relations.  In  answer  to 
the  increasing  demand  for  work  in  this  line,  these  depart- 
ments are  now  considerably  strengthened.  Two  new 
courses  in  Economics  (1  and  3)  have  been  added,  and 
two  courses  (Social  Science  1  and  History  4),  formerly 
taken  only  by  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  are  now 
open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Text-book,  Swinton's 
Outlines  of  the  World's  History.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students,  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

2.  United  States. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Text- book,  Montgom- 
ery's American  History.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and,  as  a  half  course,  to  College  students. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

3.  England. 

History    of    England.         Text-book,      Montgomery's 

English  History.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and,  as  a  half  course,  to  College  students. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

4.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  course  in  church  history  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open  to 
college  students.  It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the 
early  organization  and  extension  of  Christianity  and  the 
successive  periods  of  the  church  down  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Middle  Ages  will  be  briefly  studied, 
and   attention    will   then   be   directed  to  the   Revival   of 
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Learning   and  the   Rise    of    the   Reformation.      Fisher's 

History  of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand-book,   and 

topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  class  for 

special  investigation  and  reports.      The  library  is  supplied 

with  works  in  this  department  and  the  advanced  student 

will  find  ample  materials  for  original  research.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  College  students  who  have  completed  History  1. 

Professor  Lee. 
5.     History  of  Civilization. 

The  development  of  European  civilization  is  traced 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Special  studies  in  the  institutions  and  social 
movements  of  the  middle  ages  are  made  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.  Winter 
term. 

Open  only  to  students  of  advanced  standing.  Professor  Lee. 

ECONOniCS. 

1.  Science  of  Government. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  theory  of  government,  especially  of 
the  National,  State,  and  Municipal  governments  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  deals  briefly  with  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  elements  of  common  law.  Fiske's  work 
is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students.        Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

The  standard  economic  theories  of  production,  exchange 
and  distribution  are  developed  before  the  class;  and  the 
bearing  of  these  theories  on  vital  economic  questions  of 
the  day  is  frankly  and  freely  discussed.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  write  essays  on  economic  topics,  and 
to  read  them  for  discussion.  In  preparing  these 
essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal  aid  of  the  in- 
structor  in   directing   their   reading.      A  good  reference 
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library  for  this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  class. 
Walker's  Political  Economy  is  used.      Spring  term. 
Open  to  all  College  students.  Professor  Wright. 

3.     Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  embraces  the  finances   of  the   Revolution; 

the  financial  administrations  of  Morris,    Hamilton,    and 

Gallatin;  the   bank   struggle,    tariff  legislation,    and   the 

financial   measures  of  the    civil   war   and   reconstruction 

period.      This  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 

frequent  reviews.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  2. 

Professor  Wright. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

1.     International  Law. 

This  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  diplomacy,  the  exten- 
sion of  treaties,  and  the  progress  of  those  instrumentalities 
which  tend  to  amity  among  nations.  The  principles  of 
humanity  which  govern  civilized  nations  in  the  conduct 
of  modern  warfare  are  also  brought  out.  Other  topics 
are  the  duties  of  ambassadors  and  consuls,  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  rules  for 
neutral  nations  in  time  of  war.  Woolsey's  International 
Law  is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  quali- 
fied by  previous  training-  to  take  the  course.      President  Staxdish. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
1.    Social  Science. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but 
it  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  Mackenzie's 
Social  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  text-book,  but  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Schaeffle,  Laveleye, 
Ivirkup  and  others.      In   connection  with  this  course,  six 
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lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Mod- 
ern Socialism.      Fall  term. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take  the 

course.  Dr.  White. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

i.    General  Psychology. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  sensibilities  and  will, 
as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  psychic  acts.  The  relation 
of  Physiology  to  Psychology  is  shown.  By  frequent  ap- 
peals to  Consciousness,  and  the  Mental  States  of  the 
pupil,  the  subject  is  treated  more  from  the  practical  side 
than  the  theoretical.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  as 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  Thinking  Powers  as  time  and 
circumstances  will  permit.  Baldwin's  text-books  are 
used,  and  Ladd's  for  reference.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified 
by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.  President  Standish. 

2.  Psychology  of  the  Feelings  and  Will. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but 
it  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  Discus- 
sion is  freely  entered  into,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  moral  feelings. 
Baldwin's  text-book  is  used.      Winter  term. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take 
the  course.  Dk.  White. 

3.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic. 

Numerous  examples  of  arguments  and  of  fallacies  are 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  class,  and  the  var- 
ious logical  methods  and  their  appropriate  uses  are 
pointed  out.      Jevons's  text-book  is  used.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  quali- 
fied by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.      President  Standish. 
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4.     Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature  and 
grounds  of  obligation  are  investigated  and  applied  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  Muirhead's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  quali- 
fied by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.      President  Staxdish. 

ELOCUTION. 

1.  Elocution. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  careful 
training  in  the  correct  method  of  breathing  and  systema- 
tic work  in  voice' building  and  development.  Exercises 
for  clear,  distinct  enunciation  and  for  correct  pronunciation 
are  given,  together  with  elements  of  quality  and  force  of 
voice  and  their  application.  A  part  of  each  recitation  is 
devoted  to  physical  work,  consisting  of  free  movements. 
Each  pupil  is  required  to  deliver  one  recitation  a  week 
before  the  class  for  criticism.  In  preparation  of  this 
selection  he  will  be  given  at  least  one  private  rehearsal 
by  the  Instructor.  The  practice  thus  afforded  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Fall 
term.      Counts  as  a  third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Miss  Chappell. 

2.  Elocution. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  voice  work  begun 
in  Elocution  1.  The  term's  work  embraces  Principles  of 
Action,  elements  of  Pitch,  Time,  and  Emphasis.  The 
individual  drill  in  selections  is  also  continued.  Recita- 
tions twice  a  week.  Winter  term.  Counts  as  a  third  of 
a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 

Miss  Chappell. 

3.  Elocution. 

This  course  consists  of  private  drill,  recitation  before 
the  class,  and  criticism.      The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to 
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afford   teacher   and   student   an   opportunity  for  a    more 

painstaking  preparation  of  the  selection  to  be    delivered 

before  the  class.     The  class  will  meet  but  once  a  week  for 

criticism  in  selections  thus  prepared.      A  part  of  the  hour 

will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  illustrative  and   emotive 

gesture.      Spring  term.      Counts  as  a  third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1  and  2. 

Miss  Chappell. 

4.  Physical  Culture. 

The  object  of  Physical  Culture  is  the  development  of 
strength,  precision  of  movement,  freedom  and  grace  of 
carriage.  The  work  during  the  first  term  consists  of 
simple  marching  exercises  and  free  movements.  The 
second  term's  work  consists  of  free  movements  and  dumb- 
bell exercises.  Wand  and  Ring  exercises  constitute  the 
third  term's  work,  together  with  fancy  steps  and  march- 
ing exercises.  The  class  will  meet  a  half  hour,  three 
times  a  week.  Physical  Culture  for  the  entire  year 
counts  as  half  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Miss  Chappell. 

5.  Edwards  Reading  Class. 

The  object  of  this  class,  is  to  develop  good  readers. 
The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  sight  reading  and  the 
reading  of  selections  which  have  been  assigned  for  prep- 
aration. The  Edwards  Prizes  are  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course.  This  class  meets  daily.  Fall 
term.      Counts  as  one  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Miss  Chappell. 

6.  Elocution. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  Elocution  6  is  to  assist  the 
student  in  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  great  orators, 
both  American  and  English.  Each  student  is  required 
to  deliver  before  the  class  for  criticism,  a  certain  number 
of    representative    selections,    chosen    from    the    orators 
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studied.      Recitations  twice  a  week.      Fall  term.      Counts 
as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Miss  Chappell. 

7.  Elocution. 

Important  features  of  Elocution  7  are  original  orations, 
class  debates,  and  criticism.  Extemporaneous  speaking 
will  also  form  a  part  of  this  course.  Two  orations  and 
one  debate  will  be  required  from  each  member  of  the 
class.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Winter  term.  Counts 
as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  3,  and  6. 

Miss    (    II  AI'I'KLL. 

8.  Elocution. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  and  reading 
of  two  Shakespearian  plays.  A  careful  analysis  of 
the  plot,  study  of  the  characters,  and  committing  of 
the  more  important  passages  of  the  play  are  required. 
Recitations  three  times  a  week.  Fall  term.  Counts  as 
half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Miss  Chappell, 

9.  Elocution. 

Elocution  9  is  a  continuation  of  Elocution  8.  The 
method  pursued  in  this  course  includes  two  features,  (1) 
impersonation  of  characters,  (2)  the  preparation  of 
certain  portions  of  the  play  for  public  delivery.  Reci- 
tations twice  a  week.  Winter  term.  Counts  as  half  a 
course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  3,  and  8. 

Miss  Chappell. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Industrial  Draw- 
ing, which  is  a  foundation  to  either  Mechanical  or  Pic- 
turesque Art,  and  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Portraiture, 
Landscape,  Flowers,  Fruit,  Marine,  Figures,  &c. 

The  work  in  this  department  extends  through  the  year,  and  does  not 
count  towards  a  degree.  Miss  Blood. 
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MUSIC, 
i.     Piano. 

Pupils  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  essentials  of 
Piano  technique  according  to  the  methods  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  art.  No  pains  are  spared  to  secure 
facile  execution  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  jet  this  is 
regarded  as  only  a  means  to  artistic  interpretation. 

Those  intending  to  teach  will  find  the  methods  here 
employed  very  helpful.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work, 
special  normal  drill  will  be  given,  if  desired. 

Miss  Smith. 

2.  Guitar,  Mandolin,  and  Banjo. 

The  course  consists  of  private  lessons  at  hours  to   be 

arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Mrs.  CRiprEN. 

3.  Singing. 

The  method  employed  in  voice  culture  as  applied  to 

Singing  is  the  old  Italian,   of  which  Lamperti  was  the 

best  representative.      This   method   is   supplemented   by 

the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries. 

Private  lessons  at  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

The  courses  in  Music  extend  through  the  year  and  do 
not  count  towards  a  degree. 
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Tabular  View  for  the  Year  1894=95. 


Hour. 

Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

8.00 

Economics  3. 
Elocution  8. 
♦Hebrew  1. 
History  1. 
History  4. 
Latin  4. 
Latin  7. 

♦Hebrew  2. 
History  2. 
History  5. 
Latin  5. 
Latin  8. 
Physics  2. 

Bio'ogy  4. 
French  3. 
♦Hebrew  3. 
Latin  6. 
Latin  9. 
Physics  3. 

9:30 

Chemistry  2. 
Elocution  6. 
German  4. 
Greek  6. 
♦Greek  10. 
Mathematics  1. 
Mathematics  8. 
Philosophy  1. 

Chemistry  3. 
Elocution  7. 
English  2. 
German  5. 
Greek  1. 
Mathematics  9. 
♦Philosophy  2. 
Philosophy  3. 

Economics  1. 
Economics  2. 
Geology  1. 
Greek  2. 
♦Greek  9. 
Jurisprudence  1. 
Physical  Geography  1. 

10:30 

Biology  1. 
French  1. 
Greek  3. 
Latin  10. 
Mathematics  5. 
♦Social  Science  1. 

Biology  2. 
Elocution  9. 
English  4. 
French  2. 
Greek  4. 
Mathematics  2. 
Mathematics  6. 

Biology  3. 
Greek  5. 
History  3. 
Mathematics  7. 
Philosophy  4. 

11:30 

Astronomy  1,2. 
Elocution  5. 
English  1. 
EngJish  3. 
German  1. 
Greek  8. 
Physics  1. 

English  5. 
English  6. 
German  2. 
Greek  7. 
Mathematics  3. 

<  hemistry  1. 
English  7. 
German  3. 
Latin  11. 
Mathematics  4. 
Mathematics  11. 

2:00 

Chemistry  5. 
Elocution  1. 
Latin  1. 

Mathematics  12. 
t[Mathematics  14  ] 

Chemistry  6 
Elocution  2. 
Geology  2. 
Latin  2. 

Mathematics  13. 
[Mathematics  15.] 

Chemistry  4. 
Elocution  3. 
Latin  3. 
Mathematics  10. 

3:00 

Chemistry  5. 
Elocution  4. 
F]nglish  9. 

Chemistry  6. 
Elocution  4. 
English  8. 
Geology  2. 

Chemistry  4. 
Elocution  4. 

*  Divinity  School  Courses.     Hour,  subject  to  change. 
t  Courses  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1894-95. 
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Preparatory  School. 


DEPARTflENT  OF  ELEHENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  INTRODUC= 
TORY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES. 


The  primary  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare 
students  thoroughly  for  admission  to  College,  but  it  also 
affords  special  advantages  to  those  students  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  or  to  fit  themselves  for  active  business , 
and  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  complete  Course. 

Thoroughly  adequate  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure 
success  both  in  and  out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  Department  with  the  full 
assurance  that  they  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in 
those  subjects  and  principles  which  contribute  to  sound 
scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College. 
Instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  College  Professors, 
as  well  as  by  the  Department  Instructors. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open 
to  all  without  extra  charge. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the 
number  in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites 
and  receives  individual  drill,  every  day.  Contrast  such 
opportunities  with  the  disadvantages  of  membership  in 
crowded  classes,  and  note  the  gain  to  the  student  here. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here 
afforded,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 

The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during  term 
time,  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The  student's 
absence,  even  for  a  few  days,  entails  upon  him  much 
greater  injury  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Parents  are 
earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  se- 
curing continuous  attendance. 

HONEY. 

The  student  should  be  supplied  with  funds  only  just 
sufficient  for  his  actual  needs.  A  larger  sum  might  lead 
to  extravagance,  and  prove  an  injury  rather  than  a 
benefit. 
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Students  in  the  Preparatory  School, 


Byron  Leroy  Baird WllUamsfield. 

Mary  Belle  Bishop Galesburg. 

Ella  Berry  Boston Galesburg. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Stephen  Alonzo   Chapin Gerlaw. 

Bertie  M.  Clark Good  Hope. 

Christie   Cranston Galesburg. 

Charles  ftolt  Dart Potsdam,  1ST.   Y. 

Henry  C.  Denman Elyria,  0. 

Charles  Ambrose  Dickey Kewanee. 

Herbert  Judd,  Jr Galesburg. 

Henry  W.  Leaverton Sheridan,    Wyo. 

Bert  H.  Mclntyre Hansom. 

Emeline  Tibbets  Morris Whitewater,    Wis. 

James  Murphy Williamsfield. 

Frank  D.  Reynolds Galesburg. 
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Courses  of  Study 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  in 
the  Preparatory  School.  A  student  will  be  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  eighteen  of  these  courses.  In  making  up  his 
total  of  eighteen,  he  is  free  to  choose  which  studies  he 
will  take,  except  that  no  study  of  an  advanced  grade  can 
be  taken  until  the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been 
completed.  Moreover,  the  courses  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  interferences  between  two  studies  coming  at 
the  same  hour.  (See  schedule  of  hours  of  recitation  page 
55.)  In  all  cases  it  will  be  for  his  advantage  to  consult 
with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory  School 
(Professor  Grubb)  before  making  his  elections. 

ENGLISH, 
i.     Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Peed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English.  This 
course  embraces  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  phrases, 
sentences,  and  composition.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

A  continuation  of  English  1,  including  syntax  and  the 
analysis  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.      Winter  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Theme  work  will  be  required  of  students  in  English  1 
and  2. 

3.  English  Composition.     Introductory. 

This  course  will  consist  largely  of  written  exercises. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  narrative,  descriptive,   oratori- 
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cal,  argumentative,  imaginative,  and  journalistic  writing. 

Text-book,  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  1  and  2. 

Professor  Lee. 
ELOCUTION. 

i,  2,  3.     Elementary  Courses. 

These  three  courses  are   continuous  through  the  year, 

each  term  counting  as  one-third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students.  Miss  Chappell. 

LATIN. 

1.  Grammar  and  Reader 

Harkuess'sLatin  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 

Fall  Term. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin   1.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

Professor  Gbubb. 

3.  Csesar. 

Low  and  Ewing's  Csesar.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Cicero. 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations.      Fall  Term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

5.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  Aeneid.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

Professor  Grubb. 

6.  Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin   5.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

Professor  Grubb. 
GREEK. 

1.     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengill's  Greek  Lessons,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Parker. 
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2.  Grammar  and   Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek   1.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

Professor  Parker. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

Professor  Parker. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

Professor  Parker. 

5.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Professor  Parker. 

MATHEriATICS. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  to  Percentage.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  1.  Percentage  and  its 
applications,  Alligation,  Extraction  of  Roots,  Mensur- 
ation   including  the  Metric  System.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

3.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Wells's  Academic  Algebra  is  used.      Winter  term. 
Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Wright. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  3.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Mathematics  3  and  i  are  continuous  through  the  winter 
and  spring  terms  and  include  everything  in  the  text-book 
preceding  quadratic  equations. 
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PHYSICS 
i.     Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures  with  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory  work.  It  is  general  in  char- 
acter and  requires  only  elementary  mathematics.  Fall 
term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Rich. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 
i.     Elementary. 

Text-book,     Houston's     New     Physical     Geography. 

Spring  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

CHEHISTRY. 
i.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations 

or  lectures,  and  one  hour  of  experimental  work.      Spring 

term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 

HISTORY. 

i.     Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.      Text-book,  Swinton's 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

2.  United  States. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Text-book,  Montgom- 
ery's American  History.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 

3.  England. 

History    -of     England.        Text-book,      Montgomery's 

English  History.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  De  Normandie. 
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Ryder  Divinity  School. 


The  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  was 
opened  for  the  admission  of  students  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1881.     The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1885. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1890,  it  was  voted  to  name  the  theological  department 
of  the  University  the  Ryder  Divinity  School  in  honor 
of  the  late  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose  munifi- 
cent bequests  to  the  University  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Divinity  School  from 
any  other  source  was  received  from  the  late  Hon.  A.  G. 
Throop,  of  Chicago,  founder  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Pasadena,  California.  In  1890,  Mr.  Throop 
gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  endowment  of 
the  Divinity  School. 


Courses  of  Instruction, 


The  following  Courses  of  Instruction  are  offered: 

1.  A  full  Course  of  study,  occupying  four  years. 
Those  who  complete  this  Course  will  be  entitled  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  An  elective  Course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
embracing  those  studies  which  will  prove  most  useful  in 
view  of  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  student.  Any 
student,  who  completes  one  of  the  partial  Courses,  may 
receive  a  Certificate  of  his  actual  attainments  in  the 
studies  pursued. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted 
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to  the  advantages  presented  by  the  other  Departments  of 

the  University. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants,  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  must  bring  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  good  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter. Candidates  must  also  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Bachelors  of 
Arts  may  complete  the  Full  Course  in  three  years. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  School  as 
widely  useful  as  possible.  They  wish  to  announce, 
therefore,  that  it  is  open  to  all  persons  qualified  to  profit 
by  its  opportunities. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to 
furnish  education  and  training  to  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  School  is  also  open  to  persons  who  do  not 
intend  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  pursuit  of  studies  of  a 
theological  or  religious  character  is  an  interesting  and 
helpful  means  of  personal  culture.  Such  a  course  is 
especially  recommended  to  persons  who  desire  to  become 
better  fitted  for  useful  service  in  the  Sunday  school,  the 
church,  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union,  and  similar 
societies,  or  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  work. 

Upon  those  who  come  with  these  purposes,  no  denomi- 
national test  will  be  imposed. 

Students  of  all  denominations  and  beliefs  will  "be 
welcome  to  the  advantages  of  study  and  training  in  the 
Divinity  School,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  regular  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Board  in  good  families  can  be  secured  for  from  $3.00 
to  $4.00  per  week.  Students  may  greatly  reduce  their 
expenses  by  forming  clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 
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PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Universalist  church  may,  upon  complying  with  all  the 
necessary  conditions  and  receiving  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty,  obtain  assistance  from  the  Universalist 
General  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $150  per  year.  Applications  will  be 
granted  only  when  entirely  satisfactory.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  this  loan  will  not  be  issued  till  November: 
new  students  should  therefore  come  with  resources  of 
their  own  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  for  at  least  one 
term. 

Those  who  have  not  a  definite  purpose  of  entering  the 
Universalist  ministry  are  not  eligible  to  the  Convention 
Loan. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  their  regular  course, 
students  who  are  proficient  in  preaching  are  able  to 
secure  frequent  appointments,  and  thu£  add  to  their 
pecuniary  resources. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  School  the  com- 
ing year,  are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with 
the  President. 
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Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
*  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  NEHEMTAH  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages 

and  Exegesis. 


*Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Greek. 

Rev.  JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Houiiletics  and  Biblical  Interpretation. 

ANNA  WARD  CHAPPELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution. 


Non-Resident  Lecturers. 
Rev.  A.  J.  CANFIELD,  D.  D. 

Rev.  M.  H.  HARRIS,  D.  D. 

Rev.  M.  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  JACOB  STRAUB,  D.  D. 


*  The  Hull  Professorship,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  at  present  the  chair  is  filled  by  President  Standish. 
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Degree  Confered  in  I893. 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 
Charles  E.   Yarney Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Eliza  M.  Drake  Curtis Avon. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgren Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jasper  LeRoy  Ever  ton Pla infield. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner Downs,  Kan. 

Henry  La  Fayette  Gillespie Manchester,  Iowa. 

Elijah  Emmett  Hamand Le  Roy. 

Rett  E.  Olmsted Potsdam,  N.   Y. 

Margaret  Titus Batavia,   Ohio. 

THIRD  YEAR, 

Frances  Elizabeth  Cheney Saybrook. 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans Hutsonville. 

Orlando  Leo  Harlan Walnut,  Kan. 

Charles  Robert  Jones Nettleton,  Mo. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
James  Alvin  Clark Good  Hope. 

C.  W.  Edward  Gossow StryJcer,  Ohio. 

William  Josiah  Herbener Galesburg. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton Tillman,  2nd. 

William  Willis  Slaughter Bowie,  Tex. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

George  Hilary  Ash  worth Eaton,   Ohio. 

Ora  Smith  Campbell Boston,  Ind. 

Roy  Huddleston Dublin,  Ind. 

Edward  Milton  Minor Springdale,  Ark. 

George  Burr  Rogers Somerset,  Mich. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Scottsbnrg,  Ky. 

Cornelia  Cooke  Ward Hastings,  Neb. 
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Course  of  Study 

LEADLNG  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 
First  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Rhetoric:    Art  of  Composilion;  Themes. 

Biblical  Geography:    Barrows;  Lectures. 

Life  of  Christ:    Geikie;  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Universalism  Asserted:     Allir. 

Rhetorical  Exercises:    Elocution. 

second  term. 
Rhetoric:    Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Greek:    Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Biblical  Archaeology:    Barrows;  Lectures. 
Rhetorical  Exercises:    Themes;  Elocution. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Greek:    Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Science  and  Christianity. 

Ethics:    Muirhead's  Moral  Philosophy;  Butler's  Analogy. 

Chemistry 

Rhetorical  Exercises:    Themes;  Elocution. 


Second  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 


Greek:     Anabasis. 

Hebrew:    Bissell's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  optional. 

Ecclesiastical  History:    Fisher. 

Homiletics:    Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching-;  Written  Exercises. 

Pulpit  Exercises. 

second  term. 
Greek:     New  Testament. 
Hebrew:     Harper's  Manual,  optional. 
Logic. 

Homiletics:     Study  of  Masterpieces;  History  of  Preaching-. 
Pulpit  Exercises. 

third  term. 
Greek:    Critical  Reading  of  the  Gospels;  Exegesis. 
Hebrew:     Selections  from  Old  Testament;  or  an  Elective. 
History  of  Doctrines:    Of  Retribution,  Beecher. 
Preaching:     Composition  and  Criticism  of  Sermons. 
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Third  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Psychology:    Baldwin. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:    John;  Epistles. 
Hebrew:    Optional. 

History  of  the  New  Testament:    Reuss;  Cone's  Gospel  Crit- 
icism. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

second  term. 
Hermeneutics:    Immer. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:    Epistles. 
Psychology:     Baldwin:  Feelings  and  Will. 
Higher  Criticism:    Lectures. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

third  term. 
Comparative  Theology:    Clark;  Lectures. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:    Hebrews. 
Metaphysics:    Ontology. 
Theology  of  Universalism  :    Thayer. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 


Fourth  Year. 


FIRST   TERM. 

Systematic  Theology:    Martensen. 
Social  Science:    Mackenzie. 
Anti-Theistic  Theories:    Flint. 
Preaching. 

second  term. 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament:    Driver. 

Methods  of  Ethics:    Sidgwick. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:    Revelation. 

Preaching. 

third  term. 

Philosophy  of  Religion:    Lotze. 

Pastoral  Theology:    Lectures. 

Biblical  Criticism:    Old  Testament  in  its  Relation  to  Assyrian 

and  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
Natural  Theology. 
Preaching. 
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Recitations  in  the  Divinity  Course. 


FIRST  TERM. 

« 

SECOND  TERM. 

« 

THIRD  TERM. 

w 

M 

W 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

11:30 

Rhetoric. 

11:30,  Rhetoric. 

8:00 

Science  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

10:30 

Biblical  Geography. 

10:30 

Biblical  Archeology. 

10:30 

Ethics. 

9:30 

Life  of  Christ. 

9:30 

Greek. 

9:30 

Greek. 

8:00 

Universalism  as- 
serted. 

2:00 

Elocution. 

11:30 

Chemistry. 

2:00 

Elocution. 

2:00 

Elocution. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

2:00 

Homiletics. 

2:00 

Homiletics. 

10:30 

History  of  Doctrines. 

8.00 

Church  History. 

9:30 

Logic. 

9:30 

Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. 

10:30 

Greek. 

10:30 

Greek. 

8:00 

Hebrew. 

8  00 

Hebrew. 

8.00 

Hebrew. 

Composition  of  Ser- 

3.00 

Elocution. 

3:00 

Elocution. 

mons. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

9:30 

Psychology. 

3.00 

Hermeneutics. 

9:30 

Comparative 

Theology. 

11  30 

Paresis. 

10  30 

Exegesis. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

10.30 

History  of  the  New 
Testament. 

9:30 

Psychology. 

11:30 

Metaphysics. 

Preaching. 

11:30 

Higher  Criticism. 
Preaching. 

Preaching. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

9:30 

System  al  ic  Theology 

8.00 

Introduction   to  the 
Old  Testament. 

9:30 

Philosophy  of 

Religion. 

8.00 

Anti-Theistic 
Theories. 

9:30 

Methods  of  Ethics. 

10.30 

Natural  Theology. 

10:30 

Social  Science. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

2:00 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Preaching. 

Preaching. 

8:00 

Biblical  Criticism. 
Preaching. 
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Departments  of  Study 


I.     OLD  TESTAMENT  STUDY. 
i.    Hebrew. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the 
criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

The  text-books  used  are  Bissell's  Practical  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Harper's  Hebrew  Manual,  and  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament. 

2.  Old  Testament  Introduction. 

Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  with  references  to  Fripp,  Ryle,  Bacon, 
Robertson,  and  other  works. 

3.  Lectures. 

During  the  second  term,  a  course  of  Lectures  is  given 
on  the  Science  of  Documentary  Analysis,  the  Principles 
and  Method  of  Historical  Criticism,  and  the  Religious 
Aspects  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

II.     PREPARATORY   GREEK. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  previously  acquired.  The  students  in 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School  receive  elementary  instruc- 
tion from  the  Williamson  Professor  of  Greek,  in  classes 
with  students  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Their  thorough  course  in  the  Greek  Grammar  and 
Lessons  and  in  the  Anabasis  enables  them  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
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III.    THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAHENT. 

The  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
continues  five  terms.  This  course  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text,  the  study  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  Two  of  the  Gospels  and  most  of  the  Epis- 
tles are  carefully  read  and  analyzed.  The  Pauline 
Epistles  are  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written,  and  are  compared  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  Paul's 
doctrine.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  the  principles 
and  methods  of  Comparative  Philology  and  of  Historical 
Criticism  are  constantly  employed. 

IV.     HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAHENT. 

The  leading  text-book  employed  in  this  subject  is 
Reuss's  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  connection  with  this,  is  used  President 
Cone's  Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity. 
Reference  is  made  also  to  other  authorities  and  to  cur- 
rent discussions.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  put 
the  student  into  possession  of  the  leading  facts  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  history  of  the  several  books  and  the 
formation  of  the  canon. 

V.     SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text- 
book. A  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several 
Christian  doctrines  with  an  extended  examination  of 
associated  questions  and  controversies.  The  widest  lib- 
erty is  given  for  questions  and  discussions  on  the  various 
topics  presented. 

VI.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Mackenzie's  Social  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  text-book, 
but  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Schseffle, 
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Laveleye,  Kirkup,  and  others.  In  connection  with  this 
course,  six  lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and  Develop-* 
ment  of  Modern  Socialism. 

VII.     PHILOSOPHY. 

Two  years  are  given  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and  its 
applications  to  religious  thought.  The  subjects  included 
in  this  department  are  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  Ontol- 
ogy, Anti-Theistic  Theories,  Methods  of  Ethics,  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion,  and  Natural  Theology. 

VIII,     COriPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

The  work  of  the  students  consists  in  the  examination 
and  comparison  of  authorities  upon  the  great  Non-Chris- 
tian religion.  Special  topics  are  investigated  and  re- 
ports made  by  each  member  of  the  class.  This  year  con- 
siderable time  has  been  spent  upon  material  afforded  by 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions. 

IX.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 

1.  A  general  course  in  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  taken  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 
Fisher's  Church  History  is  used  as  an  outline  text-book. 
An  excellent  library  in  this  department  affords  a  field  for 
additional  reading  and  investigation. 

2.  In  the  third  term  of  the  same  year,  a  special 
course  is  offered  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Retri- 
bution. Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  monograph  on  this  sub- 
ject is  used  as  a  text-book;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Hosea 
Ballou,  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  various 
apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  books  are  also  employed. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  original  sources 
of  information   as  to   the    state  of   opinion   in   the    early 

church. 

X.     HOMILETICS. 

1.  In  the  first  year  of  their  course,  the  Divinity 
students    are   required    to    study   Rhetoric    and    English 
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Composition  for  two  terms.  The  subjects  are  pursued  in 
the  regular  college  classes,  with  daily  recitations  and 
frequent  written  exercises.  The  second  term,  an  extended 
course  in  English  Literature  is  also  taken. 

2.  The  formal  study  of  Homiletics  is  begun  in  the 
first  term  of  the  second  year.  One  term  is  devoted  to 
Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching,  with  exercises  in  construct- 
ing plans  of  discourses,  and  developing  the  same. 

3.  An  advanced  course  in  Homiletics  consists  of  the 
study  of  masterpieces  of  sermonic  literature.  The  library 
of  the  University  is  well  supplied  in  this  department. 
Each  student  reads  the  best  sermons  of  about  twenty  of 
the  greatest  English  and  American  preachers,  such  as 
Latimer,  Taylor,  South,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Robertson, 
Chalmers,  Spurgeon,  Edwards,  Murray,  Ballou,  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Chapin,  Beecher,  Brooks,  and  others. 
Considerable  study  is  given  to  the  best  sermons  of  the 
present  day.  The  method  of  study  requires  analysis,  ab- 
stract, comment,  and  criticism.  Attention  is  especially 
directed  to  the  sources  of  spiritual  power. 

XI.     PREACHING  AND  PULPIT   EXERCISES. 

An  exercise  in  Preaching  is  held  every  Friday.  Each 
member  of  the  two  higher  classes  delivers  a  sermon  every 
four  weeks.  The  preaching  is  followed  by  helpful  criti- 
cism. Exercises  in  reading  hymns  and  selections  of 
Scripture,  take  place  at  the  same  session  of  the  School. 

XII.     ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  are  offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocu- 
tion and  Physical  Culture. 

As  features  of  this  work  may  be  enumerated:  Dumb- 
bell Exercises  and  other  forms  of  Physical  Drill,  Yocal 
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Culture,   Respiration,    Gesture,    General    Reading,    Dra- 
matic, Bible,  and  Hymn  Reading,  and  Pulpit  Oratory. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution 
classes  in  the  University,  but  also  receive  a  large  amount 
of  individual  training. 

XIH.    COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  a  college 
course  take  such  studies  as  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
Logic,  Psychology,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Relations 
of  Science  and  Christianity,  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Divinity  students  are  also  permitted,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty,  to  pursue  other  studies  in  the  college 
course. 
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General  Information. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  begins  in  September  and  closes  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms,  consisting  of  six- 
teen weeks,   twelve  weeks,    and  ten   weeks,  respectively. 

Students  should,  if  possible,  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  University  year,  since  much  of  the  work  is  arranged 
progressively  from  that  date.  They  will,  however,  be 
allowed  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  may 
elect  the  studies  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

The  annual  Commencemenf  exercises  of  the  University 
are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

APPORTIONHENT  OF  TIME. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  University  are  held  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Devotional  exercises,  at  which  attendance  is  required, 
are  conducted  daily  in  the  College  chapel. 

From  the  courses  of  study  offered,  each  student  is 
expected  to  elect  work  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  hours  of  recitations  per  week.  In  all  courses 
(unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description)  the  class 
meets  every  day,  and  the  recitation  occupies  one  hour. 
Absence  from  a  recitation  will  forfeit  the  mark  in  that 
study  for  the  day. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  the  standing  of  a  student  in 
each  of  his  courses  will  be  expressed,  according  to  his 
proficiency,  by  one  of  four  grades,  designated  respec- 
tively by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D. 
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The  grade  is  determined  by  attendance,  quality  of 
recitations  or  laboratory  work,  occasional  examinations, 
written  exercises,  and  such  other  tests  as  the  Instructor 
in  the  course  may  impose. 

Grade  C  is  the  lowest  which  will  be  accepted  in  any 
study  in  order  that  it  may  count  as  a  credit  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

If  the  term-standing  falls  below  Grade  C,  the  student 
may  still  have  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  his  profici- 
ency in  the  work  of  the  course  by  passing  a  thorough 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term;  but  if  he  fails  to 
attain  Grade  C  in  this  examination,  no  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  course. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  experimentation.  A  considerable  sum  has 
recently  been  expended  for  additional  instruments  of  the 
best  modern  designs,  thus  increasing  the  facilities  of  the 
department  for  illustrating  lectures  and  recitations. 
Students  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  Physics  through  a  series 
of  Laboratory  experiments,  which  they  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistry,  described  else- 
where in  this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  former 
facilities  proved  inadequate  to  the  growing  demand,  and 
accordingly  a  new  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  fitted 
up  in  the  most  approved  modern  style.  Each  student  in 
Chemistry  has  a  desk  provided  with  gas,  water,  re-agents, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  Laboratory  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General  Chemistry,  and 
in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 
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MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  is  large  and  valuable.  The  collection  of 
Zoological  and  Geological  specimens  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State.  The  collection  of  corals  is  especially  fine, 
containing  illustrative  specimens  from  many  different 
localities.  All  the  specimens,  duly  classified  and 
arranged,  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  A 
fine  collection  of  minerals,  birds  and  ethnological  speci- 
mens, the  gift  of  the  late  A.  B.  Cowan,  Esq.,  a  former 
citizen  of  Galesburg,  is  known  and  designated  as  the 
Cowan  collection.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Pound,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
has  recently  presented  to  the  Museum  a  valuable  herba- 
rium illustrating  the  flora  of  Nebraska. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  University  build- 
ing and  is  open  daily.  The  books  are  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  easy  of  access.  They  may  be  taken  out  by 
the  students  upon  application  to  the  Librarian. 

A  complete  card  catalogue,  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  is  a  convenience  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Library. 

A  room  in  the  northeast  tower  has  bean  fitted  with 
shelves,  and  furnishes  much  additional  space  for  stacking 
books.  A  case  for  pamphlets  has  been  constructed  on  a 
plan  which  permits  ready  access  and  reference  to  un- 
bound material. 

READING  ROOn. 

Many  of  the  best  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  kept 
on  file,  and  are  accessible  to  the  students. 

THE  LOMBARD  REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is 
published  monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record 
of  College  events,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  and  Alumni  of  the  University. 
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SOCIETIES. 
The  Erosophian. 

The  Erosophian   Society    was    organized    January    29, 

1860.      Any  gentleman   connected   with   the    College    or 

Divinity  School  is  eligible  to  membership,  and  is  entitled 

to  all  the  benefits  of  the   Society.      Its   regular  meetings 

are  held  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week.       The   literary 

exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates,  and  essays. 

The  Philomathian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1860.  Any 
male  student  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity is  eligible  to  membership,  and  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Society.  It  holds  its  regular  meetings  on  Friday 
evening  of  each  week.  The  literary  exercises  consist  of 
discussions,  essays,  and  orations. 

The  Zetecalian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  University.  Its  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays, 
historical  narrations,  and  general  discussions.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  on  Monday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
The  Society  occupies  a  room  well  furnished  and  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  its  use.  The  officers  are  elected 
quarterly. 

The  Philalethian. 

This  Society  was  organized  by  the  students  of  Ryder 
Divinity  School,  December  4,  1891.  Any  duly  entered 
student  of  Lombard  University  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship.     Open   meeting  every  Friday  at  2:45  p.  m. 

PRIZES, 
i.    The  Swan  Prizes. 

Two    prizes    for    excellence     in    Oratory    are    offered 

annually  by  Mrs.  J.  H.    Swan,  of  Chicago.      They  are  of 

the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten    dollars,  respectively. 

The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  in  January. 
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2.  The  Townsend  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Declamation  are  offered 
annually  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  of  Sycamore.  They 
are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respec- 
tively. The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  during  Com- 
mencement week. 

3.  The  Edwards  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Reading  are  offered 
annually  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Edwards,  of  Chicago. 
They,  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars, 
respectively.  The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  in 
December,  and  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  the  pre- 
scribed Course  in  Reading. 

EXPENSES. 
Boarding. 

Good  board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  may  be  obtained 
at  |3.00  per  week  and  upwards. 

In  some  cases  students  board  themselves.  This  method 
of  Boarding  is  especially  adapted  to  students  living  near 
Galesburg  and  coming  from  the  same  family  or  neighbor- 
hood. Unfurnished  rooms  may  be  hired  at  $2.50  per 
month.  The  whole  cost  of  living  in  this  way  seldom 
exceeds  $2.50  per  week:  it  is  often  less. 

Boarding-clubs  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years.  They  furnish  the  members  with  excellent 
board  at  economical  rates. 

The  yearly  expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set 
down  as  follows: 

To  those  who  board  themselves— 

Room-rent,  boarding-,  fuel,  and  light,  at  $2.00  per  wetk $  76  00 

Charg-es  for  incidentals,  per  annum 5  70 

Washing,  estimated  for  the  year .     lf>  00 

Books 12  00 

Total $108  70 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  families, 
the  cost  will  be  $4.00  per  week  for   boarding,    fuel,    and 
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light,  making  an   addition   to  the  foregoing  estimate   of 
§76  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfort- 
able, home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 

Ladies'  Hall. 

The  Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  young  ladies  only, 
is  situated  at  622  Pine  Street,  one  block  west  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Hadley,  who  may  be  addressed  in  regard  to 
rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  bedstead,  springs,  mat- 
tress, chairs,  table,  mirror,  and  carpet.  All  rooms  are 
heated  by  the  hot  water  system. 

Young  ladies,  occupying  these  rooms,  will  be  required 
to  furnish  bedding,  pillows,  towels,  lamps,  napkins,  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  to  pay 
for  necessary  washing,  and  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in 
order. 

The  price  of  board  to  those  occupying  rooms  thus  fur- 
nished will  be  as  follows:  Fall  term,  sixteen  weeks, 
$60;  Winter  term,  twelve  weeks,  §±5;  Spring  term,  ten 
weeks,  §37.50. 

Board,  with  room  fully  furnished,  may  be  had  at  an 
additional  charge  of  twenty- five  cents  per  week. 

An  additional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  is 
made,  when  one  occupies  a  room  alone  from  choice;  but 
the  privilege  of  assigning  two  ladies  to  each  room  is  re- 
served. 

Each  lady,  boarding  at  the  Hall,  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  damage  done  to  the  room  and  the  furniture 
used  by  her. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Tuition  and  Incidental  Expenses. 

(  Common  English  Branches,  per  year $15  00 

Preparatory.  -]  Higher  English  Branches,  per  year 19  00 

(  Classical ,  per  year 25  00 

College  Courses,  per  year 33  00 

Drawing — extra 

Painting  in  Water  Colors — extra 

Oil  Painting — extra.     Per  term  of  eleven  weeks 6  00 

Instrumental  Music — extra.     75  cents  per  lesson 

Use  of  Piano  for  Practice,  one  hour  a  day,  20  cents  per  week, .... 

Voice  Culture,  with  Singing — extra 

Extra  Incidental  Expenses,  per  year 5  70 

The  charge  for  Tuition  and  Incidentals  for  each  term 
is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  term. 

Bills   for   Tuition   and   Incidental   Expenses    must    be 

paid  IN  ADVANCE. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University 
is  enabled  to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desiring 
to  secure  an  education. 

Perpetual  Scholarships. 

Fifteen  Perpetual  Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have 
been  founded  by  the  following  named  persons: 

The  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh. 

The  F.  R.  E   Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  0.  Cornell. 

The  Geo.  B.  Wright  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 

The  George  Power  Scholarship,  by  George  and  James  E.  Power. 

The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mnlliken. 

The  Clement  F.  LeFevre  Scholarship,  by  William  LeFevre  and  Mrs. 

Ellen  R.  Coleman. 
The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  by  Samuel  Bowles. 
The  Dollie  B.  Lewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B.  Lewis. 
The  O.  B.  Ayres  Scholarship,  by  0.  B.  Ayres. 
The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Newcomb. 
The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.  T.  Perry. 
The  Mary  W.  Conger  Scholarship,  by  the  children  of  Mary  W.  Conger. 
The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D. 
The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 
The  Women's  Association  Scholarship,  by  the  U.  W.  A.  of  Illinois. 
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BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure, 
by  bequest,  to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  the  accompanying  form  is  here  given: 

I  hereby  give   and  bequeath  to   Lombard    University 

for (state  the  object) and 

direct  that  my  executor  pay  said  bequest  to  the  Secretary 
of  said  University  within after  my  death. 


CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates 
or  not,  are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any 
change  of  residence,  in  order  that  the  publications  of  the 
College  may  be  sent  to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars 
of  information  will  be  sent  to  all  that  apply  for  them. 
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General  Summary. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ART5. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1894. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 2 

Master  of  Arts 1 

Master  of  Science 3 

Bachelor  of  Arts 1 

Bachelor  of  Science 7 

—  14 
Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 51 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 16 

RYDER  DIVINITY  5CH00L. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1894. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 8 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Fourth  year 8 

Third  year 4 

Second  year 5 

First  year 7 

—  L4 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Students  in  Music '28 

Students  in  Art 11 

—  33 

152 
Names  entered  twice 31 

Non-resident  candidates. .    6 

—  87 

Total 115 
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Association  of  Graduates, 
1893=1894. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

LYMAN  McCARL,  Quincy. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

J.  D.  WELSH,  Galesburg. 

SECRETARY, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Galesburg 

TREASURER, 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Galesburg. 

IIISTORIAX, 

WILLIAM  T.  SMITH,  Galesburg. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

LYMAN  McCARL,  JON  W.  GRUBB. 

ALVA  T.  WING,  CHARLES  A.   WEBSTER, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 


Anniversary,    Wednesday,  S  P.    M  ,  June  6,  1S94. 
Reunion,   Tuesday,  2  P.  M. 
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The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.,  placed  immediately  after  a  name, 
implies  that  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.)  was 
received  on  graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached,  is  deceased.  Tie  date 
following  designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

1856. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.  M.,  Manufacturer,  322Kacine  Ave., Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M Clergyman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeeley,  A.  M.,  Ex-M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.,*  1889 Wellington,  Kan. 

Addie  Hurd,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Wm,  Van  Horn) 

1149  Dorchester  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Jennie  Miles,  A.  M.,*  1859 Decatur. 

1857. 

Fielding  B.  Bond,  A.  B.,*  1862 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown,  A.  B.,*1868 Mankato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,*1892 Meriden,  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Lanning,  A.  B Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike,  B.  S Asst,  Sec.  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1858. 

Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

President  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Elgin. 
Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B .Manufacturer,  Columbus,  0. 

1859. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Elwell,  B.  S.,*1869 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorney,  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Elgin. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Brower)*  1892 Chicago. 

1860. 

Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B R.  R.  Traveling  Agent,  Newton,  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,*  I860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbie,  A.  M Druggist,  Bushnell. 
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Jame-s  S;ott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,*  1860. Onarga. 

AlbertSidney  Slater,  M.  8.,  M.  D Wataga. 

1861. 

Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M.,*  1869 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A.  M.,  D.  D Clergyman,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Henry  George  Pollock,  A.  M Olirgjman,  Forest  Hill,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Catlin)*  1867 Vinton,  la. 

1862. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hard  Conger,  A.  M. . .  Ex-Minister  to  Brazil,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Samuel  Alvus  Dow,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Wllconia,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B.  S.,*  1863 Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes,  A.  M Banker,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  A.  M Attorney,  Osceola,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston,  M.  S Teacher,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Harvey  Rowell,  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S. 

Ex.  M.  C,  Attorney,  13,  24th  Ave.,  Denver.  Col. 

Alfred  Henry  Trego,  A.  M Merchant,  Hoopeston. 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M.,  M.  D Okaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Ranstead) E'gin. 

1868. 

Samuel  Addison  Calhoun,  A.  B Reporter  "Peoria  Heral  I,'1  Peoria. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane  Biddlecome,  M.  S Book  keeper,  Columbus,  0. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nead)*  1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Bnllman) Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis) 

2734  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Sarah  Jane  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger) DesMoines,  la. 

1861. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Ramona  Indian  Industrial  School  of 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Leslie  Greenwood,  A.  M With  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Laura  Lavina  Pike,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell) 

4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Josephine  Raymond,  A.  M.,  (Antioch  College),  (Mrs.  Maxwell) 

Champaign. 
Sallie  Raymond,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Green) Champaign. 
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1865. 

Elmore  Chase,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Ramona  Indian  Industrial  Schoolof 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Joseph  Henry  McCormick,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin,  B.  S Private  Teacher, [Riverside,  Cal. 

1866. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.M. ,  State  Representative,  Eureka,  Kan. 

Hon.  George  R.  Shook,  B.  S Teacher  and  Surveyor,  Gocdland,  Kan. 

James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S. 

Attorney,  1002  Opera  Housek Block,  Chicago. 
Emma  N.  H.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

1867. 

William  Bryan  Carloch,  B.  S Attorney,  Bloomirgton. 

William  Harvey  Woods.  B.  S Farmer,  West  Brooktyn. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  L) .* Denver,  Col. 

1868. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B.,*  1870 Concord,  Vt. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorney,  Cherokee,  la. 

Wellington  Smith,  B.  S.,*  1870 Annawan. 

Edward  Keys  Walbridge,  B.  S. 

Loan  &  Real  Estate  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Claycomb,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Grubb) Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merrian  Kirk.  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Kerr)*  1879 Chicago. 

Almedia  Beals,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Wickwire) Farmington. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Otis  Jones) 

5859  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Grace  Greenwood.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Holroyd) 

887  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Emeline  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,*  1881 Rockford. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  Kirke  Keller) 

Artist.  3  rue  St.  George,  Paris,  Fiance. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.   Milnor) Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tenney,  L.  A..  (Mrs.  Edwards)*  1871. .  .Omaha,  Neb. 
Mary  Emeline  Weston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Woodman)*  1888 Portland,  Me. 

1869. 

Rauselden  Cooper,  B.  S. Attorney,  Oquawka. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M Attorney,  189  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger,  B.  S Attorney,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 

Hon.  Howard  Knowles,  B.  S Capitalist,  Galesburg. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S Attorney,  Butte  City,  Mont. 
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John  Ewalt  Wiley,  B.  S Farmer,  Elinwcod. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Samuel  Kerr) 

1323  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Ella  May  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  S.  0.  Snyder) Denver,  Col. 

Mary  Hartman,  L.  A.,  A.  M.  1888 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

1870. 

Jared  Perkins  Blood.  A.  B Attorney,  Sioux  City.  la. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Biown,  A.  M Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D Newport,  R.  I. 

Matthias  Crum,  M.  S Banker,  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook,  A.  M.         _ 

With  the  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Rookery  Building,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton,  M.  S. 

Clerk,  Interior  Department,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Concord.  Yt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry)*  1883 Girard,  Kan. 

Flora  Amanda  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Fargo). .  .San  Antonio,  Cal. 

1871. 

Hon.  Martin  Ireneus  Brower,  A.  M Attorney,  Fuflerton,  Neb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M  ,*  1884 Wa  Keeney.  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood,  A.  B Druggist.  Seneca.  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  A.  B. 

Attorney,  90  S.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B Circuit  Judge,  Chicago. 

John  DeBolt  Stephenson,  B.  S..*  1872 Dexter.  Ind. 

Ida  Bullock,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Thatcher)*  1894 Attleborongh.  Mpss. 

Hannah  Laura  Haight,  B.  S Teacher.  Meriden. 

Ada  May  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Hale) Yonkers.  N    Y. 

Marv  Knowles,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Alspaugh) Washington.  Kan. 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Do  a) Galesburg. 

1872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase,  B.  S. 

Deputy  U.  S.  Mining  Surveyor,  Georgetown,  Col. 
Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B. 

Real  Estate  Agent,  2024  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
AliceM.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Copeland).  .School  Trustee.  Monroe.  Wis. 
Mattie  Wilburn  Burford,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Bates).  .Merchant,  Wichita,  Kan. 
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1873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,*  1892 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ada  D.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D Denver,  Col. 

Ellen  M.  Brown,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Salley)*  1883 Monroe,  Wis. 

Anna  L.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Fuson) Milliner,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Clara  Richardson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  G.  P.  Claycomb) Farragut,  la. 

Sara  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M Lincoln,  Neb. 

1874. 

William  Albrecht,  B.  S.,*  1878 Tiskilwa, 

Eugene  E.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Newton,  Kan. 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S.  .Clerk,  Recorder's  Office,  235,  37th  St.,  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D Collierville,  Tenn. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Courtney)*  1891 Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman,  B.  S Teacher,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1875. 

Charles  A.  Back,  L.  A Commission  Merchant,  LeRoy. 

Lucien  J,  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1886. 

Clergyman,  927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
C.  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  (Tufis)...  .Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carrie  Brainard,  A.  M Clergyman,  Little  Hocking,  0. 

Etiiina  S.  Collins,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Buchanan) Teacher,  Elgin. 

Lillie  E.  Conger,  L.  A.,*  1877 Oneida. 

Genie  K.  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Noteware)*  1888..  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nichols) St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pryne,  L.  A..  .Teacher  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  St  Dak. 
Luella  R.  Warner,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock) 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Trenton,  Neb. 

1876. 

Hon.  Jay  L.  Hastings,  B.  S.,*  1894 T. Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.'M.  Risley), Harvard,  Neb. 

Stella  Hale,  L.  A Galesburg. 

Lottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L.  J.  Dinsmnre) 

927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
IzahT.  Parker,  A.  M.,*  1891 Banning,  Cal. 

1877. 

George  F.  S.  Baker,  A.  M.,*1891 Goodenow. 

Charles  C.  Maynard,  A.  M Dentist,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Clara  Z.  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun) 

4  East  14th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Emily  L.  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  North  Henderson. 

Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Lottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,*1879 Tipton,  la. 

Ella  MeCullough,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh) Galesburg. 

1878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick,  A.  B Supt.  City  Schools,  Clinton,  la. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  (Tufts) 

Clergyman,  1132  H  St.,  Lincoln,  Xeb. 
Shirley  C.  Ransom,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1892. 

Orange  Grower,  Crescent  City,  Fla. 
Adah  M.  Mariner.  M.  S Teacher  of  Elocution,  Walnut  Grove. 

1879. 

Jon.  W.  Grubb,  M.  S Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale,  A.  M Bank  Cashier,  Pittsburgh,  Kan. 

Douglas  A.  Myers,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster,  B.  S Secre:ary  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

J.  Edwin  Webster,  B.  S Furrier,  Galesburg. 

1880. 

Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M Kansas  City.  Mo. 

William  H.  Livingston,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Cashier  Kansas  State  Bank,  Wichita,  Kan. 

William  A.  Parker,  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  Galesburg. 

Otto  H.  Swigart,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stockman,  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf,  B.  S Stenographer,  689  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Jennie  B.  Townsend,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster) Galesburg. 

1881. 

George  F.  Hughes,  A.  B Attorney,  285  N.  Lincoln  St..  Chicago. 

MiloC.  Somers,  M.  S.,  War  Dept.  Clk.,  1405  N.Y.  Av.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes)  285  X.  Lincoln  St..  Chicago. 

1882. 

Reuben  D.  Bower,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser.  Barry. 

Henry  M.  Chase,  A.  M Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Galesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart,  B.  S Farmer,  Dikee,  X~eb. 

Elmer  H.  West,  M.  S.,*  1894 Yates  City. 

1883. 

Cha*.  E.  Brewster,  A.  B. 

Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  2013,  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jas.  W.  Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  (Tufts) Clergyman.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Z.  Jones,  B.  S Farmer,  Galva. 
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John  H.  Miles,  B.  S Farmer,  Garnett,  Col. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Brewster). 

2013,  2nd  Ave.  Soutb,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lizzie  E.  Furniss,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Loring).  ..Teacher,  Denver,  Col. 

Emma  J.  Livingston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  T.  Wing) Galesburg. 

Ella  E.  Williams,  A.  M   Teacher,  Prescott,  Arizona  T. 

1884. 

Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Wesf) Yates  C-t;. 

Gay  M.  Branson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet, 

Lulu  M.  Burt.  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Cravens) Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Ph.D.,  (Leipsic) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

.lay  Edwards,  M.  S County  Supt.  Schools,  Amboy. 

Frank  R.  Jones,  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 

1885. 

Jennie  B.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney,  B.  S.,*  1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles) GarnStt,  Col. 

Lizzie  B.  Hughes  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  D.  Pern ) Table  Grove. 

Ella  Suiter,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard)*  1894 Alexis 

Lyman  McCarl,  M.  S. 

Master  in  Chancery  and  Attorney,  304  N.  6th  St.,  Quincy. 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

George  Cram,  B.  D Clergyman,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  0 Teacher,  Marysville,   Wash. 

1886. 

Rainie  Adamson,  M,  S  ,  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Snail)  Teacher,  Marysville  Wash. 

L.  Ward  Brigham,  M.  S.,  M .  D 803  Perry  St.,  Chicago. 

John  M.  Davies,  M.  S Teacher,  Lombard vi lie. 

Anna  H.  Ebbard,  B.  S Teacher,  Lawrence,  Neb. 

Alice  L.  Roberts,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  L  Andrew) Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rachel  Watkins,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  Dellgren) 

801,  8th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
August  Dellgren,  B.  D.,.  .Clergyman,  801,  8th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hiram  J.  Orelup,  B.  D Clergyman,  Bristol,  N.  Y. 

1887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb,  A.  M County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Quincy. 

Henry  C.  Morris,  A   M United  States  Consul,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S ' Attorney,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller,  B.  S Clerk,  Elgin. 
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Jay  Welsh,  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

Alva  T.  Wing,  B.  S Cashier  0.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  Galesburg. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Newtown,  0. 

Osgood  G.  Colegrove,  B.  D Clergyman,  Kent,  0. 

Mary  Garard,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  I.  Rjllin  Andrews) 

3221  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1888. 

Peter  F.  Hawley,  B.  S Teacher,  Alta. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S.  .Manager  American  Well  Works,  Dallas,  Texa*. 

Allen  W.  Lapham,  M.  S.,  M.  D. . Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 
Elfreda  L.  Shaffer,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  Newport) Clergyman,  Wauponsee. 

1889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

President  Holiness  CollegiVe  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 

George  E.  Dutton,  M.  S Asst.  Ca-hier  1st  Nat.  Bank,  Sycamore. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S Tutor  Chicago  University,  Chicago. 

Edward  P.  McConnell,  M.  S Attorney,  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Allen  F.  Moore,  B.  S Merchant,  Monticello. 

William  T.  Smith,  M .  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Vanna  R.  Williams,  B.  L Teacher,  Galesburg. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  D ...Clergyman,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Carrie  A.  Rice,  B.  D Clergyman,  Escondido,  Cal. 

1890. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S.,  A.  B Tutor  Chicago  University,  Chicago. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Yates  City. 

Bret  H.  Brigbam,  M.  S Attorney,  84  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Gaile  Durston,  M.  S Teacher,  Waterloo,  la. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S Stock  Dealer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh,  B.  S.,*  1893 Creston,  la. 

AnnaE.  Ross,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Lapham) .  .Victoria. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S.,*  1894 Galesburg. 

Loring  Trott,  M.  8.  ...Merchant,  Cor.  12th  and  Curtis  Sts.,  Denver,  Col. 

James  J.  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Anderson) Yates  City. 

Burtrust  Wilson,  M.  S.  . .  .Professor  Gaudalupe  College,  Seguin,  Texas. 
Lilian  J.  Wiswell,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  E.  P.  McConnell) 

«  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Thomas  Dotter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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1891. 

Willard  J.  White,  A.  B.,  Med.  Student,  Barnes  Med.  College,  St.  Louis. 
M.  McClelland  Case,  B.  S. 

Medical  Student  Chicago  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S Teacher,  Peoria. 

S.  Taylor  Donahoe,  B.  S Merchant,  Kockport. 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler) Chicago. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Maquon. 

Delia  M.  Rogers,  B.  L Carmi. 

William  Franklyn  Smith.  B.  D. 

Student  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago. 

1892. 

Frank  N.  Allen,  B.  S Teacher,  Camp  Point. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Farragut,  la. 

Harry  A.  Blount,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Macomb. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Attorney,  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  B A:  st.  Principal  City  Schools,  Waterloo,  la. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  B.  S Jeweler,  Williaim,field. 

Grace  S.  Harsh,  B.  S Crpston,  la. 

Lissie  Seeley.  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Leonard  Crew) Salem,  la. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  B.  S Bank  Clerk,  Sycamore. 

Luther  F.  Wyman,  B.  S Stenography  Student,  Austin. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  D Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 

Eme  K.  (McCollum)  Jones,  B.  D Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 

George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman,  Princeton. 

1898. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  A.  B Reporter  "Morning  News,"  Galesburg. 

Carl  0.  Countryman,  A.  B Teacher,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  xM.  Tompkins,  A.  B Bank  Clerk,  Avon. 

F.  Louise  Bradford,   B.  S Teacher,  Quincy. 

Richard  Brown, B.  S.  .Law  Student  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Kate  A.  Carlton,  B.  S Assistant  Postmaster,  Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr.,  B.  S Bank  Clerk,  Galesburg. 

States  Dickson,  B.  S. 

Law  Student  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller,  B.  S Wyoming. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell,  B.  S Cameron. 

Guy  A.  Longbrake,  B.  L Me  lical  Student,  Galesburg. 

Charles  E.  Varney,  B.  D Clergyman,  Storm  Lake,  la. 
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Honorary  Degrees. 


The  degree  placed  immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary 
degree  conferred  by  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  by  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred  by 
Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  by  another 
institution,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  1).  D.  ..Ex- President  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton.  X.  Y. 

1860.  *Ansel  Streeter,  A.  M Weston.  Mo. 

1862.  *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.  .Prin.  Theo.  School,  Canton.  N.  Y. 

1862.  Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis.  A.  M Chicago. 

1863.  *Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.;  A.  M.    Harvard  . .  .Chicago. 

1864.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1864.  Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse,  A.  M.;  M.  D Rutland.  V>. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard,  A.  M Wheaton. 

1865.  *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell,  A.  M.;  D.  D.(St  Lawrence  .Detroit.  Mich. 
1867.  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  A.  M Denver.  Col. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  A.  M Haverhill.  Mass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  LeFevre,  D.  D Milwaukee.  Wis. 

1868.  William  B.  Powell,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle,  A.  M.;  D.  D Minneapolis.  Minn. 

1869.  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson,  A.  M.;  D.  D.iBuchtel  .Milwaukee.  Wis. 

1869.  Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry.  A.  M. .  . . Washington,  D.  C. 

1869.  Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore.  A.  M Boston.  M  is-. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin.  A.  M Oak  Park. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  A.  M Chn  ago. 

1870.  Daniel  Lovejoy  Hurd,  A.  M. :  M.  D Storm  Lake.  la. 

1870.  Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders,  D.  D Rockport.  Mass. 

1870.  *Rev.  Alfred  Constantine  Barry,  D.  D Lodi.  Wis. 

1872,  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1867. . .  .Denver.  Col. 

1872.  Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman.  A.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.  *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M U.  S.  A..  Chatham,  Mass. 

1872.  Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 

1875.  *Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Ph.D.;  A.  B.  1857:  A.  M.  1860.Meriden,  Conn. 

1876.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1859 Canton.  X.  Y. 

1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1870 Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  O.  Cone,  D.  D President  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 
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1879.  Elias  Fraunfelter,  Ph.D Supt.  of  Schools,  Akron,  0. 

1879.  Milton  L,  Comstock,  Ph.D Professor  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  D.  D Taunton,  Mass. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  A.  M Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.  M Galesburg. 

1886.  Rev.  L.  J.  Dinsmore,  A.  M. ;  B.  S.  1875 Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R,  Nye,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1864 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1887.  Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1887.  Hon.  Lewis  E.  Payson,  LL.D Pontiac. 

1887.  Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City,  la. 

1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.  M. ;  M.  D Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Conklin,  A.  M New  Haven,  Conn. 

1888.  Mary  Hartman,  A.  M. ;  L.  A.  1869 Normal 

1890.  Rev.  Jacob  Straub,  D.  D Chicago. 

1890.  George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1890.  Carl  F.  Kolbe,  Ph.D Akron,  0. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  LL.D.;  D.  D. 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D. 

Professor  Divinity  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
1892.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Ph.D. 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M. ;  B.  S.  1878 Galesbuny. 

1893.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1869 Omaha,  Neb. 

1893.   Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1883 Webster  City,  la. 

1893.  John  Houston  Finley,  Ph.D..  .President  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 
1893.  Charles  Loring  Hutchinson,  A.  M Chicago. 

*  Decease J. 
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Calendar. 

1800. 

April  2— Tuesday Third  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  begins. 

May  29,31 — Wednesday,  Friday Examinations. 

June  2— Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  3 — Monday  evening1 Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  4 — Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  5— Wednesday,  9  a.  m Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  5 — Wednesday,  2  p.  m. . .  .Exhibition  of  the  Department  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

June  5 — Wednesday  Evening Reunion  of  Alumni  Association. 

June  6 — Thursday Commencement  Day. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Sept.  3— Tuesday Beginning  of  the  University  Year. 

Sept.  3— Tuesday First  Term  of  Sixteen  Weeks  begins. 

Sept.  3— Tuesday,  8  a.  in Registration. 

Sept.  3— Tuesday,  9:30  a.  m Entrance  Examinations. 

Nov.  28,  29  —Thursday,  Friday Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  18 — Wednesday Edwards  Prize  Contest  in  Reading. 

Dec.  19,  20— Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

1  >ec.  20— Friday First  Term  ends. 

Winter  Vacation. 

lane. 

.Ian.  2— Thursday Second  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks  begins. 

.1  \  n .  2— Thursday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

.Ian.  24— Friday  Evening Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 

March  25,  26— Wednesday,  Thursday Examinations. 

March  26— Thursday Second  Term  ends. 

Spring  Recess. 

March  31— Tuesday Third  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  begins. 

March  31 — Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  28,  29— Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

May  31— Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  1— Monday  Evening Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  2  —Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  2 — Tuesday  Evening Exhibition  of  Department  of  Elocution. 

June  3— Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  3— Wednesday  Evening Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association. 

June  4— Thursday Commencement  Day. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

John  Tan  ^sess  Standish,  Ph.  D.,   LL.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 


TERM    EXPIRES. 


Geo.  Tapper,  Esq.,    Chicago 1895. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Hale,   Galesburg 1895. 

Hon.  Howard   Knowles,   Galesburg 1895. 

Lake  W.  Sanborn,  Esq.,   Gcdesburg 1895. 

H.  W.  Whitney,  Esq,  Monroe,    Wis 1895. 

Albert  Webster,  Esq.,   Galesburg 1896. 

Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  Sioux  City,  Iowa .  .  .1896. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,   Chicago 1896. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,  Creston,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.,    Webster  City,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,   Chicago 1897. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove 1897. 

Almon   Kidder,  Esq.,  Monmouth 1897. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .1897. 

C.  A.  Webster,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1897. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Brown,   Galesburg 1898. 

James  H.  Swan,  Esq.,   Chicago 1898. 

Thomas  Lowry,   Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1898. 

Charles  Styek,  Esq.,  Indianajiolis,  Ind 1898. 

H.  N.  Higinbotham,   Esq.  ,   Chicago 1898. 

Hon.  Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Osceola,  Iowa 1899. 

J.  N.  Conger,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1899. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield,  D.  D.,   Chicago 1899. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  Sycamore 1899. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  Quincy 1899. 
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Officers  of  the  Board 


Hon.  SAMUEL  KERR,  Chicago, 

PRESIDENT. 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Galesburg, 

SECRETARY. 

LAKE  W.  SANBORN,  Galesburg, 

TREASURER. 


Executive  Committee. 

T.  J.  HALE,  A.  M.  BROWN, 

LAKE  W.  SANBORN,  J.  V.  N.    STANDISH, 

HOWARD  KNOWLES,  CHAS.  A.  WEBSTER. 


Board   of  Visitors, 


Each  Universal ist  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard  Uni- 
versity as  its  Institution  of  Learning,  is  entitled  to  send  two  visitors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  University,  and  to 
assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 

Indiana. — Rev.  T.  E.  Ballard,  Crawfordsville;  Maurice  Gil- 
bert Linton,  Tilman. 

Missouri.— Percy   F.   Lucas,  Kansas  City;  Rev.  C.  L.  Ball,  La 

Plata. 

Illinois. — Rev.  John  S.  Cook,  Le  Roy;  Miss  Amanda  Utde- 
graff,  Macomb. 

Kansas. — Rev.  Josiaii  Davis,  Oswego;  Hon.  C.  H.  Trott, 
Junction  City. 

Iowa. — Rev.  W.  P.  Payne,  Nevada;  Rev.  W.  W.  Merritt,  Red 

Oak. 

Wisconsin.— Mrs.  Nellie  Mann  Opdale,  Racine;  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hamand,  Oshkosh. 
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General  Statement. 


Location. 

Lombard  University  is  located  in  Galesburg,  Knox 
County,  Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants. 

Galesburg  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts 
of  the  West;  being  the  centre  of  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.  system,  leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy, 
Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and  also  the  terminus  of 
the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.,  connecting  with 
the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California  R.  R. 

The   College  Campus. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city  and  may  be  readily  reached  by  the  elec- 
tric cars.  It  is  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  and  affords 
ample  space  for  base  ball,  foot  ball,  tennis,  and  other  ath- 
letic sports.  A  large  part  is  planted  with  trees,  which 
have  been  growing  many  years  and  have  attained  noble 
size  and  graceful  forms.  Among  them  are  pines,  larches, 
hemlocks,  cedars,  maples,  elms,  ash-trees,  tulip-trees, 
and  others,  embracing  about  forty  species.  The  trees 
and  lawns  are  well  kept  and  cared  for,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings  thus  created  is  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
feature  of  the  University. 

History. 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students 
in  the  autumn  of   1852,  was  invested   with  College  pow- 
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ers  in  1853,  and  took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  in 
1855.  It  was  one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  country  to 
admit  young  women,  as  students,  on  the  same  terms  as 
young  men,  allowing  them  to  graduate  in  the  same  classes 
and  with  equal  honors.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1856. 
The  Divinity  School  was  opened  September  5,  1881. 

The  Elective  System  in   the  College  of   Liberal  Arts 
went  into  effect  September  4,  1894. 


Charter. 


Charter. 

Adopted  February  15,  1851.    [Amended.] 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the 
charter  of  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1851,  and  the  several  amendments  thereto,  ap- 
proved at  different  times,  viz:  January  26,  1853;  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1857,  and  February  21,  1861,  shall  be  so 
amended,  changed  and  embodied  as  to  read  as  follows. 

§  2.  Alfred  Knowles,  David  Sanborn,  Benjamin 
Lombard,  Jr.,  Sidney  Pulsifer,  James  S.  McConnell, 
Lorentus  E.  Conger,  Andrew  Harrington,  Daniel  P. 
Livermore,  George  A.  Charles,  John  L.  Clay,  Benjamin 
Lombard,  William  H.  Ryder,  Andrew  Pingree,  T.  J. 
Hale,  Edward  R.  Allen,  their  associates  and  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
The  Lombard  University;  and  that  they  and  all  who 
shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  and  remain  a  body  corporate,  by  that  name,  forever, 
and  shall  be  the  trustees  of  said  University,  with  power 
to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
to  acquire  property,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise  or 
otherwise,  and  hold  and  convey  the  same,  whether  real, 
personal,  or  mixed;  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and 
alter  the  same  at  pleasure,  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  corporation,  its  officers,  agents, 
and  servants. 

§  3.  The  trustees  of  the  said  University  are  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  all  the  real-estate,  goods,  chattels, 
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choses  in  action,  and  property  of  every  description  what- 
ever, which  has  heretofore  been  given,  conveyed,  pur- 
chased, bequeathed,  devised,  or  in  any  other  way  secured 
to  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  or  to  the  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  an  Institution  of  Learning  in  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  at  which  place  the  Institution  shall  remain 
permanently  located;  and  all  the  said  funds  and  estates, 
as  well  as  all  other  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
which  may  be  received  by  them,  of  which  the  said  corpo- 
ration shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  free  from 
taxation,  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of 
said  University,  or  of  departments  or  professorships 
therein,  or  for  purposes  connected  with  the  institution, 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  virtue 
and  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of  such  of  the  languages 
and  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  as  shall  be 
directed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  said  corporation — 
they  conforming  to  the  will  of  any  donor  or  donors  in  the 
application  of  any  estate  or  property  received,  which 
may  be  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed  for  any  particular 
object  connected  with  the  University. 

§  4.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent of  their  body,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  may 
require,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board 
may  prescribe;  also,  a  president  for  the  government  of 
the  University,  who  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  such  professors,  tutors,  instructors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  said  University  as  they  shall 
judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof;  and  to  determine  the 
duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibilities,  and  tenures 
of  their  several  offices,  and  to  remove  each  or  any  of 
them   when  the  interests  of  the  University   shall   require 
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it.  They  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  deter- 
mine in  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be 
holden,  and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees  to  con- 
vene at  such  meetings.  And  they  are  further  empowered 
to  purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in  repair  such  houses  and 
other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  said 
University,  and  also  to  make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may 
require,  reasonable  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  with  reasonable  penalties  for  the  good 
government  of  said  University  and  for  the  regulation  of 
their  own  body;  and  also  to  establish  such  departments  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  the  income  of 
the  University  may  allow,  and  to  determine  and  regulate 
the  courses  of  study  in  said  departments;  and,  through 
the  president  of  the  institution,  to  confer  on  such  persons 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  proper  faculty  or  facul- 
ties, such  academic,  honorary  or  other  degrees  as  are 
usually  conferred  by  such  institutions,  and  to  grant  suita- 
ble diplomas,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  University  and  the  secretary  of  the  trustees,  and 
shall  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  the  University. 

£  5.  They  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  their  own  board  by  death,  resignation,  or 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  or  other  cause,  and  to 
elect  additional  members  thereto;  but  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  the  manner  of  nomination  and  election,  and  the 
number  of  which  the  board  shall  consist  (^which  number 
shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-one,  (21),  nor  more  than 
the  number  of  States  in  this  Union),  also  the  number 
which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness, shall  be  determined  by  by-laws  made  by  the  trustees. 

^  6.  The  trustees  shall  also  provide,  at  the  said  meet- 
ings,   for    the   appointment   of    a  board   of   visitors,   the 
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number  to  be  determined  by  by-laws.  And  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  authority  of  stockholders  in  the 
management  of  this  Institution  shall  cease — it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  Institution  is  held  in  trust,  for  them  and 
the  public,  by  the  trustees  hereby  made  and  provided  for. 

§  7.  The  trustees  shall  maintain  a  preparatory  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  Institution  so  long  as  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  its  inter- 
ests; but  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  separate  it  from  the 
University  proper  by  providing  special  accommodations 
and  instruction  for  preparatory  students. 

§  8.  The  University  in  all  its  departments  shall  be 
open  to  all  persons  of  suitable  age  and  approved  charac- 
ter, without  distinction  of  sex;  and  no  person  shall  be 
refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  its  privileges, 
honors,  or  degrees  on  account  of  sex  or  the  religious  opin- 
ions which  may  be  entertained;  but  any  student  may  be 
suspended  or  expelled  from  the  institution  whose  habits 
are  idle  or  vicious,  or  whose  moral  character  is  bad. 

£  9.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  may 
be  used  as  evidence  without  being  specially  pleaded,  and 
shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage;  and  the  acts 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  of  which  this  act  is  an 
amendment  and  embodiment,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Adopted  June  25,  1869.     Amended   September   14,    1886,  June 
20,  1893,  and  June  6,  1894. 


ARTICLE  FIRST.— Trustees. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity shall  consist  of  twenty -five  members,  of  which 
number  the  President  of  said  University  shall,  ex-ojficio, 
be  one.  The  said  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  first  annual 
session  hereafter,  shall  proceed,  by  drawing  lots,  to  di- 
vide their  body  into  five  classes,  to  be  numbered  respect- 
ively, first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  years  respectively,  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  Each  and  every  State  in  the  United  States, 
which  shall,  by  resolution  of  its  Universalist  State  Con- 
vention, adopt  and  endorse  Lombard  University  as  its 
denominational  school,  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  not 
exceeding  two  delegates  to  represent  the  said  conventions 
respectively,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  all  meetings,  com- 
mencement, examinations,  and  other  special  exercises, 
connected  with  Lombard  University,  and  to  make  strict 
examination  and  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  said  University,  in  all  of  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments, to  report  the  same  to  their  State  Conventions 
respectively. 

Sec.  3.  At  its  regular  annual  meeting,  each  year,  the 
said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancies 
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as  shall  exist  in  their  board,  occasioned  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  and  the  vacancies  that  shall  occur 
by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  in  the  following  manner: 
The  said  Board  of  Visitors  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint 
one  person  from  each  State  represented  by  delegates  act- 
ually present  at  such  meeting.  The  said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  appoint  an  equal  number,  less  one,  who  together 
shall  constitute  a  Nominating  Board,  who  shall  proceed 
to  nominate  at  least  twice  as  many  persons  as  there  are 
vacancies  to  fill;  and  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  by 
ballot,  elect  from  said  nominees  a  sufficient  number  of 
Trustees  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Board. 

Sec.  I.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual 
meetings  aforesaid,  may  be  filled  by  said  Board  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting;  who  shall  continue  in  office 
only  until  the  next  regular  annual  meeting  of  said  Trus- 
tees, when  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as  first  described. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  no  Board  of  Visitors  shall  be  present 
at  any  annual  meeting,  or  no  Nominating  Board  shall  be 
appointed,  or  the  Nominating  Board  shall  fail  to  make 
nominations,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  proceed  to  fill  all  vacancies  by  election  from 
their  own  nominations. 

Sec  6.  The  Trustees  whose  terms  of  office  shall  ex- 
pire each  year  shall  not  participate  in  the  election  of  the 
Nominating  Board,  nor  in  the  election  of  their  successors 
at  the  annual  election  aforesaid. 

Sec  7.  The  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  entitled  to  at 
least  eleven  Trustees  in  the  Board,  and  nine  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  except 
at  the  annual  election  aforesaid  seven  may  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  said  election. 

Sec  8.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  said  Board 
shall  be  held  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  commencement 
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day  of  said  University  of  each  year.  Five  trustees 
uniting  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  at 
least  ten  days'  notice  of  said  special  meeting  shall  be 
sent  by  mail  to  all  Trustees  by  the  Secretary  of  said 
Board. 

ARTICLE  II. — Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  for  the  term  for  which  they  shall 
be  elected  as  Trustees  respectively,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  Provided,  that  if 
the  officer  elected  shall  not  be  a  Trustee,  or  shall  be  a 
Trustee  for  an  unlimited  term,  he  shall  hold  his  office  for 
five  years.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at 
any  time,  such  appointment  to  be  in  force  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
shall,  from  time  to  time  be  required  of  him  by  these  by- 
laws, or  by  resolution,  and  such  other  duties  as  usually 
pertain  to  the  office.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  a 
Chairman  may  be  chosen  by  the  members  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  attend  to  the  correspondence,  and 
do  such  other  acts  as  are  usually  performed  by  secreta- 
ries. He  shall  draw  all  orders  on  the  Treasury  for  the 
monthly  payments  due  the  employes  of  the  University, 
and  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  and  accounts  against  the 
University,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  avouched 
for  by  the  officer  or  employes  under  whose  direction  the 
expense  was  incurred;  and  all  orders   upon   the  Treasury 
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for  money  loaned  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
collect  all  moneys,  both  interest  and  principal,  due  the 
University,  and  immediately  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
Treasurer.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  and 
other  books  (not  pertaining  to  the  Treasurer's  office), 
notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities  (except  his 
own  official  bond)  belonging  to  the  said  University, 
and  shall  keep  them  in  a  sufficient  fire-proof  safe,  to  be 
provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  enter  into 
a  bond,  with  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
Lombard  University,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  books,  papers,  se- 
curities, and  effects  in  his  possession  or  control,  belonging 
to  the  University. 

He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  at 
each  annual  meeting,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  Executive  Committee,  make  a  re- 
port showing  the  amount  of  money  received  and  paid  out 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of  money, 
securities,  and  property  on  hand. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the 
University,  and  pay  the  same  out  only  as  directed  by  the 
Trustees  or  the  Executive  Committee,  evidenced  by  the 
written  order  of  the  Secretary. 

He  shall  also  receive  and  safely  keep  all  such  securi- 
ties and  title-papers,  and  other  valuable  documents  of 
the  University,  as  shall  be  intrusted  to  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  term  shall  pay  over  to  his  successor,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  Trustees  shall  appoint,  all  money, 
securities  and  property  in  his  hands,  or  under  his  con- 
trol, belonging  to  the  University.      He  shall,  at  each  an- 
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nual  meeting,  and  oftener  when  required  by  the  Trustees, 
make  a  full  report  and  account  of  all  his  acts  and  doings 
as  Treasurer,  including  a  list  and  description  of  all 
securities  and  property  belonging  to  the  University. 

Before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the 
Treasurer  shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  Lombard  Univer- 
sity, with  good  and  sufficient  securities,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  ac- 
counting for,  and  disposition  of  all  money,  securities,  and 
property,  coming  to  his  hands  as  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE   III.— Committees. 

Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  of 
Trustees,  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
members,  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  have  full  power  to 
transact  all  necessary  business  on  behalf  of  said  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  said  Lombard  University,  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  regular  or  special  meetings  of  said 
Board.  Provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Executive 
Committee;  and,  provided  further,  that  at  each  annual 
meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  submit,  in  writ- 
ing, a  brief  and  accurate  synopsis  of  all  business  trans- 
acted by  the  Committee  since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
together  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
they  shall  deem  pertinent  or  proper. 

Sec.  2.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  Financial  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
members,  shall  be  elected,  to  whom,  before  adoption  or 
approval,  shall  be  referred  all  reports,  orders,  or  resolu- 
tions, affecting  the  finances  of  the  said  institution. 

The  said  Committee  shall,  previous  to  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  make  a  careful  and 
thorough    examination    of    the     books,    securities,    and 
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moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
make  a  report  of  the  result  of  such  examination  at  the 
annual  meeting  aforesaid. 

ARTICLE  IV. — Officers  of  the  University. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Lombard  University 
shall  be  a  President,  the  regularly  appointed  Professors, 
a  Librarian,  a  Curator,  and  a  Registrar.  The  duties  of 
the  said  several  officers,  until  otherwise  provided  herein, 
shall  be  such  as  are  usually  performed  by  similar  officers. 

Sec  2.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  University,  and  shall  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  same  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  from  time  to  time,  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  the  office  of 
Librarian. 

ARTICLE  V.—  Investments. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  no  money  of  the  University 
shall  be  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  corporation, 
except  upon  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  no 
money  shall  be  loaned  except  upon  real  estate  first-mort- 
gage security,  and  then  only  on  written  application  of 
the  borrower,  accompanied  by  an  abstract,  showing  that 
said  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  property  described 
therein;  and  also  a  written  opinion  of  a  reputable  attor- 
ney, or  expert  examiner  of  titles,  stating  that  such  ab- 
stract shows  that  the  title  to  such  property  is  good  in 
such  borrower,  subject  only  to  such  mortgage,  and  also 
accompanied  by  certificates  of  two  or  more  persons,  that 
satisfy  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Secretary,  that  the  real  estate  is  of  value  equal  to 
double  the  amount  to  be  loaned,  and  the  money  shall  be 
paid  out  on  such  loans  by  the  Treasurer  only  on  a  written 
order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  order  shall   state  on  its 
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face,  on   what    account,   and   against    which    fund  to  be 
drawn. 

Sec.  2.  Local  loans  shall  be  made  upon  real  estate 
first  mortgage  security  on  the  written  or  verbal  applica- 
tion of  the  borrower,  accompanied  by  an  abstract  show- 
ing good  title,  or  a  written  certificate  of  an  attorney,  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  University,  that  he  has  made  ex- 
amination of  the  records  and  finds  that  the  title  to  such 
property  is  good  in  such  borrower,  and  also  showing  that 
said  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  property  described 
therein;  also  accompanied  by  a  policy  of  insurance  in 
case  of  loans  on  improved  city  property;  and  also  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  that  he  has  made 
a  personal  examination  of  the  property  and  further  cer- 
tifying the  value  of  such  property,  which  shall  in  no  case 
be  less  than  double  the  amount  to  be  loaned;  and  the 
money  shall  be  paid  out  on  such  loans  by  the  Treasurer, 
only  on  the  written  order  of  the  Secretary,  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. — Fiscal  and  Colleoiate   Year. 

Section  1.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  Institution  shall  be- 
gin with  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year.  The  terms 
and  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employes  shall  run  to  the 
first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  and  the  said  salaries 
shall  be  payable  in  equal  monthly  payments  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  provided  the  financial  condition  of  said 
Institution  shall  permit  of  such  payment. 

ARTICLE  VII. —Amendments. 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Trustees  pres- 
ent, provided  that  such  amendment  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  June  preceding  such  meeting. 
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Officers  of  the  University. 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
*Ha!l  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Vice-President, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.D., 
"["Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

NEHEMTAH  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages 

and  Exegesis. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 
JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  Instructor  in  Economics. 

CARRIE  EMILY  BASCOM, 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL  GUNNELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 
Instructor  in  Singing. 

MARY  FRANCES  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Piano. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

+  In  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  cf  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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MARY  GASTON  CRIPPEN, 
Instructor  in  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

1SABELLE   BLOOD, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  HADLEY, 
Principal  in  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Hall. 

AUGUSTA  J.  CHAP1N,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Art. 

MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature. 

A.  J.  CANFIELD,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Preaching. 

M.  H.  HARRIS,  D.  D., 
Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology. 


JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M  , 
Librarian. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Registrar. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WOOD, 
Janitor. 
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Standing  Committees. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  CONFERRING  WITH    NEW  STUDENTS. 

PROFESSOR  WRIGHT,  PROFESSOR  RICH, 

PROFESSOR  GRUBB. 


COMMITTEE  ON   ENTRANCE  CREDITS  AND  UNIVERSITY  STANDING. 
PROFESSOR  PARKER,  PROFESSOR  WRIGHT. 


COMMITTEE  ON   HIGHER   DEGREES. 

PROFESSOR  LEE.  PROFESSOR  PARKER, 

PROFESSOR  WRIGHT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CATALOGUE. 

PROFESSOR  LEE,  PROFESSOR  PARKER, 

PROFESSOR  WRIGHT. 
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Organization. 


The  University  embraces  four  distinct  Departments  of 
Instruction : 

I.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

II.  The  Preparatory   School. 

III.  The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 

IY.  The  Department  of  Music  and  Art. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Faculty. 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  Ph.D  ,  LL  D.,  President, 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Vice  President, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  Ph.D., 
tWilliamson  Professor  of  the  Creek  Language  and  Literature. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK   WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 
JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Instructor  in  Economics. 

CARRIE  EMILY  BASCOM, 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL  GUNNELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G   Hall,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

+  In  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1894. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

Royal  Henry  Pullman Baltimore,  Md. 

George  B.   Stocking Galesburg. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Albert  Ernest  Menke Fayeti&bille,  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler Flushing,  N.  Y. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Willard  J.  White :  , .  Galesburg. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

M.  McClelland  Case Galesburg. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe Rockport. 

Robert  D.  Hill Galesburg. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
William  Richard  Tapper Chicago. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger Galesburg. 

Joseph  Amos  Crum Sycamore. 

Maude  Alice  Crum Webster  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston New   Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith Colorado  Springs,   Colo. 

Lucy  Titus Marine  City.  Mich. 
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Candidates  for  Degrees  in  1895, 


CANDIDATE   FOR  THE  DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

John  McDuffie,  A.  B Springfield,  Mass. 

CANDIDATE  FOR   THE    DEGREE  OF   MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  B Waterloo,  la. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF   SCIENCE. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  B.  S Farragut,  la. 

diaries  W.  Elliott,  B.  S Williamsfield. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  B.  S Sycamore. 

CANDIDATES    FOR  THE   DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR   OF   ARTS. 

Lucille  Bragg Hvmholdt,  Kan. 

William  Robert  Chapin Kirhwood. 

Frank  Lauren  Conger Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Conley Galesburg. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg. 

Robert  Pincknej  Higgins Monmouth. 

John  Richard  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins Avon. 

Albert  Grin  Wakefield Sioux  City,  la. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

GRADUATE   STUDENT. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger,  B.  S Galesburg. 

UNDERGRADUATES. 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson Yates  City. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Loetta  Frances  Boyd Galesburg. 

Lucille  Bragg Humboldt,    Kan. 

Charles  Reed  Brown Oneida. 

Jessie  Beatrice   Brown Galesburg. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Fred  Leo  Campe Galesburg. 

William  Robert  Chapin Kirhwood. 

Almira  Lowry  Cheney Saybrook. 

Frank  Lauren  Conger Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Conley Galesburg. 

Lucille  Helen  Connable Hamilton. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook Leroy. 

Rollin  Putnam  Countryman Missouri  Valley,  la. 

Elice  Crissey Avon. 

Augusta  Caroline  Cronland Galesburg. 

Flora  May  Cutter Camp  Point. 

Charles  Holt  Dart West  Potsdanu  i\r.   Y. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg. 

Benjamin  Downs Winsloic,  Ariz. 

Josephine  Louise  Ericson Galesburg. 

Howard  Everett  Foster Bradford. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton,  Lid. 

Emma  Estella  Garst Stanford. 

Fannie  Pauline  Gingrich Galesburg. 
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Nina  Alta  Harris Galesbwrg. 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh Creston,  la. 

Robert  Pinckney  Higgins Monmouth. 

Fred  Lewis  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Floy  Parthenia  Josselyn Quincy. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,   Jr Osceola,  la. 

Harry  McGee  Lessig Knoxville. 

Theodore  Lindquist Galesburg. 

Mary  Kathrina  Martin Ashley. 

Emeline  Tibbets  Morris Whitewater,    Wis. 

Iva  Delia  Myers Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn Galesburg. 

John  Richard  Stanley Strongkurst. 

Minnie  Stanley Strongkurst. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney Woodhull. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper Chicago. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins Avon. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew Galesburg. 

Albert  Orin  Wakefield Sioux  City,  In. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 

Lucy  Belle  White Lafayette. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT. 

Anna  Louise    Cutter Galesburg. 
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Admission   and   Graduation, 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  by  examination,  by  certificate,  or  by  promotion 
from  the  Preparatory  School. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  College  may  elect  from 
the  following  list  the  subjects  in  which  they  shall  be 
examined.  Each  subject  counts  as  one  credit,  except 
when  otherwise  stated.  Eighteen  credits  are  required 
for  admission  to  full  standing.  Students  admitted  to 
full  standing  will  be  ranked  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

1.  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader 2 

2.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  three  books 1 

3.  Cicero,  five  orations 1 

4.  Virgil,  four  books 2 

5.  (rood win's  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons 2 

6.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books 2 

7.  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books 1 

8.  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system 1 

9.  Elementary  Algebra 2 

10.  English  Grammar  and  Analysis 1 

11.  English  Composition  and  Rnetoric 1 

12.  English  Literature 1 

13.  Grecian  and  Roman  History 1 

14.  History  of  the  United  States 1 

15.  History  of  England 1 

16.  Physics.  Carhartand  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics. or  an  equivalent  1 

17.  Chemistry:  Shepard's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent.  1 

18.  Physical  Geography 1 

19.  Botany:  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  an  equivalent 1 

20.  Physiology:     Martin's  Human  Body,  or  an  equivalent 1 

21 .  Civil  Government 1 

22.  German  Grammar,   Joynes-Meissner:  Joynes's  German  Reader.  2 

23.  French  Grammar.  Edgren;  Super's  French  Reader 1 
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When  the  amount  required  for  each  credit  is  not  stated 
in  the  above  list,  it  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
one  year's  study  in  the  usual  high  school  course. 

As  substitutes  for  the  grammars  and  readers  of  Hark- 
ness,  of  Goodwin,  of  Joynes-Meissner,  of  Edgren,  and  of 
Super,  other  standard  text-books  will  be  accepted,  pro- 
vided that  a  full  equivalent  is  offered  by  the  candidate 
for  examination. 

ADMISSION   BY  CERTIFICATE. 

The  certificates  of  teachers  in  schools  of  good  stand- 
ing, whose  courses  have  been  approved,  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  an  examination.  To  be  received,  the  certificate 
(blank  forms  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
President)  must  specify  which  of  the  subjects  have  been 
pursued,  and  to  what  extent,  or  what  are  offered  as 
equivalents.  Candidates  so  admitted  will  be  regarded  as 
upon  probation  during  the  first  term  of  their  college 
course. 

ADHISSION     BY    PROHOTION    FROM    THE    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years 
of  study  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  this  University, will 
be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  fur- 
ther conditions.  Such  candidates  must  have  attained 
the  required  grade  in  eighteen  subjects,  each  occupying 
five  hours  a  week  for  one  term. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  from  other  institutions,  who  present  letters  of 
honorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  equitable. 
Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with 
the  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he  has  studied, 
a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has 
completed,  including  preparatory  studies. 
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ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  to  such  courses  as  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue.  They  will  be  required  to  maintain  a 
standing  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  each  study  chosen. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
any  candidate  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  ag- 
gregate of  thirty-eight  courses,  elected  from  the  studies 
offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  the 
eighteen  courses  required  for  admission. 

While  the  degree  usually  conferred  upon  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  candidates  whose  aggregate  of  thirty- eight  courses 
includes  ten  in  the  department  of  natural  science  may  re- 
ceive, if  they  prefer,  the  degree   of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  whose  aggregate  of  thirty-eight  courses  in- 
cludes ten  in  literary  or  humanitarian  studies,  may  re- 
ceive, if  they  prefer,  the  degree  of  Bachelor   of  Letters. 

Each  Candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required 
to  prepare  a  thesis  or  oration,  and  to  present  the  same  at 
least  eight  weeks  before  the  day  of  graduation. 

Degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  the  annual  Com- 
mencement Day. 

ADVANCED   DEGREES. 

Until  1896,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity who  are  eligible  under  the  conditions  stated  in 
former  issues  of  this  catalogue.  The  new  conditions, 
now  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  are  as  follows: 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  this  University,  on  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  ten  courses,  pursued  in  actual   study   at   the   Uni- 
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versity,  beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  showing 
original  research  in  the  special  line  of  study  pursued. 

The  University  does  not  at  present  offer  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
This  degree  will  be  conferred  only  upon  candidates  who 
have  pursued  advanced  study  and  original  research  to 
the  extent  required  for  this  degree  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  the  foremost  European  and  American  Universities. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction, 


THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEH. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect  any 
study  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  Advanced 
courses  in  any  department  may  not  be  elected  until  the 
necessary  preliminary  courses  have  been  taken. 

Elective  studies  are  classed  as  courses  or  half  courses, 
according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each  and 
its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
In  general,  a  course,  in  any  study,  consists  of  five  hours 
of  recitations  or  lectures  per  week  for  one  term.  Certain 
studies,  however,  count  only  as  half  courses,  or  less. 
All  the  courses  in  the  following  list  are  full  courses,  un- 
less otherwise  designated. 

ENGLISH. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE    AND    RHETORIC. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  English  are  arranged 
with  a  view  to  their  practical  value.  The  aim  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
art  of  expression  in  the  English  language,  and  in  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  works  of  the 
best  English  and  American  authors.  The  elementary 
studies  which  are  introductory  to  the  courses  named  be- 
low will  be  described  as  English  1  and  2  in  the  studies 
of  the  Preparatory  School. 

3.    English  Composition.    Introductory. 

This  course,  designated  as  English  3,  is  intended  for 
foundation  work  in  the  art  of  composition.  The  text- 
book will  be  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.      Since,  how- 
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ever,  composition  can  be  learned  only  by  practice,  the 
work  of  the  student  will  consist  largely  of  written  exer- 
cises. The  practice  thus  afforded  will  follow  a  systematic 
plan  of  development,  including  narrative,  descriptive, 
oratorical,  argumentative,  imaginative,  and  journalistic 
writing.  Students  are  advised  to  elect  this  course  as 
early  as  possible  after  entering  College.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Preparatory  English  1  and  2. 

Professor  Lee. 

4.  Rhetoric.     Advanced  Course. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  instruction  to  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  the  established  principles  of  rhetorical 
analysis  and  literary  criticism.  Selections  from  many  of 
the  great  masters  of  prose  will  furnish  examples  for  study 
in  style  and  invention.  A  large  amount  of  writing  will 
be  required  in  this  course.  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric- 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  who  have  completed  English  3.  Professor  Lee. 

5.  Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  English 
Literature.  Two  or  more  typical  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  read  in  the  class-room.  Those  studied  this  year  were 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  and  The  Tempest. 
The  students  are  required  to  solve  all  difficulties  of  dic- 
tion, of  style,  of  idiom,  and  of  allusion,  in  the  text;  to 
analyze  the  plot;  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
dramatist's  treatment  of  character.  Dowden's  Primer 
of  Shakespeare  is  also  studied  with  reference  to  the 
development  of    the  poet's  mind  and  art.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  who  have  completed  English  3.  Mrs.  Gunnell. 

6.  English  Literature. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  course  includes  three  fea- 
tures: first,  there  are  recitations  from  some  standard 
text-book  of  English  Literature,  giving  a  convenient 
compilation  of  historical   and  biographical    details;    sec- 
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ondly,  the  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer 
is  read  and  paraphrased  in  the  class-room;  thirdly, 
selected  masterpieces  of  English  Poetry  are  read  by  each 
member  of  the  class  individually.  The  student  presents 
the  results  of  his  private  study  in  a  series  of  ten  papers, 
some  of  which  are  read  before  the  class.  The  works 
thus  treated  by  each  member  of  the  class  are  as  follows: 
Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  First  Book;  Shakespeare,  two 
plays  not  studied  in  English  5;  Milton,  two  short  poems, 
and  the  First  Book  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  selected  poems 
of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  lines  from  each  poet. 
This  course  can  be  most  advantageously  pursued  by  one 
who  has  previously  done  considerable  general  reading  in 
the  best  English  authors.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3  and  5. 

Professor  Lee. 

7.    American  Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  daily  recitations  in  this  course  will  be 
to  trace  the  development  of  literature  in  America  from 
the  colonial  times  to  the  present.  In  addition  to  this  his- 
torical review,  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  gain  complete  familiarity  with  the  works  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  authors,  and  to  present  the  results  of 
critical  study  in  a  series  of  three  papers  of  considerable 
length.  The  authors  prescribed  for  1896  are  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, Whittier,  and 
Poe.  The  books  chiefly  used  in  this  course  are  Haw- 
thorne and  Lemmon's  American  Literature,  Stedman  and 
Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Literature,  Stedman's 
Poets  of  America,  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series, 
and  the  complete  works  of  the  authors  selected  for  study. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed   English  3  and  5. 

Professor  Lee. 
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8.     Daily  Themes.     Half  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  rapidity 
and  skill  in  composition.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  in  a  short  theme  daily  for  one  term.  This  course 
may  be  elected  for  one  term  additional,  if  desired.  See 
English  10.  There  will  be  no  recitations,  but  the  in- 
structors will  meet  the  class  occasionally  for  conference 
and  suggestion.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professors  Lee  and  Wright. 

q.     Forensics.     Half  Course. 

The  student  who  elects  this  course  will  prepare  eight 
forensics  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  words  each. 
These  will  be  criticised  by  the  instructor,  and  rewritten 
by  the  student.  Three  exercises  will  be  required  the 
first  term;  three,  the  second  term;  and  two,  the  third 
term.  Those  who  take  this  course  will  meet  the  instruc- 
tor by  occasional  appointment. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3.        Professor  Lke. 

10.     Daily  Themes.     Half  Course. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  English  8.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professors  Lee  and  Wright. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Work. 

The   first  six  weeks  will   be   devoted  to  the  grammar, 

with  exercises  in  French    composition;  the  latter  half  of 

the  term,  to  translation  from  the  reader,  with  daily  drill 

in    the  reading  of  French,  and  in  French   construction. 

Text-books,  Edgren's  French  Grammar,  Super's  Reader. 

Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Miss  Bascom. 

2.  Translation  and  Conversation. 

Dumas's  Le  Due  de  Beaufort, George  Sand's  La  Famille 
de   Germandre,   La  Mare   au   Diable,  or  an   equivalent. 
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Exercises    in     French     conversation     and     composition. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1.         Miss  Bascom. 

3.  Translation  and  Conversation. 

Victor  Hugo's  Quatrevingt-treize,  Souvestre's  Un 
Philosophe  sous  les  Toits,  or  an  equivalent.  Practice  in 
speaking  French.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  2.        Miss  Bascom. 

4.  Conversational  Course. 

Conversations  in  French.  Exercises  in  French  com- 
position. Translation  of  classic  French  literature. 
Rougemont's  La  France,  Sauveur's  Causeries  avec  mes 
Eleves.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 

Miss  Bascom. 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Continuation  of  French  4.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4. 

Miss   Bascom. 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Continuation  of  French  5.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  5. 

Miss  Bascom. 
GERHAN. 

1.  Elementary  Work. 

The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  term  will  be  devoted 
to  the  grammar,  with  exercises  in  German  composition; 
the  latter  half  of  the  term  to  translation,  with  daily  drill 
in  the  reading  of  German,  and  in  German  syntax.  Text- 
books, Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar,  Joynes's 
German  Reader.      Fall  Term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Miss  Bascom. 

2.  Prose  and  Verse. 

Translation  from  Joynes's  Reader  and  of  one  or  more 
short  stories.  Daily  drill  in  German  construction.  Con- 
versation.     Text-book,  Joynes's  Reader.      Winter  Term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1. 

Miss  Bascom 
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3.  Drama. 

Translation  of  one  of  the  German  Dramas,    Die  Jour- 

nalisten,    Minna  von  Barnhelm,   Wilhelm  Tell,  or  some 

equivalent.      Conversation.      Spring  Term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  2. 

Miss  Bascom. 

4.  Conversational  Course. 

Translation,  with  conversations  in  German,  and  exer- 
cises in  German  composition.  Abstracts  in  German  re- 
quired.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 

Miss  Bascom. 

5.  Conversational  Course. 

Continuation  of  German  4.      Winter  term.    . 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4. 

Miss  Bascom. 
LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

To  enable  the  student  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
readiness  and  correctness,  and  by  reading  the  ancient 
authors  in  the  original,  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
style  and  spirit,  is  an  essential  object  of  the  instruction 
in  these  departments.  To  attain  this  object,  an  effort 
is  made  from  the  beginning  to  train  the  students  to  hab- 
its of  accuracy  and  self-reliance. 

Careless  and  inaccurate  translations  are  not  tolerated. 
The  student  is  taught  to  trace  the  derivation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  to  study  synonyms,  to  trace  English 
words  to  their  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  and  to  com- 
pare kindred  words  in  different  languages. 

LATIN. 

1.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin  1.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 
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3.  Caesar. 

Lowe  and  Ewing's  Caesar.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Cicero. 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

5.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  ^Eneid.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

Professor  Grubb. 

6.  Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

Professor  Grubb. 

7.  Horace. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace.  Selections  from  Odes  and 
Satires,  Ars  Poetica,  Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

Professor  Parker. 

8.  Livy. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Livy.  Twenty-first  book  and  por- 
tions of  twenty-second.  Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

9.  Curtius  Rufus. 

Crosby's   Quintus   Curtius  Rufus* s  Life  of  Alexander. 

Third  and  Fourth  Books.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

10.  De  Senectute. 

Chase    and    Stuart's    Cicero's   De    Senectute    and   De 

Amicitia.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 
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ii.    Tacitus. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Agricola  of  Tacitus  and  portions  of 

Germania.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor   Parker. 

BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to 
students  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin: 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon;  White's  Junior  Student's 
Latin  Lexicon;  Doederlein's  Latin  Synonyms;  Liddell's 
History  of  Rome;  Long's, or  Ginn  &  Co. 's  Classical  Atlas; 
Anthon's  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar. 

GREEK. 

i.    Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  PattengilTs  Greek  Lessons.  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Professor  Parker. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek  1.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

Professor  Pabker. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

Professor  Parker. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

Professor  Parker. 

5.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Professor  Parker. 
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6.  Odyssey. 

Merry's  Homer's  Odyssey.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

Professor  Parker. 

7.  Greek  Historians. 

Fernald's  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians.  Selec- 
tions from  Herodotus  and  Tbucydides.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

Professor  Parker. 

8.  /Eschylus  and  Plato. 

Woolsey's  Prometheus  Bound  of  JEschylus,  and  por- 
tions of  Tyler's  Apology  of  Plato.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

9.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  the  Gospels.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4.  Dr.  White. 

10.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  Pauline  Epistles.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7,  or  Greek  9. 

Dr.  White. 

BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference 
to  those  pursuing  the  Study  of  Greek: 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  Autenrieth's  Ho- 
meric Dictionary;  Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Co's  Classical 
Atlas;  Anthon's,  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary:  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities:  Smith's 
History  of  Greece:  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  Good- 
win's Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 

HEBREW. 

1,  2,  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School, 
but  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
each  year  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply. 
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It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will 
enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  liter- 
ary analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
text-books  used  are  H.  G.  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons 
and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  Three  terms — Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring — each  term  counting  as  a  course. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take 
the  course.  Dr  White. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate 
habits  of  precision  in  thought,  and  power  of  abstract 
reasoning.  It  is  believed  that  these  qualities  of  mind 
can  nowhere  be  better  acquired  than  in  mathematical 
study.  In  addition,  mathematical  facts  and  formulae  are 
learned,  and  practice  is  given  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems. 

5.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the 
solution  of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate 
Equations,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progressions.  Wells's  College  Algebra  is 
used.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4.  (See  p.  63.) 

Professor  Wright. 

6.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  5,  and 
embraces  the  study  of  Series,  Undetermined  Coefficients, 
the  Binominal  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and 
Combinations,  Probability,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Professor  Wright. 

7.  Plane  Geometry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill 
in   the  first   principles   of  Geometry.      Each  proposition 
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is  carefully  analyzed,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to 

correct  reasoning  and  precise  expression.     Wells's  Plane 

and  Solid  Geometry  is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

Professor  Wright. 

8.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  7.  It  is  the  design  in 
these  two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in 
the  text-book.  This  includes  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  Plane  Geometry,  the  circle,  the  polyedron, 
the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  7. 

Professor  Wright. 

9.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  trigonometrical 
equations,  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles, 
and  problems  involving  an  application  of  trigonometry  to 
mensuration  and  surveying.  Wells's  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  Jones's  Loga- 
rithmic Tables  are  recommended.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8. 

Professor  Wright. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  course  treats  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sec- 
tions, and  higher  plane  curves.  Hardy's  Analytic  Geom- 
etry is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

11.  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Field  work  and  problems.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

12.  Differential  Calculus. 

Osborne's  Differential   and   Integral   Calculus  is  used. 

Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  10. 

Professor  Wright. 
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13.  Integral  Calculus. 

Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  12. 

Professor  Wright. 
[Mathematics  12  and  13  will  be  given  in  1896-97.  but  not  in  1895-96.  J 

14,  15.     Applied  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 
[Mathematics  14  and  15  will  be  given   in   1895-96,    but  will  not  be 
given  in  1896-97,  alternating  with  Mathematics  12  and  13.] 

ASTRONOMY. 

Those  facts  with  which  all  educated  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  are  committed  to  memory,  the 
constellations  are  pointed  out,  and  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  observing  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
through  the  telescope.  In  the  computation  of  the  size, 
weight,  and  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  students 
meet  with  problems  which  afford  a  good  test  of  their  ac- 
quirements in  Mathematics.  The  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  science  is  laid  before  them,  and  their  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
sublime  generalizations  of  modern  Astronomy  have  been 
achieved. 

1.  General  Astronomy. 

Young's  General  Astronomy  is  used.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Students  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  advanced  mathe- 
matical work  required  in  Astronomy  1,  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  class  and  take  a  descriptive  course,  using  the 
same  text  book,  but  omitting  the  mathematical  portions. 
This  will  count  as  a  half  course. 

Open  to  all  College  students.  Professor  Wright. 
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PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  treated  under  mechanics, 
acoustics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The 
student  is  led  to  note  the  general  mechanical  principles 
that  apply  throughout. 

i.    Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory  work.  It  is  general  in  char- 
acter and  requires  only  elementary  mathematics.  Text- 
book, Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics.  Fall 
term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 

2.  Hechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics. 

In  Mechanics,  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Laws  of  Motion  and  the  Laws  of  Fall- 
ing Bodies;  is  taught  the  various  methods  of  finding  Re- 
sultants of  Forces,  and  the  principles  of  action  of  the 
different  classes  of  Machines. 

In  Hydrostatics,  instruction  is  given  in  the  Statics  and 
the  Dynamics  of  Liquids,  in  the  methods  of  finding  their 
Specific  Gravity,  and  in  the  way  some  of  them  may  be 
utilized  as  Mechanical  Powers. 

In  Pneumatics,  the  tension,  weight,  and  pressure  of  air 
and  of  gases  are  considered,  and  the  causes  of  many  phe- 
nomena, such  as  Trade  AVinds,  Land  and  Sea  Breezes, 
Tornadoes  and  Cyclones,  are  shown.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Rich. 

3.  Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  flagnetism. 

In  Acoustics,  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Sound  are  devel- 
oped, and  the  Mathematics  of  Musical  Notes  are  made 
plain. 

In  Optics,  the  Laws  of  Light,  of  Refraction,  of  Retlec- 
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tion,  and  of  Transmission  are  demonstrated,  and  the 
Cause  of  the  Rainbow,  the  Nature  of  the  Wave  Theory, 
Newton's  Rings,  and  Polarized  Light  are  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

In  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  length,  and  the  various  Theories,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  student.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

Olmsted's  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in 
Physics  2  and  3. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  aim  of  the  course'  is:  first,  a  general  knowledge 
of  chemical  phenomena;  second,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Theoretical  Chemistry  and  Stoichiometry ;  third,  a 
careful  study  of  the  elements  and  their  more  important 
compounds;  fourth,  methods  and  work  in  Analysis, 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

i.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations 
or  lectures,  and  of  two  hours  per  week  of  experimental 
work.  Remsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent, 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  courses  1  and  2.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 

2.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  and  consists  of 
four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  and  of  two 
hours  per  week  of  experimental  work.  The  course  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Stoichiometry, 
and  a  study  of  metals.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Pi{Ofessor  Rich. 
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3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  ex- 
perimental demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  The 
lectures  treat  chiefly  of  food-stuffs,  their  composition  and 
adulteration.  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  is  used. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

In  each  of  the  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  the  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  experiments,  and  the  laboratory 
gives  opportunity  for  individual  work  on  the  principles 
discussed. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

Professor  Rich. 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  5. 

Professor  Rich. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  and  6,  form  progressive  courses  in 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  General  Quali- 
tative and  Quantitative  methods  are  explained,  and 
analysis  is  made  of  such  compounds  as  ores,  soils,  ferti- 
lizers, milk,  butter,  water,  soaps,  gas,  drugs,  etc. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Biology  is  given  chiefly  by  text- book 
recitations,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  numerous  ex- 
perimental demonstrations'.  The  attention  of  the  students 
is  called  to  the  structural  and  physiological  relations  of 
the  various  organs  of  plants  and  animals.  Stereopticon 
views  are  shown  illustrating  different  parts  of  the    work. 
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i.     Physiology. 

The   course   in   human  physiology  consists  of  topical 

recitations,    and    lectures    with    demonstrations.       The 

microscope  is  used,  furnishing  valuable  aid  in  the   study 

of  tissues.      Hygiene  is    made   a    large    element    of    the 

work.      Text-book,    Martin's    Human    Body,     Advanced 

Course,  or  an  equivalent.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

2.  Zoology. 

Packard's  Zoology  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in 

this  course.      Lectures  are  also  given  and   typical   forms 

dissected.      The  valuable   collection  of  the  University  is 

made    use    of    for    purposes    of    illustration    and   study. 

Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

3.  Botany. 

The  course  in  Botany  consists  of  recitations,  lectures, 
and  plant  analysis.  Each  student  is  also  required  to 
make  for  himself  a  herbarium.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
to  give  instruction  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  in  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  of  the  preser- 
vation of  specimens.  Text-book,  Gray's  Lessons. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

4.  Evolution. 

The  student  is  led  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views 
of  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Weis- 
mann,  Le  Conte,  Romanes,  and  other  writers  upon  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  and  to  examine  with  critical  dis- 
crimination the  evidence  presented  for  the  various  opin- 
ions that  have  been  held  concerning  the  origin  of  species 
and  the  development  of  organic  forms.  Romanes's 
Treatise  on  the  Darwinian  Theory  is  employed  as  a  text- 
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book,  and  the  works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned  are 

used  for  collateral  reading.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2. 

Professor  Lee. 

GEOLOGY  AND  niNERALOGY. 

1.  Geology. 

The  work  in  Geology  is  given  by  text-book  recitations, 

supplemented  by  lectures,  and  excursions  for  field  work. 

The    University   has    a   valuable  collection   of  minerals, 

which    serves    for    purposes    of    illustration    and    study. 

Dana's  work  is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  Biology  2,  and 
Biology  8.  Piu)F£ssor  Rich. 

2.  Mineralogy. 

This  course  consists  of  a   qualitative   determination   of 

minerals  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

Professor  Rich. 

HISTORY,     ECONOMICS,     JURISPRUDENCE,     AND    SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  courses  in  these  departments  constitute  a  group  of 

allied    studies,    which  may  profitably  be  considered   by 

students  who   wish  to   make    a   specialty  of  the  study  of 

man  in  his  social  and  political  relations. 

HISTORY, 
i.    Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.      Text-book,    Swinton's 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Miss  Bascom. 
2,     United  States. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Text-book,  Fiske's 
History  of  the  United  States,  with  Montgomery  for  refer- 
ence.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Miss  Bascom. 
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3.  England. 

History  of  England.  Text-book,  Montgomery's 
English  History.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

Miss  Bascom. 

4.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  course  in  church  history  is  primarily  intended  for 

the  members  of  the  Divinity   School,  but  is  now  open  to 

College  students.      It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the 

early  organization  and  extension  of  Christianity  and  the 

successive  periods   of  the   Church  down   to   the  time  of 

Charlemagne.      The  Middle  Ages  will  be  briefly  studied, 

and  attention  will    then    be   directed  to  the  Eevival  of 

Learning    and    the  Rise  of  the  Reformation.      Fisher's 

History  of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand-book,  and 

topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  member  of   the   class  for 

special  investigation  and  reports.      The  library  is  supplied 

with  works  in  this  department,  and  the  advanced  student 

will  find  ample  materials  for  original  research.    Fall  term. 

Open  to  College  students  who  have  completed  History  1. 

Professor  Lee. 

5.  History  of  Civilization. 

The  development  of  European  civilization  is  traced 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Special  studies  in  the  institutions  and  social 
movements  of  the  middle  ages  are  made  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  Emertoirs  Mediaeval  Europe  and  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Middle  Ages.      Winter  term. 

Open  only  to  students  of  advanced  standing.  Professor  Lee. 

ECONOMICS. 
1,     Science  of  Government. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  theory  of  government,  especially  of 
the  National,  State,  and  Municipal  governments  of  the 
United  States.      It  also  deals   briefly   with  the    rights  of 
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citizens  and  the  elements  of  common  law.      Fiske's  work 
is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students.         Professor  Grubb. 

2,  Political  Economy. 

The  standard  economic  theories  of  production,  exchange 
and  distribution  are  developed  before  the  class:  and  the 
bearing  of  these  theories  on  vital  economic  questions  of 
the  day  is  frankly  and  freely  discussed.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  write  essays  on  economic  topics,  and 
to  read  them  for  discussion.  In  preparing  these 
essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal  aid  of  the  in- 
structor in  directing  their  reading.  A  good  reference 
library  for  this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  class. 
Walker's  Political  Economy  is  used.      Spring  term. 

open  to  all  Colleg-e  students.  Professor  Wright. 

3.  Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

This   course   embraces   the  finances  of  the  Revolution; 

the    financial    administrations    of   Morris,  Hamilton,  and 

Gallatin;  the   bank   struggle,    tariff    legislation,    and  the 

financial   measures  of  the   civil    war   and    reconstruction 

period.      This  course  will    be    conducted  by   lectures  and 

frequent  reviews.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  2. 

Professor  Wright. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 
1.     International  Law. 

This  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  diplomacy,  the  exten- 
sion of  treaties,  and  the  progress  of  those  instrumentali- 
ties which  tend  to  amity  among  nations.  The  principles 
of  humanity  which  govern  civilized  nations  in  the  con- 
duct of  modern  warfare  are  also  brought  out.  Other 
topics  are  the  duties  of  ambassadors  and  consuls,  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  foreign   countries,  and  the 
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rules  for  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war.      Woolsey's  In- 
ternational Law  is  used.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  quali- 
fied by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.     President  Standisit. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Social  Science. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but 
it  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  Small  and 
Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  is  used  as 
a  text  book,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  to  Macken- 
zie's Social  Philosophy,  and  to  the  works  of  SchsefHe, 
Laveleve,  Kirkup,  and  others.  In  connection  with  this 
course,  six  lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Socialism.      Winter  term. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the 

judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take 

the  course.  Dr.  White. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

i.     General  Psychology. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  sensibilities  and 
will,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  psychic  acts.  The  re- 
lation of  Physiology  to  Psychology  is  shown.  By  fre- 
quent appeals  to  Consciousness,  and  the  Mental  States 
of  the  pupil,  the  subject  is  treated  more  from  the  practi- 
cal side  than  the  theoretical.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
student  as  thorough  knowledge  of  his  Thinking  Powers 
as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit.  Baldwin's  text- 
books are  used,  and  Ladd's  for  reference.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  quali- 
fied by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.      President  Standish. 

2.  fletaphysics. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but 
it  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the   College   of  Liberal 
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Arts    whenever  it   is   offered.      Classes  will   be  formed 

whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  Lotze's 

Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Winter 

term. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take 
the  course.  Dr.  White. 

3.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic. 

Numerous  examples  of  arguments  and  of  fallacies  are 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  class,  and  the  vari- 
ous logical  methods  and  their  appropriate  uses  are  pointed 
out.      Jevons's  text-book  is  used.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified 
by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.  President  Standish. 

4.  Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from   the   standpoint  of  Philosophy, 

and  the  different  systems  are  discussed.      The  nature  and 

grounds  of  obligation  are  investigated  and  applied  to  the 

practical  affairs  of  life.      Hyslop's  Ethics,  with  Muirhead 

and  MacKenzie's  Manual    for   reference.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified 
by  previous  training  to  take  the  course.  President  Standish. 

FINE  ARTS. 
1.     Art  Criticism. 

A  new  course  will  be  offered  in  the  Fall  term,  upon 
the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
Samson's  Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  or  some  equivalent, 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  and  the  course  will  be  copi- 
ously illustrated  with  photographs  and  engravings  of  the 
masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.      Fall  term. 

Open  only  to  advanced  students.  President  Standish. 

ELOCUTION. 
1.     Elocution. 

This    course  is   intended   to  give  the  student  a  careful 

training  in  the  correct  method  of  breathing  and  systema- 
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tic  work  in  voice  building  and  development.  Exercises 
for  clear,  distinct  enunciation  and  for  correct  pronuncia- 
tion are  given,  together  with  elements  of  quality  and 
force  of  voice  and  their  application.  A  part  of  each  reci- 
tation is  devoted  to  physical  work,  consisting  of  free 
movements.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  deliver  one  reci- 
tation a  week  before  the  class,  for  criticism.  In  prepara- 
tion of  this  selection,  he  will  be  given  at  least  one  private 
rehearsal  by  the  Instructor.  The  practice  thus  afforded 
will  be  found  of  great  benefit.  Recitations  twice  a  week. 
Fall  term.      Counts  as  a  third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Mrs.  Gunnelt,. 

2.  Elocution, 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  voice  work  begun 
in  Elocution  1.  The  term's  work  embraces  Principles  of 
Action,  elements  of  Pitch,  Time,  and  Emphasis.  The 
individual  drill  in  selections  is  also  continued.  Recita- 
tions twice  a  week.  Winter  term.  Counts  as  a  third  of 
a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 

3.  Elocution. 

This  course  consists  of  private  drill,  recitation  before 
the  class,  and  criticism.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to 
afford  teacher  and  student  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
painstaking  preparation  of  the  selection  to  be  delivered 
before  the  class.  The  class  will  meet  but  once  a  week 
for  criticism  in  selections  thus  prepared.  A  part  of  the 
hour  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  illustrative  and  emo- 
tive gesture.  Spring  term.  Counts  as  a  third  of  a 
course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1  and  2. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 

4.  Physical  Culture. 

The  object  of  Physical  Culture  is  the  development  of 
strength,    precision   of   movement,  freedom  and  grace  of 
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carriage.  The  work  during  the  first  term  consists  of 
simple  marching  exercises  and  free  movements.  The 
second  term's  work  consists  of  free  movements  and  dumb- 
bell exercises.  Wand  and  King  exercises  constitute  the 
third  term's  work,  together  with  fancy  steps  and  march- 
ing exercises.  The  class  will  meet  half  an  hour,  three 
times  a  week.  Physical  Culture  for  the  entire  year 
counts  as  half  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Mrs.  Gunnell. 

5.  Edwards  Reading  Class. 

The  object  of  this  class  is  to  develop  good  readers. 
The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  sight-reading  and  the 
reading  of  selections  which  have  been  assigned  for 
preparation.  The  Edwards  Prizes  are  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course.  This  class  meets  daily.  Fall 
term.      Counts  as  one  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 

6.  Oratory. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  Elocution  6  is  to  assist  the 
student  in  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  great  orators, 
both  American  and  English.  Each  student  is  required 
to  deliver  before  the  class  for  criticism,  a  certain  number 
of  representative  selections,  chosen  from  the  orators 
studied.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Fall  term.  Counts 
as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mrs.  Gunnell 

7.  Oratory. 

Important  features  of  Elocution  7  are  original  orations, 

class  debates,  and  criticism.      Extemporaneous  speaking 

will  also  form  a   part  of  this  course.      Two  orations  and 

one  debate  will   be   required   from   each   member   of  the 

class.     Recitations  twice  a  week.     Winter  term.     Counts 

as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  6. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 
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8,  Dramatic  Art, 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  critical   study  and  reading 

of    two    Shakespearian    plays.     A    careful    analysis    of 

the  plot,  a  study  of  the  characters  and  the  committing  of 

the  more  important  passages  of  the   play   are   required. 

Recitations  three  times  a  week.      Fall   term.      Counts   as 

half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 

9,  Dramatic  Art, 

Elocution   9   is   a   continuation    of   Elocution  8.      The 

method  pursued  in  this  course  includes  two  features,    (1) 

impersonation  of  characters,  (2)  the  preparation  of  certain 

portions    of   the  play   for   public   delivery.      Recitations 

tttice  a  week.      Winter    term.      Counts  as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  8. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 
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Tabular  View  for  the  Year  1895=96, 


Hoir, 


Fall  Term. 


Economics  I 
Elocution  8. 
8:00      History  1. 
Latin  4. 
Latin  7. 


10:30 


Chemistry  1. 

Elocution  6. 

German  4. 

Greek  6. 
"Greek  10. 
"History  4. 

Mathematics  1. 

Mathematics  8. 

Philosoph}-  1. 


Biology  1. 
Fine  Arts  1. 
French  1. 
Greek  3. 
Mathematics 


Astronomy  1,  2. 
Elocution  5. 
English  1. 
English  3. 
"Hebrew  1. 
German  1. 
Greek  8. 
Physics  1. 


Winter  Term. 


History  2. 
History  5. 
Latin  5. 
Latin  8. 
Physics  2. 


Chemistry  2. 
Elocution  7. 
English  2. 
German  5. 
Greek  1. 
Mathematics  9. 
'Philosophy  2. 
Philosophy  3. 


Biology  2. 
Elocution  0. 
English  4. 
French  2. 
Greek  4. 
Mathematics  2. 
Mathematics  6. 


English  5. 

English  6. 
*Hebrew  2. 

German  2. 

Greek  7. 

Mathematics  3. 
*[Social  Science  1.] 


Spring  Term. 


Biology  4. 
French  3. 
Latin  6. 
Latin  9. 

Physics  3. 


Chemistry  3. 
Economics  1. 
Economics  2. 
Greek  2. 
Greek  9. 

Jurisprudence  1. 
Physical  Geography  1. 


Biology  3. 
Greek  5. 
History  3. 
Mathematics 
Philosophy  4. 


English  7. 
Geology  1. 
German  3. 
Hebrew  3. 
|  Latin  11. 
Mathematics  4. 
Mathematics  11. 


2:00 


Chemistry  4. 
Elocution  1. 
French  4. 
Latin  1. 
Latin  10. 

t[Mathematics  12. 
Mathematics  14. 


Chemistry  4. 
Elocution  4. 
i      English  9. 


Chemistry  5. 
Elocution  2. 
French  5. 
Geology  2. 
Latin  2. 
t[Mathematics  13.] 
Mathematics  15. 


Chemistry  5. 
Elocution  4. 
English  8. 
English  9. 
Geology  2. 


Chemistry  (>. 
Elocution  3. 
French  <>. 
Latin  3. 
Mathematics  10. 


Chemistry  > 
Elocution  4. 
English  '». 
English  10. 


^Divinity  School  Courses.    Hour,  subject  to  change. 
^Courses  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1895-96. 
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Preparatory  School 


DEPARTMENT    OF    ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION,    INTRO 
DUCTORY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 


The  primary  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare 
students  thoroughly  for  admission  to  College,  but  it  also 
affords  special  advantages  to  those  students  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  or  to  n't  themselves  for  active  business, 
and  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  complete  Course. 

Thoroughly  adequate  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure 
success  both  in  and  out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  Department  with  the  full 
assurance  that  they  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in 
those  subjects  and  principles  which  contribute  to  sound 
scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College. 
Instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  College  Professors,  as 
well  as  by  the  Department  Instructors. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open 
to  all  without  extra  charge. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the 
number  in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites 
and  receives  individual  drill,  every  day.  Contrast  such 
opportunities  with  the  disadvantages  of  membership  in 
crowded  classes,  and  note  the  gain  to  the  student  here. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here 
afforded,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 

The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during  term 
time,  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The  student's 
absence,  even  for  a  few  days,  entails  upon  him  much 
greater  injury  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Parents  are 
earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in 
securing  continuous  attendance. 

MONEY. 

The  student  should  be  supplied  with  funds  just 
sufficient  for  his  actual  needs.  A  larger  sum  might  lead 
to  extravagance  and  prove  an  injury  rather  than  a 
bench*  t. 
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Students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 


Ernest  James  Berry Alta,  La. 

Mary  Belle  Bishop Galesburg. 

Ella  Berry  Boston Galesbvrg. 

Athol  Kay  Brown North  Henderson. 

Alma  A.  Bruington Coldbrodk. 

Elmer  E.  Bruington Coldbrool'. 

Bertie  M.  Clark Good  Hope. 

Laura  M.  Carr Knox   City,  Mo. 

Charles  Ambrose  Dickey Kewanee. 

Mabel  Forbes Henry. 

Claude  Webster  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Gertrude  West  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Hoy  Clayton  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Ruth  Amelia  Jackson Lafayette. 

Ida  May  Kennedy Peoria. 

George  Runyan  Longbrake Galesburg. 

Edwin  Julius  McCullough La  Prairie  Center. 

Helen  Augusta  Miles Galesburg. 

James  Murphy WilUamsfield. 

Ida  Elizabeth  Phillips Knoxville. 

Daisy  Pearl  Ross Rochester. 

Frank  D.  Reynolds Galesburg. 

Burt  G.  Shields Galesburg. 

Effie  Edith  Smith Foosland. 

Georgia  Stanley Strong  hurst- 

William   David  Thomlinson Chicago. 

Harry  Wagner Galesburg. 

Sarah  Louise  Wagner Galesburg. 

Gem  Wykoff Wataga. 
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Courses  of  Study 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  in 
the  Preparatory  School.  A  student  will  be  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  eighteen  of  these  courses.  In  making  up  his 
total  of  eighteen,  he  is  free  to  choose  which  studies  he 
will  take,  except  that  no  study  of  an  advanced  grade  can 
be  taken  until  the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been 
completed.  Moreover,  the  courses  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  interferences  between  two  studies  coming  at 
the  same  hour.  (See  schedule  of  hours  of  recitation, page 
57.)  In  all  cases  it  will  be  for  his  advantage  to  consult 
with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory  School 
(Professor  Grubb)  before  making  his  elections. 

ENGLISH, 
i.     Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English.  This 
course  embraces  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  phrases, 
sentences,  and  composition.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students.  Pbofessor  Grubb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

A  continution  of   English  1,  including   syntax  and  the 

analysis  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Themes  will  be  required  of  students  in  English  1  and  2, 

3,  English  Composition.    Introductory. 

This  course  will  consist  largely  of  written  exercises. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  narrative,  descriptive,  oratorical, 
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argumentative,     imaginative,    and    journalistic    writing. 
Text-book,  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.      Fall   term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  1  and  2. 

Professor  Lee. 
ELOCUTION. 

i,  2, 3.    Elementary  Courses. 

These  three  courses   are   continuous  through  the  year, 
each  term  counting  as  one-third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students.  Mrs.  Gunnell. 

LATIN. 

1.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  School 

Professor  Grurb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin  1.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

3.  Caesar. 

Lowe  and  E wing's  Caesar.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Cicero. 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations.      Fall  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

5.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  Aeneid.      Winter  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

Professor  Grubb. 

6.  Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.      Spring  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

PROFESSOR    (xRUBli. 

GREEK. 
1.    Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengill's  Greek  Lessons, Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.      Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Parker. 
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2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek  1.      Spring  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

Professor  Parker. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophoifs  Anabasis.      Fall  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  •>. 

Professor  Parker. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.      Winter  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  '■'>. 

Professor  Parker. 

5.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.      Spring  term. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Professor  Parker. 

riATHEMATICS. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  to  Percentage.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  1.  Percentage  and  its 
applications,  Alligation,  Extraction  of  Roots,  Mensur- 
ation including  the  Metric  System.      Winter  term. 

<  »pen  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

3.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Wells's  Academic  Algebra  is  used.      Winter  term. 

<  >pen  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  5.      Spring  term. 
Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  S. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Mathematics  3  and  4  are  continuous  through  the  winter 
and  the  spring  term  and  include  everything  in  the  text- 
book preceding  quadratic  equations. 
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PHYSICS, 
i.    Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures  with  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory  work.  It  is  general  in  char- 
acter and  requires  only  elementary  mathematics.  Text- 
book, Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics.   Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Rich. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY, 
i.     Physical  Geography. 

Text-book,  Huston's  New  Physical  Geography.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  ail  students  of  the  Preparatory  School.  Miss  Bascom. 

CHEMISTRY, 
i.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations 
or  lectures  and  two  hours  of  experimental  work.  Rem- 
sen's  Inorganic  Chemistry.      Fall  term. 

( >pen  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 

HISTORY. 

i.     Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Text-book,  Swintoifs 
Outlines  of  the  World's  History.      Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  school.  Miss  Bascom. 

2.  United  States. 

History   of  the    United   States.       Text- book,     Fiske's 
United    States  History,  with  Montgomery  for  reference. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School.  Miss  Bascom. 

3.  England. 

History  of  England.  Text-book,  Montgomery's 
English  History.      Spring  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School.  Miss  Bascom. 

ECONOMICS. 
1.     Science  of  Government. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Grubb. 
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Ryder  Divinity  School. 

The  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  was 
opened  for  the  admission  of  students  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1881.      The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1885. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1890,  it  was  voted  to  name  the  theological  department 
of  the  University  the  Ryder  Divinity  School  in  honor 
of  the  late  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose  munifi- 
cent bequests  to  the  University  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Divinity  School  from 
any  other  source  was  received  from  the  late  Hon.  A.  G. 
Throop,  of  Chicago,  founder  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Pasadena,  California.  In  1890,  Mr.  Throop 
gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  endowment  of 
the  Divinity  School. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


The  following  Courses  of  Instruction  are  offered: 

1.  A  full  Course  of  study,  occupying  four  years. 
Those  who  complete  this  Course  will  be  entitled  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  An  elective  Course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
embracing  those  studies  which  will  prove  most  useful  in 
view  of  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  student.  Any 
student,  who  completes  one  of  the  partial  Courses,  may 
receive  a  Certificate  of  his  actual  attainments  in  the 
studies  pursued. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted 
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to  the  advantages  presented  by  the  other  Departments  of 

the  University. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants,  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  must  bring  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  good  moral  and  religious  character. 
Candidates  must  also  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Bachelors  of  Arts 
may  complete  the  Full  Course  in  two  years. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  School  as 
widely  useful  as  possible.  They  wish  to  announce, 
therefore,  that  it  is  open  to  all  persons  qualified  to  profit 
by  its  opportunities. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to 
furnish  education  and  training  to  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  School  is  also  open  to  persons  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  the  ministry.  The  pursuit  of  studies  of  a 
theological  or  religious  character  is  an  interesting  and 
helpful  means  of  personal  culture.  Such  a  course  is 
especially  recommended  to  persons  who  desire  to  become 
better  fitted  for  useful  service  in  the  Sunday  school,  the 
church,  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union,  and  similar 
societies,  or  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  work. 

Upon  those  who  come  with  these  purposes,  no  denomi- 
national test  will  be  imposed. 

Students  of  all  denominations  and  beliefs  will  be  wel- 
come to  the  advantages  of  study  and  training  in  the 
Divinity  School,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  regular  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Board  in  good  families  can  be  secured  for  from  $3.00 
to  $4.00  per  week.  Students  may  greatly  reduce  their 
expenses  by  forming  clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 
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PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Universalist  church  may,  upon  complying  with  all  the 
necessary  conditions  and  receiving  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty,  obtain  assistance  from  the  Universalist 
General  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $150  per  year.  Applications  will  be 
granted  only  when  entirely  satisfactory.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  this  loan  will  not  be  issued  till  November; 
new  students  should  therefore  come  with  resources  of 
their  own  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  for  at  least  one 
term. 

Those  who  have  not  a  definite  purpose  of  entering  the 
Universalist  ministry  are  not  eligible  to  the  Convention 
Loan. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  their  regular  course, 
students  who  are  proficient  in  preaching  are  able  to 
secure  frequent  appointments,  and  thus  add  to  their 
pecuniary  resources. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  School  the  com- 
ing year,  are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with  the 
President. 
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Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School 


JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANBISH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  D.  D., 
In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages 

and  Exegesis. 


♦Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,    Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Greek. 

Rev.  JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Horn iletics  and  Biblical  Interpretation. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL  GUNNELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution. 


Non-Resident  Lectukehs. 
Rev.  A.  J.  CANFIELD,  D.  D. 

Rev.  M.  H.  HARRIS,  D.  D. 

Rev.  M.  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  JACOB  STRAUB,  D.  D. 


*The  Hull  Professorship,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  at  present  the  chair  is  filled  by  President  Standish. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  I894. 


BACHELOR   OF  D1VIN  TY. 

Eliza  M.   Drake  Curtis Manchester,  la. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgren Battles,  Ala. 

Jasper  LeRoy  Everton Bellmond,  la. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner Seneca,  Kan. 

Henry  La  Fayette  Gillespie West  Union.  la. 

Elijah  Emmett  Hamand Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Rett  E.  Olmsted Earlville. 

Margaret  Titus A  von. 


Students  in  the  Divinity  School 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Frances  Elisabeth  Cheney Saybrooh. 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans HutsonmUe. 

Charles  Robert  Jones Gould  Form,  Mo. 

Thomas  Francis  Rayon Taunton,  Mass. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

James  Alvin  Clark Good  Hope. 

Charles  William  Edward  Gossow Stryker,  O. 

William  Josiah  Herbener Galeshurg. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton Tilman,  Ind. 

William  Willis  Slaughter Bowie,  Tex. 

Eugene  Southwick Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

George  Hilary  Ash  worth West  Alexandria,   O. 

Ora  Smith  Campbell Boston,  Ind. 
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Edward  Milton  Minor Greenville. 

George  Burr  Rogers Somerset,  Mich. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 

FIRST  YEAR, 

William  Charles  Cummings Lodt,    Wis. 

Oscar  Francis  Johnson Tobaseo,  O. 

Charles  Sumner  Kyler Liberty  Mills,  Ind. 

Edna  Louisa  McDonald Avon. 

Lewis  Robinson,  Jr Mt.  CamuL   <>. 

Oluf  Tandberg Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lewis  Andrews  Trimble Oak  Bower,  Ala. 


Divinity  School. 


Course  of  Study. 

LEADING   TO  THE    DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR   OF    DIVINITY. 


First  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 


Rhetoric:    Art  of  Composition;  Themes. 

Biblical  Geography:    Barrows:  Lectures. 

Life  of  Christ:    Geikie;  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Science:    Chemistry. 

Elocution. 

second  term. 
English  Literature. 
Greek:    Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Biblical  Archaeology:    Barrows;  Lectures. 
Elocution. 

third  term. 

Greek:    Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Ethics:     Hyslop's  Moral  Philosophy:  Butler's  Analogy. 

Science:    Evolution. 

Elocution.  

Second  Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Greek:     Anabasis. 

Hebrew:     Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons. 

Ecclesiastical  History:    Fisher's  History  of  the  Church. 

Homiletics:    Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching-;  Written  Exercises. 

Pulpit  Exercises. 

second  term. 
Greek:     Anabasis 
Hebrew:     Mitchell:  optional. 
Logic:    Jevons. 

Homiletics:     Study  of  Masterpieces:  History  of  Preaching-. 
Pulfit  Exercises. 

third  term. 

Greek:    Critical  Reading  of  the  Gospels;  Exegesis. 
Hebrew:     Selections  from  Old  Testament;  or  an  Elective. 
History  of  Doctrines:    Of  Retribution,  Beecher. 
Preaching:     Composition  and  Criticism  of  Sermons. 
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Third  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology:    Baldwin. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:    John;  Epistles. 
Hebrew:    Optional. 

History  of  the  New  Testament:    Reuss;  Cone's  Gospel  Crit- 
icism 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

second  term. 
Hermeneftics:    Immer. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:    Epistles. 
Metaphysics:    Ontology. 
Higher  Criticism:    Lectures. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

third  term. 

(  omiwkative  Theology:    Clark:  Lectures. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:    Hebrews. 
Theology  of  Universalism:    Thayer  and  others. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 


Fourth   Year. 

FIRST   TERM. 


Systematic  Theology:    Martensen. 
Anti-Theistic  Theories:     Flint. 
New  Testament  Exegesis 

Preaching. 

second  term. 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament:    Driver. 
Theories  of  Ethics:    Martineau. 
Social  Science:    S  Jiall  and  Vincent. 

Preaching. 

third  term. 

Philosophy  of  Religion:    Lotze. 

Pastoral  Theology:    Lectures. 

Biblical  Criticism:    Old  Testament  in  its  Relation  to  Assyrian 

and  Rg$  ptian  Antiquities. 
Natural  Theology. 
Preaching. 
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Recitations  in  the  Divinity  Course. 


as 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

w 

X 

FIRST    YEAR. 

FIRST    YKAR. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

0:30 

Chemistry. 

9:30 

Greek. 

8:00 

Evolution. 

10:30 

Biblical 

Geography. 

K):3o 

Biblical 

Archaeology. 

9:30 

Greek. 

10:30 

Life  of  Christ. 

11:30 

English 

Literature. 

10:30 

Ethics. 

11:30 

Rhetoric. 

2:00 

Elocution. 

2:00 

Elocution. 

2:00 

Elocution. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

SFCOND  YEAR. 

SFCOXD   YEAR. 

9:30 

Church  History. 

9:30 

Logic. 

8:00 

Hebrew. 

10:30 

Greek. 

10:30 

Greek. 

9:30 

Greek  New 

Testament. 

11:30 

Hebrew. 

11:30 

Hebrew. 

10:30 

History   of 

Doctrines. 

2:00 

Homiletics. 

2:00 

Homiletics. 

11:30 

Theology  of 

Universalism. 

3:00 

Elocution. 

3:00 

Elocution. 

Composition  of 

Sermons. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

8:00 

History  of  the 
New  Testament. 

9:30 

Metaph_vsics. 

9:30 

Comparative 

Theology. 

9:30 

Psychology. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

11:30 

Higher  Criticism. 

11:30 

Philosophy  of 

Religion. 

Preaching. 

3:00 

Hermeneutics. 
Preaching. 

Preaching. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

8:00 

Systematic 

Theology. 

9:30 

Theories  of 

Ethics. 

8:00 

Biblical   Criticism. 

9:30 

Anti-Theistic 

Theories. 

10:30 

Social  Science 

10:3o 

Natural  Theology. 

10:30 

Exegesis. 

11:30 

Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

2:00 

Pastoral 

Theology. 

Preaching. 

Preaching. 

Preaching. 
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Departments  of  Study. 


I.  OLD  TESTAHENT  STUDY, 
i.    Hebrew. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the 
criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

The  text-books  used  are  H.  G.  Mitchell's  Hebrew 
Lessons,  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

2.  Old  Testament  Introduction. 

Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  with  references  to  Fripp,  Ryle,  Bacon, 
Robertson,  and  other  works. 

3.  Lectures. 

During  the  second  term,  a  course  of  Lectures  is  given 
on  the  Science  of  Documentary  Analysis,  the  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Historical  Criticism,  and  the  Religious 
Aspects  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

II.  PREPARATORY  GREEK. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  previously  acquired.  The  students  in 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School  receive  elementary  instruc- 
tion from  the  Williamson  Professor  of  Greek,  in  classes 
with  students  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 
Their  thorough  course  in  the  Greek  Grammar  and  Les- 
sons and  in  the  Anabasis  enables  them  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
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III.     THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAHENT. 

The  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  con- 
tinues five  terms.  This  course  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text,  the  study  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Two  of  the  Gospels  and  most  of  the  Epistles  are 
carefully  read  and  analyzed.  The  Pauline  Epistles  are 
read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written,  and  are  compared  with  each  other,  in  order 
to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  Paul's  doctrine. 
In  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Comparative  Philology  and  of  Historical  Criticism  are 
constantly  employed. 

IV.     HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAHENT. 

The  leading  text-book  employed  in  this  subject  is 
Reuss's  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  connection  with  this,  is  used  President 
Cone's  Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity. 
Reference  is  made  also  to  other  authorities  and  to  current 
discussions.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  put  the 
student  into  possession  of  the  leading  facts  concerning 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  several  books  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canon. 

V.     SYSTEHATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text- 
book. A  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several 
Christian  doctrines,  with  an  extended  examination  of 
associated  questions  and  controversies.  The  widest  lib- 
erty is  given  for  questions  and  discussions  on  the  various 
topics  presented. 

VI.     SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Society  is  used  as  a  text-book,  but   frequent    reference  is 
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made   to    the   works   of   Mackenzie,    Schaeffle,  Laveleye, 

Kirkup,  Kidd,  and  others.    In  connection  with  this  course, 

six   lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and  Development  of 

Modern  Socialism. 

VI!.     PHILOSOPHY. 

Two  years  are  given  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and  its 
applications  to  religious  thought.  The  subjects  included 
in  this  department  are  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  Ontology, 
Anti-Theistic  Theories, Theories  of  Ethics,  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  and  Natural  Theology. 

VIII.     COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

The  work  of  the  students  consists  in  the  examination 
and  comparison  of  authorities  upon  the  great  Non-Chris- 
tiin  religions.  Special  topics  are  investigated  and  re- 
ports made  by  each  member  of  the  class.  This  year  con- 
siderable time  has  been  spent  upon  material  afforded  by 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions. 

IX.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 

1.  A  general  course  in  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  taken  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 
Fisher's  Church  History  is  used  as  an  outline  text-book. 
An  excellent  library  in  this  department  affords  a  field  for 
additional  reading  and  investigation. 

2.  In  the  third  term  of  the  same  year,  a  special 
course  is  offered  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Retri- 
bution. Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  monograph  on  this  sub- 
ject is  used  as  a  text-book;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Hosea 
Ballon,  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  various 
apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  books  are  also  employed. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  original  sources 
of    information    as   to  the   state  of    opinion  in  the   early 

church. 

X.     HOHILETICS. 

1.      In   the    first    year    of    their    course,   the    Divinity 

students    are   required    to    study   Rhetoric    and    English 
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Composition  for  two  terms.  The  subjects  are  pursued  in 
the  regular  college  classes,  with  daily  recitations  and 
frequent  written  exercises.  The  second  term,  an  ex- 
tended course  in  English  Literature  is  also  taken. 

2.  The  formal  study  of  Homiletics  is  begun  in  the 
first  term  of  the  second  year.  One  term  is  devoted  to 
Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching,  with  exercises  in  construct- 
ing plans  of  discourses,  and  developing  the  same. 

3.  An  advanced  course  in  Homiletics  consists  of  the 
study  of  masterpieces  of  sermonic  literature.  The  library 
of  the  University  is  well  supplied  in  this  department. 
Each  student  reads  the  best  sermons  of  the  greatest 
English  and  American  preachers,  such  as  Latimer,  Taylor, 
South,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Robertson,  Chalmers,  Spur- 
geon,  Edwards,  Murray,  Ballou,  Channing,  Parker, 
Chapin,  Beecher,  Brooks,  and  others.  Considerable 
study  is  given  to  the  best  sermons  of  the  present  day. 
The  method  of  study  requires  analysis,  abstract,  com- 
ment, and  criticism.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to 
the  sources  of  spiritual  powTer. 

The  Lectures  on  Preaching,  by  Spurgeon,  Storrs,  Hall, 
and  others,  and  Ellis's  Hints  on  Preaching,  are  also  read 
and  discussed. 

XI.     PREACHING  AND  PULPIT  EXERCISES. 

An  exercise  in  Preaching  is  held  every  Friday.  Each 
member  of  the  two  higher  classes  delivers  a  sermon  every 
four  weeks.  The  preaching  is  followed  by  helpful  criti- 
cism. Exercises  in  reading  hymns  and  selections  of 
Scripture,  take   place  at  the  same  session  of  the  School. 

XII.     ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  are  offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocu- 
tion and  Physical  Culture. 
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As  features  of  this  work  may  be  enumerated:  Dumb- 
bell Exercises  and  other  forms  of  Physical  Drill,  Vocal 
Culture,  Respiration,  Gesture,  General  Reading,  Dra- 
matic, Bible,  and  Hymn  Reading,  and  Pulpit  Oratory. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution 
classes  in  the  University,  but  also  receive  a  large  amount 
of  individual  training. 

XIII.    COLLEGE   STUDIES. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  a  college 
course  take  such  studies  as  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
Logic,  Psychology,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Relations 
of  Science  and  Christianity,  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Divinity  students  are  also  permitted,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty,  to  pursue  other  studies  in  the  college 
course.  Graduates  of  the  Divinity  School  may  receive  the 
additional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  full  courses  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  beyond  the  fall  requirements 
of  the  Divinity  School  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 
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Department  of  flusic  and  Art. 


Instructors. 


HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 
Instructor  in  Singing. 


MARY  FRANCES  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Piano. 


MARY  GASTON  CRIPPEN, 

Instructor  in  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 


ISABELLE  BLOOD, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
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Instruction  is  provided  in  the  various  branches  of 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Painting.  These  courses  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  and  do  not  count  toward  a  college  degree. 
Students  are  classed  and  registered  as  private  pupils  of 
the  several  instructors,  with  whom  arrangements  may  be 
made  in  regard  to  lessons.  Instruction  is  given  either 
at  the  University,  or  at  the  studios  and  instruction-rooms 
of  the  teachers,  as  preferred.  For  charges,  see  Ex- 
penses, under  General  Information. 

MUSIC, 
i.     Singing. 

The  method  employed  in   voice  culture  as  applied  to 

Singing   is  the  old  Italian,   of   which  Lamperti  was  the 

best  representative.      This  method  is    supplemented    by 

the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries. 

Private  lessons  at  hours  to  be  arranged  by  the  Instructor. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

2.     Piano. 

Pupils  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  essentials  of 
Piano  technique  according  to  the  methods  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  art.  No  pains  are  spared  to  secure 
facile  execution  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  yet  this  is 
regarded  as  only  a  means  to  artistic  interpretation. 

Those  intending  to  teach  will  find  the  methods  em- 
ployed very  helpful.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work, 
special  normal  drill  will  be  given,  if  desired. 

Private  lessons  at  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Miss  Smith. 
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3.    Guitar,  Mandolin,  and  Banjo. 

The  course  consists  of  private  lessons  at  hours  to  be 

arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Mrs.  Crippen. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

In  the  Art  Department  students  may  have  instruction 
in  the  following  branches: 

Charcoal  and  Crayon  Drawing  from  conventional  forms 
and  Still  Life. 

Oil,  Pastel  and  Watercolor  painting  from  original 
studies  of  Still  Life,  and  also  copying  from  good  studies. 

Portraits  in  Crayon,  Pastel  and  Watercolor. 

China  Decoration;  special  attention  being  given  to 
figure  and  miniature  painting. 

Lessons  are  given  in  Pen  and  Wash  Drawing  for  Pro- 
cess Reproduction  and  Wood  Engraving,  preparing  one 
for  illustrative  work  for  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 

Arrangements    can   be  made  for  a  progressive  course, 

from  simplest  sketching  to  finished  work  in  any  line,  with 

special  terms  for  tuition  for  those   desiring   four  or  more 

lessons  per  week. 

Private  lessons  at  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Mrss  Blooi>. 
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Pupils  of  Mrs.  Marsh. 

Stella  Blodgett Galesburg. 

Lucille  Bragg Humboldt,  Kan. 

Ethel  May  Christopher Galesburg. 

Louise  Vary  Craig Galesburg. 

Frank  Y.   Greene Galesburg. 

Harry  Thompson  Kimber Galesburg. 

Grace  E.  Lass Galesburg. 

Louise  La  Hann  Perrine Galesburg. 

Frankie  Merriam  Spear Galesburg. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins Avon. 

Louise  Tryon Galesburg. 

Frederick  Walker Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Smith. 

Effie  Adams Galesburg. 

Eva  Anderson Galesburg. 

Josie  Andrews Galesburg. 

Minnie  Baldwin Galesburg. 

Fanny  Brooks Galesburg. 

Julia  Can- Galesburg. 

Etna  Carter Galesburg. 

Nellie  Hall Galesburg. 

Evert  Hinchlitt Galesburg. 

Lula  Hinchliff Galesburg. 

Edna  Holmes Galesburg. 

MaryHulse Galesburg. 

Mary  Johnson Galesburg. 
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Ida  Peterson Galesburg. 

Edna  Simms Galesburg. 

Ida  Simms Galesburg. 

Fanny  Slater Galesburg. 

Nora  Smith Galesburg. 

Cora  Snyder Galesburg. 

Alma  Thompson Galesburg. 

Sarah  Louise  Wagner Galesburg. 

Addie  Williamson Galesburg. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Blood 


Margaret  Anderson Canton. 

Lucy  Armstrong Canton. 

Florence  Bates Galesburg. 

Lucille  Bragg Humboldt,  Kan. 

Delia  Brainerd Galesburg. 

Maggie  Brant Galesburg. 

Alma  Bruington Coldbrook. 

Lucille  Helen   Connable Hamilton. 

May  Cooper Galesburg. 

Mabel  Corley Galesburg. 

Harriet  Dewey Canton. 

Nellie  Donn Canton. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg. 

Janet  Greig Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Harris Canton. 

Jennie  Holmes North  Henderson. 

Ida  Howat Canton. 

Grace  E.  Lass Galesburg. 

Lida  J.  Lescher Galesburg. 

Anne  W.   Mathews Galesburg. 

Emeline  Tibbets  Morris Whitewater,  Wis. 

Lillie  O'Connor Galesburg. 
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Minnie  O'Connor Galesburg. 

Duane  Phimister £££?' 

Kate  Reynolds _    a  es  Ur^ 

Georgia  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Martha  Stone **»£"* 

Clara  Swartont Ga  esburg. 

Glenn  Taylor ^ es^ 

Mabel  Taylor ^sburg. 

Martha  Terpenning Gdesbnrg. 

Hettie  Thompson Q^rg. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 

,,       _,,  PJ.  Canton. 

Eva  Whiting 

ir      .™,  Galesburg. 

Kate  Wilson 

Canton. 

Kate  Wyman 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  begins  in  September  and  closes  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms,  consisting  of  six- 
teen weeks,  twelve   weeks,  and   ten  weeks,  respectively. 

Students  should,  if  possible,  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  University  year,  since  much  of  the  work  is  arranged 
progressively  from  that  date.  They  will,  however,  be 
allowed  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  may 
elect  the  studies  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University 
are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  University  are  held  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Devotional  exercises,  at  which  attendance  is  required, 
are  conducted  daily  in  the  College  chapel. 

From  the  courses  of  study  offered,  each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  elect  work  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  hours  of  recitations  per  week.  In  all  courses 
(unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description)  the  class 
meets  every  day,  and  the  recitation  occupies  one  hour. 
Absence  from  a  recitation  will  forfeit  the  mark  in  that 
study  for  the  day. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  the  standing  of  a  student  in 
each  of  his  courses  will  be  expressed,  according  to  his 
proficiency,  by  one  of  four  grades,  designated  respec- 
tively by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D. 
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The  grade  is  determined  by  attendance,  quality  of 
recitations  or  laboratory  work,  occasional  examinations, 
written  exercises,  and  such  other  tests  as  the  Instructor 
in  the  course  may  impose. 

Grade  C  is  the  lowest  which  will  be  accepted  in  any 
study  in  order  that  it  may  count  as  a  credit  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

If  the  term  standing  falls  below  Grade  C,  the  student 
may  still  have  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  his  profici- 
ency in  the  work  of  the  course  by  passing  a  thorough  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  term;  but  if  he  fails  to 
attain  Grade  C  in  this  examination,  no  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  course. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus for  experimentation.  A  considerable  sum  has  re- 
cently been  expended  for  additional  instruments  of  the 
best  modern  designs,  thus  increasing  the  facilities  of  the 
department  for  illustrating  lectures  and  recitations. 
Students  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  Physics  through  a  series 
of  Laboratory  experiments,  which  they  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistry,  described  else- 
where in  this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  former 
facilities  proved  inadequate  to  the  growing  demand,  and 
accordingly  a  new  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  fitted 
up  in  the  most  approved  modern  style.  Each  student  in 
Chemistry  has  a  desk  provided  with  gas,  water,  re-agents, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  Laboratory  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General  Chemistry,  and 
in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 
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Each  student  registering  for  Laboratory  work  in  Chem- 
istry will  deposit  with  the  Registrar  five  dollars,  to  cover 
Laboratory  bills,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  will  receive 
the  balance  remaining  after  deducting  cost  of  chemicals 
and  breakage  of  apparatus  used  by  him. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  is  large  and  valuable.  The  collection  of 
Zoological  and  Geological  specimens  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State.  The  collection  of  corals  is  especially  fine, 
containing  illustrative  specimens  from  many  different 
localities.  All  the  specimens,  duly  classified  and 
arranged,  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  A 
fine  collection  of  minerals,  birds  and  ethnological  speci- 
mens, the  gift  of  the  late  A.  B.  Cowan,  Esq.,  a  former 
citizen  of  Galesburg,  is  known  and  designated  as  the 
Cowan  collection. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  University  build- 
ing and  is  open  daily.  The  books  are  systematically 
arranged  and  easy  of  access.  They  may  be  taken  out 
by  the  students  upon  application  to  the  Librarian. 

A  complete  card  catalogue,  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  is  a  convenience  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Library. 

READING  ROOM. 

Many  of  the  best  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  kept 
on  file,  and  are  accessible  to  the  students. 

THE  LOriBARD  REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is 
published  monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record 
of  College  events,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  and  Alumni  of  the  University. 
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SOCIETIES. 
The  Erosophian. 

The  Erosophian  Society  was  organized    January    29, 

1860.      Any  gentleman  connected  with  the    College    or 

Divinity  School  is  eligible  to  membership,  and  is  entitled 

to  all   the  benefits  of  the   society.      Its  regular  meetings 

are  held  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week.      The  literary 

exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates,  and  essays. 

The  Philomathian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1860.  Any 
male  student  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity is  eligible  to  membership,  and  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Society.  It  holds  its  regular  meetings  on  Friday 
evening  of  each  week.  The  literary  exercises  consist  of 
discussions,  essays,  and  orations. 

The  Zetecalian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  University.  Its  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays, 
historical  narrations,  and  general  discussions.  Kegular 
meetings  are  held  on  Monday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
The  Society  occupies  a  room  well  furnished  and  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  its  use.  The  officers  are  elected 
quarterly. 

The  Philalethian. 

This  Society  was  organized  by  the  students  of  the  Eyder 
Divinity  School,  December  1,  1891.  Any  duly  entered 
student  of  Lombard  University  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship.     Open  meeting  every  Friday  at  2:15  p.  m. 

PRIZES, 
i.    The  Swan  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Oratory  are  offered 
annually  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  of  Chicago.  They  are  of 
the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively. 
The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  in  January. 
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2.  The  Townsend  Prizes, 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Declamation  are  offered 
annually  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  of  Sycamore.  They 
are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respec- 
tively. The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  during  Com- 
mencement week. 

3.  The  Edwards  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Reading  are  ottered 
annually  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Edwards,  of  Chicago. 
They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars, 
respectively.  The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  in 
December,  and  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  the  pre- 
scribed Course  in  reading. 

EXPENSES. 
Boarding. 

Good  board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  may  be  obtained 
at  83. 00  per  week  and  upwards. 

In  some  cases  students  board  themselves.  This  method 
of  Boarding  is  especially  adapted  to  students  living  near 
Galesburg  and  coming  from  the  same  family  or  neighbor- 
hood. Unfurnished  rooms  may  be  hired  at  $2.50  per 
month.  The  whole  cost  of  living  in  this  way  seldom 
exceeds  $2.50  per  week;  it  is  often  less. 

Boarding-clubs  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years.  They  furnish  the  members  with  excellent 
board  at  economical  rates. 

The  yearly  expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set 
down  as  follows: 

To  those  who  board  themselves — 

Room-rent,  boarding,  fuel,  and  light,  at  $2.00  per  week $  76  00 

Charges  for  incidentals,  per  annum 5  70 

Washing,  estimated  for  the  year 15  00 

Books 12  00 

Total $108  70 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  families, 
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the  cost  will  be  $4.00  per  week  for  boarding,  fuel,  and 
light,  making  an  addition  to  the  foregoing  estimate  of 
$76  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfort- 
able, home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 

Ladies'  Hall. 

The  Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  young  ladies  only, 
is  situated  at  622  Pine  Street,  one  block  west  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Hadley,  who  may  be  addressed  in  regard  to 
rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  bedstead,  springs,  mat- 
tress, chairs,  table,  mirror,  and  carpet.  All  rooms  are 
heated  by  the  hot  water  system. 

Young  ladies,  occupying  these  rooms,  will  be  required 
to  furnish  bedding,  pillows,  towels,  lamps,  napkins,  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  to  pay 
for  necessary  washing,  and  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in 
order. 

The  price  of  board  to  those  occupying  rooms  thus  fur- 
nished will  be  as  follows:  Fall  term,  sixteen  weeks, 
$60;  Winter  term,  twelve  weeks,  $45;  Spring  term,  ten 
weeks,  $37.50. 

Board,  with  room  fully  furnished,  may  be  had  at  an 
additional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 

An  additional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  is 
made,  when  one  occupies  a  room  alone  from  choice;  but 
the  privilege  of  assigning  two  ladies  to  each  room  is 
reserved. 

Each  lady,  boarding  at  the  Hall,  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  damage  done  to  the  room  and  the  furniture 
used  by  her. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Tuition  and  Incidentals. 

Heretofore  the  'charge  for  tuition  has  been  a  definite 
sum  per  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses 
(studies)  pursued  by  the  student;  but  beginning  Septem- 
ber 3,  1895,  a  fee  will  be  charged  for  each  course  pursued, 
as  follows: 

Each  Fall  term  full  course 84.10 

Each  Winter  term  full  course 3.40 

Each  Spring  term  full  course 3.00 

Half  rates  will,  however,  be  charged  for  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis;  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
England,  and  the  United  States;  Higher  Arithmetic;  Ele- 
mentary Algebra;  and  Physical  Geography;  and  the  rate 
for  each  fractional  course  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
credit  allowed  for  such  fractional  course  toward  gradua- 
tion. Thus,  a  half  course  will  be  half  rate;  a  third 
course,  third  rate,  etc. 

Drawing— extra.     Sketching,  3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 

Painting  in  Water  Colors — extra.     3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

Oil  Painting — extra.     3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

Portrait  and  China  Painting — extra.  3-hour  lesson,  50  cents.  If 
pupils  in  Art  desire  four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special  prices  are 
made. 

Instrumental  Music — extra.     75  cents  per  lesson. 

Use  of  Piano  for  Practice,  one  hour  a  day,  20  cents  per  week. 

Voice  Culture,  with  Singing — extra.     75  cents  per  lesson. 

(  Fall  term $2  25 

Incidentals.    -]  Winter  term 1  80 

(  Spring  term 1  65 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  pre- 
sents the  Registrar's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  Tuition 
and  Incidentals. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University 
is  enabled  to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desiring 
to  secure  an  education. 
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Perpetual  Scholarships. 

Fifteen  Perpetual  Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have 
been  founded  by  the  following  named  persons: 

The  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh. 

The  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  0.  Cornell. 

The  Geo.  B.  Wright  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 

The  George  Power  Scholarship,  by  George  and  James  E.  Power. 

The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken. 

The  Clement  F.  LeFevre  Scholarship,  by  William  LeFevre  and  Mrs. 

Ellen  R.  Coleman. 
The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  by  Samuel  Bowles. 
The  Dollie  B.  Lewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B.  Lewis. 
The  0.  B.  Ayres  Scholarship,  by  O.  B.  Ayres. 
The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Newcomb. 
The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.T.  Perry. 
The  Mary  W. Conger  Scholarship,  by  the  children  of  Mary  W.  Conger. 
The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D. 
The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 
The  Women's  Association  Scholarship,  by  the  U.  W.  A.  of  Illinois. 

BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure, 
by  bequest,  to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  specific 
purpose,  the  accompanying  form  is  here  given: 

I    hereby  give  and   bequeath  to  Lombard   University 

....  for (state  the  object) and 

direct  that  my  executor  pay  said  bequest  to  the  Secretary 
of  said  University  within after  my  death. 


CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates 
or  not,  are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any 
change  of  residence,  in  order  that  the  publications  of  the 
College  may  be  sent  to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars 
of  information  will  be  sent  to  all  that  apply  for  them. 
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AHENDHENTS  TO  BY=LAWS. 

The  following  additional  amendments  were  adopted  in 
1894. 

Art.  1,  Sec.  3,  Line  10.      -"who    shall   proceed  to 

nominate  as  many  persons,  less  one,  as  there  are  vacan- 
cies to  fill;  the  remaining  one  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Alumni  and  Alumnae  of  the  University;  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall,  by  ballot,  elect  the  said  nominees,  or 
others,  to  fill  the  said  vacancies." 

Art.  1,  Sec.  7.  Amend  so  as  to  read:  ''Nine  Trustees 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness, except  that  at  the  annual  election  aforesaid  seven 
may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  said  election. " 

Art.  3,  Sec.  1,  Line  7.  Insert:  "Provided,  that  the 
President  of  the  University  shall  be  elected  as  a  member 
of  said  Executive  Committee.'" 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1895. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 1 

Master  of  Arts 1 

Master  of  Science '6 

Bachelor  of  Arts 9 

—14 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 51 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 29 

RYDER  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1895. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 4 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Fourth  year 4 

Third  year 6 

Second  year 5 

First  year 7 

22 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Students  in  Music 35 

Students  in  Art 36 

—71 

191 

Names  entered  twice 25 

Non-resident  candidates.   5 

-30 

Total 161 
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Association  of  Graduates. 
1894=1895. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

LYMAN  McCARL,  Quincy. 

VICE  PRESIDENT, 

J.  J.  WELSH,  Galesburg. 

SECRETARY. 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Galesburg. 

TREASURER, 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Galesburg. 

HISTORIAN, 

WILLIAM  T.  SMITH,  Galesburg. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

LYMAN  McCARL,  WM.  T.  SMITH, 

ALVA  T.  WING,  Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 


Reunion  and  Anniversary,  Wednesday,  S  P.  M.,  June  5,  1895. 
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Graduates, 


The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.,  placed  immediately  after  a  name, 
implies  that  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.)  was 
received  on  graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached,  is  deceased.  The  date 
following  designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

1856. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.  M.,  Manufacturer,  322  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M Clergyman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeeley,  A.  M.,  Ex-M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.,*  1889 Wellington.  Kan. 

Addie  Hurd,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Wm.  Van  Horn) 

1149  Dorchester  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Jennie  Miles,  A.  M.,*  1859 Decatur. 

1857. 

Fielding  B.  Bond,  'A.  B.,  *1862 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown,  A.  B.,*  1S6S Mankato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1).,*  1892   Meriden,  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Lanning,  A.  H Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike,  B.  S Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1858. 

Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,   President  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical 

College,  Chicago Elgin. 

Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B.,*  1891 Columbus,  0. 

1859. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Elwell,  B.  S.,*  1869 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorney,  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Brower)*  1892 Chicago. 

1860. 

Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B R.  R.  Traveling  Agen1,  Newton.  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,*  1860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbie,  A.  M Druggist,   Bushnell. 
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James  Scott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,*  1860 Onarga. 

Albert  Sidney  Slater,  M.  S. ,  M.  D Wataga. 

1861. 

Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M.,*  1869 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A  M. ,  D.  D Clergyman,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Henry  George  Pollock,  A.  M Clergyman,  Forrest  Hill,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Catlin)*  1867 Vinton,  la. 

1862. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hurd  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ex-Minister  to  Brazil, 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Co..  .DesMoines.  Ta. 
Samuel  Alvus  Dow,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Wilconia,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B.  S.  ,*  1868 Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes,  A.  M Banker,  North  Enid,  0.  T. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  A.  M Attorney.  Osceola,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston.  M.  S  Teacher,  San  Diego.  Cal. 

Harvey  Rowell,  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S. 

Ex.  M.  C,  Attorney,  13,  24th  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

Alfred  Henry  Trego,  A.  M Merchant.  Hoopeston. 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M.,  M.  D Oskaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S. ,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Ranstead) Elgin. 

1863. 

Samuel  Addison  Calhoun,  A.  B Reporter  "Peoria  Herald,"  Peoria. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane  Biddlecome,  M.  S Book-keeper.  Columbus,  0. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Neadj*  1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Bullman) Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis) 

2734  Prairie  Ave..  Chicago. 
Sarah  Jane  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger) DesMoines.  Ta. 

1864. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Albuquerque  Academy. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Leslie  Greenwood.  A.  M With  Loan  and  Trust  Co  ,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Laura  Lavinia  Pike,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell) 

4359  LRke  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Josephine  Raymond.  A.  M.,  (Antioch  College).  (Mrs.  Maxwell) 

Champaign. 
Sal  lie  Raymond,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Green) Champaign. 
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1865. 

Elmore  Chase,  A.  M.,  Teacher,  Albuquerque  Academy, 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Joseph  Henry  McCormick,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  336  S.  7th  East  St., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
1866. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.  M., 

State  Representative,  Eureka,  Kan. 
Hon.  George  R.  Shook,  B.  S. . .  .Teacher  and  Surveyor,  Goodland,  Kan. 
James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S. 

Attorney,  1002  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 
Emma  N.  H.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

1867. 

William  Bryan  Carlock,  B.  S Attorney,  Bloomington. 

William  Harvey  Woods,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Brooklyn. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D   ...  .1623  Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

1868. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B.*  1870 Concord,  Vt. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorney,  Cherokee,  la. 

Wellington  Smith,  B.  S.,*  1870 Annawan. 

Edward  Keys  Walbridge,  B.  S. 

Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Claycomb,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Grubb) Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merrian  Kirk,  A.  M,  (Mrs.  Kerr)*  1879 Chicago. 

Almeda  Beals,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Wickwire) Farmington. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Otis  Jones) 

4847  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Grace  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Holroyd) 

887  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Emeline  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,*  1881 Rockford. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  Kirke  Keller) 

Artist,  Crecy  en  Brie,  Seine  et  Marne.  France. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Milnor) Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tennev,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Edwards)*  1871. . .  .Omaha,  Neb. 
Mary  Emeline  Weston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Woodman)*  1888. . .  .Portland,  Me. 

1869. 

Rauselden  Cooper,  B.  S Attorney,  Oquawka. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M Attorney,  189  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger,  B.  S Attorney,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 

Hon.  Howard  Knowles,  B.  S Capitalist,  Galesburg. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S Attorney,  Butte  City,  Mont. 
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John  Ewalt  Wiley,  B.  S Farmer,  Elmwood. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Samuel  Kerr) 

1323  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Ella  May  Greenwood.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  S.  0.  Snyder) 

504  S   1st  St.,  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mary  Hartman,  L.  A.,  A.  M.  1888 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

1870. 

Jared  Perkins  Blood,  A.  B Attorney,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Brown,  A.  M Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D Newport,  R   I. 

Matthias  Crum,  M.  S Banker,  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook,  A.  M. 

Business  Manager  "Boston  Traveler,' '  Boston,  Mass. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Evansville,  Tnd. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Rookery  Building,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton.  M.S. 

Clerk,  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Concord,  Vt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry)*  1883 Girard,  Kan. 

Flora  Amanda  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Fargo). .  .San  Antonio,  Cal, 

1871. 

Hon.  Martin  Ireneus  Brower,  A.  M Attorney,  Fullerton,  Neb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M.,*  1884 Wa  Keeney,  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood,  A.  B Druggist,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  A.  B. 

Attorney,  148  W.  Madison  Street,  Room  30, Chicago. 
Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B. 

Ex- Circuit  Judge,  Attorney,  Chicago. 

John  DeBolt  Stephenson,  B.  S.,*  1872 Dexter,  Ind. 

Ida  Bullock,  L.  A  ,  (Mrs.  Thatcher)*  1894 Attleborough,  Mass. 

Hannah  Laura  Haight,  B.  S Teacher,  Mendota. 

Ada  May  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Hale) Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Knowles,  L.  A,,  (Mrs.  Alspaugh) Washington,  Kan. 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Dow)   Galesburg. 

1872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase,  B.  S. 

Deputy  U.  S.  Mining  Surveyor,  Boulder,  Col. 
Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B. 

Real  Estate  Agent,  2024  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Alice  M.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.Copeland).  .School  Trustee, Monroe, Wis. 
Mattie  Wilburn  Burford,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Bates).  .Merchant, Wichita,  Kan. 
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1873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,*  1892 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ada  L).  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D 1623  Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Ellen 'M.  Brown,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Salley)*  1883 Monroe,  Wis. 

Anna  L.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Fuson) Milliner,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Clara  Richardson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Claycomb) Farragut,  la. 

Sara  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M 871  East  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

1874. 

William  Albrecht,  B.  S.,*  1878 Tiskilwa. 

Eugene  E.  Branson,  B.  S.,  M.  D Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Newton,  Kan. 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S Teacher.  3958  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Supt.  of  Bridges  and  Levees,  Collierville,  Tenn. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Courtney)*  1891 Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman,  B..S Teacher,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1875. 

Charles  A.  Buck,  L.  A Commission  Merchant,  LeRoy. 

Lucien  J.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1886. 

State  Missionary,  927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
C.  EllwoodNash,  A.  M.,  D.  l>.,  (Tufts) 

Clergyman,  57  Lefferts  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

( larrie  Brainard,  A.  M Clergyman,  Little  Hocking,  0. 

Emma  S.  Collins.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  .1.  E.  Buchanan) Teacher,  Elgin. 

Lillie  E.  Conger,  I,   A.,*  1877 Oneida. 

Genie  R.  Edwards.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Noteware)*  1888.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nichols) St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pryne,  L.  A..  .Teacher  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  S.  Dak. 
Luella  R.  Warner,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock) 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Mosca,  Col. 

1876. 

Hon.  Jay  L.  Hastings,  B.  S.  ,*  1894 Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S  ,  (Mrs.   S.  M.  Risley) Harvard,  Neb. 

Stella  Hale,  LA Galesburg. 

Lottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L  J.  Dinsmore) 

927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
[zah  T.  Parker,  A.  M.,*  1891 Banning,  Cal. 

1877. 

George  F.  S.  Baker,  A.  M.,*  1891 Goodenow. 

Charles  C.  Maynard,  A.  M Dentist,  97  S.  1st  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Clara  Z.  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun) 

4  East  14th  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Emily  L.  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher.  North  Henderson. 

Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M ' Teacher,  Riverside.  Cal. 

Lottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,*  1879 Tipton,  la. 

Ella  McCullough.  L.  A..  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh) Galesburg. 

1878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick.  A.  B Supt.  City  Schools.  Clinton.  la. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin.  A.  M..  B.  D.  (Tufts 

Clergyman,  1132  H  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Shirley  C.  Ransom.  B.  S..  A.  M.  1892 

<  >range  Grower,  Crescent  City,  Fla. 
Adah  M.  Mariner.  M.  S Teacher.  Peoria. 

1879. 

.Jon  W.  Grubb,  M.  S Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale,  A.M.. Bank  Cashier,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Dougla.5  A.  Myers,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent.  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster,  B.  S Secretary  Lombard  University.  Galesburg. 

J.  Edwin  AVebster,  B.  S Furrier,  Galesburg. 

18S0. 

Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M..*  1895 Gale.-Wn-o-. 

William  H.  Livingston.  A.  B Investors*  Agent.  Wichita.  Kan. 

William  A.  Parker.  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  Galesburg. 

Otto  H.  Swigart,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stockman.  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf,  B.  S..  .Stenographer.  689  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
Jennie  B.  Townsend,  B.  S..  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster) Galesburg. 

1881. 

George  F.  Hughes.  A.  B, Attorney,  1303  Wilcox  Ave..  Chicago. 

Milo  C.  Summers.  M.  S.,  War  Department  Clerk, 

314,  7th  St.,  Northeast,  Washington,  I>.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey.  A.  B..  Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes  j   1303  Wilcox  Ave..  Chicago. 

1882. 

Reuben  T>.  Bower,  B,  S Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser.  Barry. 

Henry  M.  Chase,  A.  M Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Calesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart.  B.  S Farmer.  Dike.  Hitchcock  Co..  Neb. 

Elmer  H.  West.  M.  S..*  1894 Yates  I  ity. 

1883. 

Chas.  E.  Brewster,  A.  B..  Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 

1770  Emerson  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Jas.W.  Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  I).,  (Tufts) Clergyman,  Holyoke.  Mass. 
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Lloyd  Z.  Jones,  B.  S County  Surveyor  and  Farmer,  Galva. 

John  H.  Miles,  B.  S Farmer,  Garnett,  Col. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Brewster). 

1770  Emerson  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Lizzie  E.  Furniss.  B.  S.,  (Mrs.W.  B.  Moring) 

Teacher,  1912  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

Emma  J.  Livingston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  T.  Wing) Galesburg. 

Ella  E.  Williams,  A.  M Teacher,  Tempe,  Arizona  T. 

1884. 

Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.   S.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  West) Yates  City. 

Gay  M.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet. 

Lulu  M.  Burt,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.W.  B.  Cravens) Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  (Leipsic),  Professor  of  Biology,  Cin- 
cinnati University Loraine  Ave.,  Clifton,  0. 

Jay  Edwards,  M.  S County  Supt  Schools,  Amboy. 

Frank  R.  Jones,  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 

1885. 

Jennie  B.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney,  B.  S.,*  1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles) Garnett,  Col. 

Lizzie  B.  Hughes,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  U.  Perry) Table  Grove. 

Ella  Suiter,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard)*  1894 Alexis. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  M.  S. 

Master  in  Chancery  and  Attorney,  304  N.  6th  St.,  Quincy. 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

George  Crum,  B.  D Clergyman,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  D Teacher,  Maclinas,  Wash. 

1886. 

Rainie  Adamson,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.W.  F.  Small)..  .Teacher,  Maclinas, Wash. 

L.  Ward  Brigham,  M.  S.,  M.  D Divinity  Student,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Davies,  M.  S Principal  of  Schools,  Minonk. 

Anna  H.  Ebbard.  B.  S Teacher,  Lawrence,  Neb. 

Alice  L.  Roberts,  13.  S  ,  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Andrew) Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota. 

Rachel  A.  Watkins,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  Dellgren)    B.  D.  1894.  Battles,  Ala. 

August  Dellgren,  B.  1) Clergyman,  Battles,  Ala. 

Hiram  J.  Orelup.  B.  D Clergyman,  Bristol,  N.  Y. 

1887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb,  A.  M Teacher,  Liberty. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Morris,  A.  M. . .  .United  States  Consul,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S Attorney,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller,  B.  S Clerk,  Elgin. 
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Jay  Welsh,  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

Alva  T.  Wing,  B   S Cashier  0.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  Galesburg. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  McConnellsville.  0. 

Osgood  <i.  Colegrove.  B.  D Clergyman,  Blanchester,  0. 

Mary  Garard,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  I.  Kollin  Andrews) 

3221  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1888. 

Peter  F.  Hawley.  B.  S Teacher,  Alta. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S Manager  American  Well  Works.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Allen  W.  Lapham,  M.  S.,  M.  P..*  1894 Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor.  B.  S. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence.  Mo. 
Elfreda  L.  Shaffer.  B.  I>..  (Mrs.  Newport) Clergyman, Wauponsee. 

1889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence.  Mo. 

George  E.  Button,  M.  S Asst,  Cashier  1st  Nat.  Bank.  Sycamore. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S. 

Tutor  Chicago  University,  5558  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Edward  P.  McConnell.  M.  S \ttorney,  4359  Lake  Ave..  Chicago. 

Allen  P.  Moore.  B.  S Merchant,  Montieello. 

William  T.  Smith,  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Vanna  R.  Williams,  B.  L Teaeher,  Galesburg. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  I) Clergyman,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Carrie  A.  Rice,  B.  D Clergyman.  Storm  Lake,  la. 

1890. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Tutor  Chicago  University,  5558  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S Merchant,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Bret  H.  Brigham,  M.  S Attorney,  84  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Gaile  Durston,  M.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S Stock  Dealer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh,  B.  S..*  1893 Creston,  la. 

AnnaE.  Ross,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Lapham) Book-keeper,  Quincy. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S.,*  1894 Galesburg. 

Loring  Trott,  M.  S..  .Merchant,  Cor.  12th  and  Curtis  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

James  J.  Welsh.  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Anderson) Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Burtrust  Wilson,  M.  S Professor  Gaudalupe  College,  Seguin,  Tex. 

Lilian  J.  Wiswell,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  P.  McConnell) 

4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Thomas  Dotter.  B.  D Clergyman,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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1891. 

Willard  J.White,  A.  M.,  Med.  Student  Barnes  Med.  College,  St.  Louis. 

M.  McClelland  Case,  M.  S Conductor,  Galesburg. 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S Teacher,  Peoria. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe,  M.  S Editor  Old  Flag,  Pittsfield. 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S  ,  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler) 

5558  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  M.  S Law  Student,  Galesburg. 

Delia  M.  Rogers,  B.  L Carmi. 

William  Franklyn  Smith,  B.  1) Clergyman,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

1892. 

Frank  N.  Allen,  B.  S Teacher,  Camp  Point. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  B.  S Principal  City  School,  Farragut,  la. 

Harry  A.  Blount,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Macomb. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Attorney,  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  B As&t.  Principal  City  Schools,  Waterloo,  la. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  B.  S Teweler,  Williamsfield. 

Grace  S.  Harsh,  B.  S Creston,  la. 

Lissie  Seeley,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Leonard  Crew ) Salem,  Ta. 

1  >aniel  P.  Wild,  B.  S Bank  Clerk,  Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wyman,  B.  S 1606  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  D Clergyman.  Barre,  Vt. 

Erne  K.  (McCollum)  Jones,  B.  D.  (Mrs.  B.  W.  Jones). 

Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 
George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman,  Decorah,  Iowa. 

1893. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  A.  B Merchant,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Carl  C.  Countryman,  A.  B Reporter,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  M.  Tompkins,  A.  B Bank  Clerk,  Avon. 

F.  Louise  Bradford,  B.  S Teacher,  Quincy. 

Richard  Brown,  B.  S.,  Law  Student  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Kate  A.  Carlton,  B.  S Assistant  Postmaster,  Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr. ,  B.  S. 

Student  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
States  Dickson,  B.  S. 

Law  Student  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller,  B.  S Wyoming. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell,  B.  S Cameron. 

Guy  A.  Longbrake,  B.  L. 

Medical  Student  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Charles  E.  Varney,  B.  D Clergyman,  Monroe,  Wis. 
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1894. 

William  Richard  Tapper,  A.  B. 

Student  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard,  B.  S Teacher,  Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger,  B.  S. 

Graduate  Student  Lombard  Univ.,  Galesburg. 

Joseph  Amos  Crum,  B.  S Medical  Student,  Sycamore,  111. 

Maude  Alice  Crum,  B.  S Reporter.  Webster,  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston,  B.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith,  B.  S Colorado  Springs.  Col. 

Lucy  Titus,  B.  S Teacher,  Marine  City,  Mich. 

Eliza  M.  Drake  Curtis,  B.  D Clergyman,  Manchester,  la. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgren,  B.  D Battles,  Ala. 

Jasper  Leroy  Everton.  B.  D Clergyman,  Belmond,  la. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  L.  P.  Jones) Seneca,  Kan. 

Henry  La  Fayette  Gillespie,  B.  D Clergyman,  West  Union,  la. 

Elijah  Emmett  Hamand,  B.  I) Clergyman,  Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Rett  E.  Olmstead,  B.  D Clergyman,  Earlville. 

Margaret  Titus,  B.  D Clergyman,  Avon. 

Albert  Ernest  Menke,  Ph.D Fayetteville.  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler,  Ph.D Flushing,  X.  Y. 
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Honorary  Degrees, 


The  degree  placed   immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary 
degree  conferred  by  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  by  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred  by 
Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  by  another  insti- 
tution, the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis  A   Skinner,  D.  D.  ..Ex-President  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton,  N.  Y. 

1860.  *Ansel  Streeter,  A.  M Weston,'  Mo. 

1862.  *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D. .  .Prin.  Theo.  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1862.  Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis,  A.  M Chicago. 

1863.  *Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  (Harvard). .  .Chicago. 

1864.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1864.  *Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse,  A.  M.;  M.  D Rutland,  Vt. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard,  A.  M Wheaton- 

1865.  *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell,  A.M.jD.D.  (St.  Lawrence). Detroit,  Mich. 

1867.  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  A.  M Denver,  Col. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  A.  M Haverhill,  Mass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  LeFevre,  D.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1868.  William  B.  Powell,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle,  A.  M.;  1).  I) Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1869.  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson,  A.  M. ;  D.  D.(Buchtel)  Milwaukee, Wis. 

1869.  Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry,   A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1869.  Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  A.  M Boston,  Mass. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  A.  M Omaha,  Neb. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  A.  M Chicago. 

1870.  Daniel  Lovejoy  Hurd,  A.  M. ;  M.  D Storm  Lake,  la. 

1870.  Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders,  D.  D Rockport,  Mass. 

1870.  *Rev  Alfred  Constantine  Barry,  D.  D Lodi,  Wis. 

1872.  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.,  1867. . .  .Denver,  Col. 

1872.  Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman,  A.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.  *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M. U.  S.  A.,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1872.  Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

1875.  *Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Ph.D.;  A.  B.  1857;  A.  M.  1860.Meriden,Conn. 

1876.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1859 Canton,  N.  Y. 

1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1870 Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  0.  Cone,  D.  D President  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0. 

^Deceased. 
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1879.  Elias  Fraunfelter,  Ph.D Supt.  of  Schools,  Akron,  0. 

1879.  Milton  L.  Comstock,  Ph.D. . . . Professor  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Touilinson,  D.  D Taunton,  Mass. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  A.  M Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.  M   Galesburg. 

1886.  Rev.  L.  J.  Dinsmore,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1875 Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1864 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1887.  Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1887.  Hon.  Lewis  E.  Payson,  LL.D Pontiac. 

1887.  Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City,  la. 

1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

1888.  Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.  M. ;  M.  D Chicago. 

1888.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Conklin,  A.  M Springfield,  Mass. 

1888.  Mary  Hartman,  A.  M. ;  L.  A.  1869 Normal. 

1890.  Rev.  Jacob  Straub,  D.  D Chicago. 

1890.  George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1890.  Carl  F.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D Akron,  O. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  LL  D.;  D.  D. 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D. 

Professor  Divinity  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
1892.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Ph.D. 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M. ;  B.  S.  1878 Crescent  City,  Fla. 

1893.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chipin,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1869 Omaha,  Neb. 

1893.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1883 Webster  City,  la. 

1893.  John  Houston  Finley,  Ph.D.  .President  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1893.  Charles  Loring  Hutchinson,  A.  M Chicago. 

1894.  Rev.  Royal  Henry  Pullman,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1872. .  .Baltimore,  Md. 
1894.  Rev.  George  B.  Stocking,  D.  D Galesburg. 

♦Deceased. 
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University  Calendar. 


1896. 

March  31— Tuesday Third  Term  begins. 

March  31 — Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  28,  29— Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

May  31 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  1 — Monday  Evening Tovvnsend  Prize  Contest  in 

Declamation. 

June  2— Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  2 — Tuesday  Evening Exhibition  of  Dept.  of  Elocution. 

June  3 — Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  3-Wednesday  Evening..  Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association. 
June  4 — Thursday Commencement  Day. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Sept.  1 — Tuesday Beginning  of  the  University  Year. 

Sept.  1 — Tuesday First  Term  begins. 

Sept.  1 — Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

SEPT.  1 — Tuesday,  9:30  a.  m Entrance  Examinations. 

Nov.  23  —  Monday Edwards  Prize  Contest  in  Reading. 

Nov.  24,  25— Tuesday,  Wednesday Examinations. 

Nov.  25 — Wednesday First  Term  ends. 

Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  1 — Tuesday Second  Term  begins. 

Dec    1 — Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

Dec.  24 — Thursday. . .  .East  Day  of  Recitations  preceding  Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

Christmas  Vacation. 

1897. 

Jan.  4— Monday, Recitations  of  Second  Term  resumed. 

Jan    29— Friday  Evening Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 

March  4,  5 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

March  5— Friday Second  Term  ends. 

Spring  Recess. 

March  9— Tuesday Third  Term  begins. 

March  9 — Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  27,  28 — Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

May  30— Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  31 — Monday Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  1 — Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  1 — Tuesday  Evening Exhibition  of  Dept.  of  Elocution. 

June  2 — Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  2— Wednesday  Evening.  . .  .Anniversary  of  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. 
June  3 — Thursday Commencement  Day. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Charles  Ellwood  Nash,  D.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

Albert  Webster,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1896. 

Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  Sioux  City,  Iowa . .  1896. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,   Chicago 1896. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,   Creston,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.,    Webster  City,  Iowa 1896. 

Rev.   Geo.  B.  Stocking,  D.  D.,    Galesburg 1897. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,    Table  Grove 1897. 

Almon  Kidder,  Esq.,   Monmouth 1897. 

Rev.  M.  D.   Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  1897. 

C.  A.  Webster,  Esq.,    Galesburg 1897. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Brown,    Galesburg. 1898. 

*  James  H.  Swan,  Esq.,  Chicago 1898. 

Thomas  Lowry,   Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1898. 

Charles  Styer,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1898. 

H.  N.  Higinbotham,  Esq.,    Chicago 1898. 

Hon.  Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Osceola,  lozva 1899. 

J.  N.  Conger,  Esq.,    Galesburg. 1899. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago 1899. 

Mrs.  E.   P.   Townsend,  Sycamore 1899. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  Quincy 1899. 

Geo.  Tapper,    Esq.,   Chicago 1900. 

fHoN.  T.  J.  Hale,  Galesburg. 1900. 

Howard  Knowles,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1900. 

Lake  W..  Sanborn,  Esq.,   Galesburg. 1900. 

J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Galesburg.  .  ..1900. 

^Deceased  December  15th,  1895. 
fDeceased  February  18th,  1896. 
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Officers  of  the  Board. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  KERR,  Chicago, 

PRESIDENT. 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Gaeesburg, 

SECRETARY. 

LAKE  W.  SANBORN,  Gaeesburg, 

TREASURER. 


Executive  Committee. 

CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  D.  D., 
LAKE  W.  SANBORN,        CHAS.  A.  WEBSTER, 
GEO.  B.  STOCKING,  D.  D.,    HOWARD  KNOWLES. 


Board  of  Visitors. 


Each  Universalis!  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard 
University  as  its  Institution  of  Learning",  is  entitled  to  send  two 
visitors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
University,  and  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 

Illinois.— Rev.  R.  A.  White,  Chicago;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wiecox, 
Elg-in. 

Indiana.— Rev.  Frances  Cheney,  Richmond;  Miss  Ida  Gae- 
breaTH,  Walton. 

Iowa. — Rev.  Eeiza  Curtis,  Manchester. 

Kansas,— C.  H.  Trott,  Junction  City;  A.  P.  Wieder,  To- 
peka;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Settee,  Seneca. 

Missouri. —Percy  F.  Lucas,  Kansas  City. 

Wisconsin.— Rev.  A.  C.  Grier,  Racine;  Rev.  E.  E.  Hamand, 
Oshkosh. 


Charter. 


Charter. 


Adopted  February  15,  185 1.       Finally  Revised  March  8,  1869. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  op  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  charter  of  the  Illi- 
nois Liberal  Institute,  approved  February  15,  1851,  and  the  sev- 
eral amendments  thereto,  approved  at  different  times,  viz:  Janu- 
ary 26,  1853,  February  14,  1857,  and  February  21,  1861,  shall  be  so 
amended,  changed  and  embodied  as  to  read  as  follows. 

§  2.  Alfred  Knowles,  David  Sanborn,  Benjamin  Lombard,  Jr., 
Sidney  Pulsifer,  James  S.  McConnell,  Lorentus  E.  Conger,  An- 
drew Harrington,  Daniel  P.  Livermore,  George  A.  Charles,  John 
L.  Clay,  Benjamin  Lombard,  William  H.  Ryder,  Andrew  Pin- 
gree,  T.  J.  Hale,  Edward  R.  Allen,  their  associates  and  succes- 
sors, are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
The  Lombard  University;  and  that  they  and  all  who  shall  be  duly 
elected  members  of  said  corporation  shall  be  and  remain  a  body 
corporate,  by  that  name,  forever,  and  shall  be  the  trustees  of  said 
University,  with  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  acquire  property,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise 
or  otherwise,  and  hold  and  convey  the  same,  whether  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed;  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the 
same  at  pleasure,  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  corporation,  its  officers,  agents,  and  servants. 

§  3.  The  trustees  of  the  said  University  are  hereby  authorized 
to  receive  all  the  real-estate,  goods,  chattels,  choses  in  action,  and 
property  of  every  description  whatever,  which  has  heretofore 
been  given,  conveyed,  purchased,  bequeathed,  devised,  or  in  any 
other  way  secured  to  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  or  to  the 
Lombard  University,  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  an  Institution  of  Learning  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  at  which  place  the  Institution  shall  remain 
permanently  located;  and  all  the  said  funds  and  estates,  as  well 
as  all  other  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  which  may  be 
received  by  them,  of  which  the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized 
and  possessed,  shall  be  free  from  taxation,  and  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  endowment  of  said  University,  or  of  departments  or 
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professorships  therein,  or  for  purposes  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution, in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  virtue 
and  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of  such  of  the  languages  and  of 
the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  as  shall  be  directed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  said  corporation  —  they  conforming  to 
the  will  of  any  donor  or  donors  in  the  application  of  any  estate 
or  property  received,  which  maybe  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed 
for  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  University. 

§  4.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  president  of  their 
body,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  and  such  other  officers  as 
the  interests  of  the  institution  may  require,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  board  may  prescribe:  also,  a  president  for  the 
government  of  the  University,  who  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  such  professors,  tutors,  instructors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  said  University  as  they  shall  judge  most 
for  the  interest  thereof;  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries, 
emoluments,  responsibilities,  and  tenures  of  their  several  offices, 
and  to  remove  each  or  any  of  them  when  the  interests  of  the 
University  shall  require  it.  They  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  determine  in  what  times  and  places  their  meetings 
shall  be  holden,  and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees  to  con- 
vene at  such  meetings.  And  they  are  further  empowered  to 
purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in  repair  such  houses  and  other  build- 
ings as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  said  University,  and 
also  to  make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable 
rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  with  reasonable  pen- 
alties for  the  good  government  of  said  University  and  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  body;  and  also  to  establish  such  depart- 
ments of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  the  income  of  the 
University  may  allow,  and  to  determine  and  regulate  the  courses 
of  study  in  said  departments;  and,  through  the  president  of  the 
institution,  to  confer  on  such  persons  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  proper  faculty  or  faculties,  such  academic,  honorary  or  other 
degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  such  institutions,  and  to 
grant  suitable  diplomas,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  University  and  the  secretary  of  the  trustees,  and  shall 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  the  University. 

§  5.  They  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  their  own  board  by  death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  or  other  cause,  and  to  elect  additional  members 
thereto;  but  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  manner  of  nomina- 
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tion  and  election,  and  the  number  of  which  the  board  shall  con- 
sist (which  number  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-one,  (21),  nor 
more  than  the  number  of  States  in  this  Union),  also  the  number 
which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
shall  be  determined  by  by-laws  made  by  the  trustees. 

§  6.  The  trustees  shall  also  provide,  at  the  said  meeting's,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  visitors,  the  number  to  be  deter- 
mined by  by-laws.  And  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  author- 
ity of  stockholders  in  the  management  of  this  Institution  shall 
cease — it  being  understood  that  the  Institution  is  held  in  trust, 
for  them  and  the  public,  by  the  trustees  hereby  made  and  pro- 
vided for. 

§  7.  The  trustees  shall  maintain  a  preparatory  department  in 
connection  with  the  Institution  so  long  as  it  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests;  but  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  separate  it  from  the  University  proper  by  providing 
special  accommodations  and  instruction  for  preparatory  students. 

£  8.  The  University  in  all  its  departments  shall  be  open  to  all 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  approved  character,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex;  and  no  person  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied 
any  of  its  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  on  account  of  sex  or  the 
religious  opinions  which  may  be  entertained;  but  any  student 
may  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  Institution  whose  habits 
are  idle  or  vicious,  or  whose  moral  character  is  bad. 

^  9.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  may  be  used 
as  evidence  without  being  specially  pleaded,  and  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage;  and  the  acts  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  of  which  this  act  is  an  amendment  and  embodiment,  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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By = Laws. 


Adopted  June  25,  1869.    Amended  September  14,  1886,  June 
20,  1893,  and  June  6, 1894. 


ARTICLE  FIRST.— Trustees. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lombard  University 
shall  consist  of  twenty-six  members,  of  which  number  the  Pres- 
ident of  said  University  shall,  ex-officio,  be  one.  The  said  Board 
of  Trustees,  at  their  first  annual  session  hereafter,  shall  proceed, 
by  drawing-  lots,  to  divide  their  body  into  five  classes,  to  be  num- 
bered respectively,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes, 
whose  terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  years  respectively,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected 
and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  Each  and  every  State  in  the  United  States,  which 
shall,  by  resolution  of  its  Universalist  State  Convention,  adopt 
and  endorse  Lombard  University  as  its  denominational  school, 
shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  not  exceeding  two  delegates  to 
represent  the  said  conventions  respectively,  who,  together,  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Visitors,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  all  meetings, 
commencements,  examinations,  and  other  special  exercises,  con- 
nected with  Lombard  University,  and  to  make  strict  examination 
and  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  management  of  said  Uni- 
versity, in  all  of  its  branches  and  departments,  to  report  the 
same  to  their  State  Conventions  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  At  its  regular  annual  meeting,  each  year,  the  said 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  shall 
exist  in  their  board,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  unexpired  term,  and  the  vacancies  that  shall  occur 
by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  in 
the  following  manner:  The  said  Board  of  Visitors  shall 
be  empowered  to  appoint  one  person  from  each  State  represented 
by  delegates  actually  present  at  such  meeting.  The  said  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  appoint  an  equal  number,  less  one,  who  to- 
gether shall  constitute  a  Nominating  Board,  who  shall  proceed 
to  nominate  as  many  persons,  less  one,  as  there  are  vacancies  to 
fill;  the  remaining  one  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Alumni  and 
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Alumnae  of  the  University;  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  by- 
ballot,  elect  the  said  nominees,  or  others,  to  fill  the  said  vacancies. 

Sec.  4.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings  afore- 
said, may  be  filled  by  said  Board  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing; the  person  so  elected  to  continue  in  office  until  the  next  reg- 
ular annual  meeting  of  said  Trustees,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled   as  first  described. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  no  Boafd  of  Visitors  shall  be  present  at  any 
annual  meeting,  or  no  Nominating  Board  shall  be  appointed,  or 
the  Nominating  Board  shall  fail  to  make  nominations,  as  afore- 
said, then  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  proceed  to  fill  all 
vacancies  by  election  from  their  own  nominations. 

Sec.  6.  The  Trustees  whose  terms  of  office  shall  expire  each 
year  shall  not  participate  in  the  election  of  the  Nominating 
Board,  nor  in  the  election  of  their  successors  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  Nine  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  business,  except  that  at  the  annual  election  afore- 
said seven  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  said 
election. 

Sec.  8.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  shall  be 
held  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  commencement  day  of  said 
University  of  each  year.  Five  trustees  uniting  may  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Board,  but  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  said 
special  meeting  shall  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  Trustees  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  said  Board. 

ARTICLE  II.— Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  a 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
lot at  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  for  the  term  for  which  they  shall  be  elected  as  Trus- 
tees respectively,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  Provided,  that  if  the  officer  elected  shall  not  be  a 
Trustee,  or  shall  be  a  Trustee  for  an  unlimited  term,  he  shall 
hold  his  office  for  five  years.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  may  be 
filled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  any  time,  such  appointment  to  be  in  force  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  required  of  him  by  these  by-laws,  or  by  resolu- 
tion, and  such  other  duties  as  usually   pertain  to  the  office.     In 
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the  absence  of  the  President,  a  Chairman  may  be  chosen  by  the 
members  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, attend  to  the  correspondence,  and  do  such  other  acts  as  are 
usually  performed  by  secretaries.  He  shall  draw  all  orders  on 
the  Treasury  for  the  monthly  payments  due  the  employes  of  the 
University,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  and  accounts  against 
the  University,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  vouched  for  by 
the  officer  or  employes  under  whose  direction  the  expense  was 
incurred;  and  all  orders  upon  the  Treasury  for  money  loaned  by 
the  Secretary,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  shall  collect  all  moneys,  both  interest  and 
principal,  due  the  University,  and  immediately  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  and 
other  books  (not  pertaining  to  the  Treasurer's  office),  notes, 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities  (except  his  own  official 
bond)  belonging  to  said  University,  and  shall  keep  them  in  a 
sufficient  fire-proof  safe,  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 
He  shall  enter  into  a  bond,  svith  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  Lombard  University,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfull}'  per- 
form the  duties  of  said  office,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
turn  over  to  his  successor  all  books,  papers,  securities,  and  effects 
in  his  possession  or  control,  belonging  to  the  University. 

He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, and  oftener  if  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Execu- 
tive Committee,  make  a  report  showing  the  amount  of  money 
received  and  paid  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount 
of  money,  securities,  and  property  on  hand. 

Sec  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  pay  the  same  out  only  as  directed  by  the  Trustees 
or  the  Executive  Committee,  evidenced  by  the  written  order  of 
the  Secretary. 

He  shall  also  receive  and  safely  keep  all  such  securities  and 
title-papers,  and  other  valuable  documents  of  the  University,  as 
shall  be  entrusted  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  shall  pay 
over  to  his  successor,  or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Trustees 
shall  appoint,  all  money,  securities  and  property  in  his  hands,  or 
under  his  control,  belonging  to  the  University.  He  shall,  at  each 
annual  meeting,  and  oftener  when  required  by  the  Trustees, 
make  a  full  report  and  account  of  all  his  acts  and  doings  as 
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Treasurer,  including-  a  list  and  description  of  all  securities  and 
property  belonging-  to  the  University. 

Before  entering-  on  the  discharg-e  of  his  duties,  the  Treasurer 
shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  Lombard  University,  with  good 
and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  due  and  faithful  accounting-  for,  and  disposition  of  all  money, 
securities,  and  property,  coming  to  his  hands  as  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE  III.— Committees. 

Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members,  shall 
be  elected,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  transact  all  necessary 
business  on  behalf  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  said  Lombard 
University,  during  the  intervals  between  the  regular  or  special 
meetings  of  said  Board.  Provided,  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Executive  Commit- 
tee; provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Executive  Committee;  and,  pro- 
vided further,  that  at  each  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  submit,  in  writing,  a  brief  and  accurate  synopsis  of 
all  business  transacted  by  the  Committee  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  together  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  they  shall  deem  pertinent  or  proper. 

Sec.  2.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  a 
Financial  Committee,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  be 
elected,  to  whom,  before  adoption  or  approval,  shall  be  referred 
all  reports,  orders,  or  resolutions,  affecting  the  finances  of  the 
said  institution. 

The  said  Committee  shall,  previous  to  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  make  a  careful  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  books,  securities,  and  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  and  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  such 
examination  at  the  annual  meeting  aforesaid. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Officers  of  the  University. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Lombard  University  shall  be  a 
President,  the  regularly  appointed  Professors,  a  Librarian,  a 
Curator,  and  a  Registrar.  The  duties  of  the  said  several  officers, 
until  otherwise  provided  herein,  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  per- 
formed by  similar  officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library  of 
the  University,  and  shall  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  same  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  from 
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time  to  time,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to 
the  office  of  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  V.— Investments. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  no  money  of  the  University  shall  be 
invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  corporation,  except  upon  a 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  no  money  shall  be  loaned 
except  upon  real  estate  first-mortgage  security,  and  then  only  on 
written  application  of  the  borrower,  accompanied  by  an  abstract, 
showing-  that  said  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  property 
described  therein;  and  also  a  written  opinion  of  a  reputable  attor- 
ney, or  expert  examiner  of  titles,  stating  that  such  abstract 
shows  that  the  title  to  such  property  is  good  in  such  borrower, 
subject  only  to  such  mortgage,  and  also  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  two  or  more  persons,  that  satisfy  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  Secretary,  that  the  real  estate  is 
of  value  equal  to  double  the  amount  to  be  loaned,  and  the  money 
shall  be  paid  out  on  such  loans  by  the  Treasurer  only  on  a  written 
order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  order  shall  state  on  its  face,  on  what 
account,  and  against  which  fund  to  be  drawn. 

Sec.  2.  Local  loans  shall  be  made  upon  real  estate  first-mort- 
gage security  on  the  written  or  verbal  application  of  the  bor- 
rower, accompanied  by  an  abstract  showing  good  title,  or  a 
written  certificate  of  an  attorney,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
University,  that  he  has  made  examination  of  the  records  and  finds 
that  the  title  to  such  property  is  good  in  such  borrower,  and  also 
showing  that  said  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  property 
described  therein;  also  accompanied  by  a  policy  of  insurance  in 
case  of  loans  on  improved  city  property;  and  also  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  that  he  has  made  a  personal 
examination  of  the  property  and  further  certifying  the  value  of 
such  property,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  double  the 
amount  to  be  loaned;  and  the  money  shall  be  paid  out  on  such 
loans  by  the  Treasurer,  only  on  the  written  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Fiscal  and  Collegiate  Year. 

Section  1.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  Institution  shall  begin  with 
the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year.  The  terms  and  salaries  of  all 
officers  and  employes  shall  run  to  the  first  day  of  September  of 
each  year,  and  the  said  salaries  shall  be  payable  in  equal  monthly 
payments  at  the  end  of  each  month,  provided  the  financial  con- 
dition of  said  Institution  shall  permit  of  such  payment. 
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ARTICLE  VII.— Amendments. 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting-  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Trustees  present,  provided 
that  such  amendment  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  writing-,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  preced- 
ing such  meeting-. 
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General  Statement. 


LOCATION. 

Lombard  University  is  located  in  Galesburg,  Knox 
County,  Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  noted  for  its  public  buildings,  its  elegant 
churches,  and  the  good  order,  intelligence,  thrift,  and 
refinement  of  its  people. 

Galesburg  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts 
of  the  West;  being  the  centre  of  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.  system,  leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy, 
Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and  also  the  terminus  of 
the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.,  connecting  with 
the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  may  be  readily  reached  by  the  elec- 
tric cars,  which  run,  at  frequent  intervals,  along  its 
northern  boundary.  It  is  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  and 
affords  ample  space  for  base  ball,  foot  ball,  tennis,  and 
other  athletic  sports.  A  large  part  is  planted  with  trees, 
which  have  been  growing  many  years  and  have  attained 
noble  size  and  graceful  forms.  Among  them  are  pines, 
larches,  hemlocks,  cedars,  maples,  elms,  ash-trees,  tulip- 
trees,  and  others,  embracing  about  forty  species.  The 
trees  and  lawns  are  well  kept  and  cared  for,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  thus  created  is  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  University. 

HISTORY. 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students 
in  the  autumn  of  1852,  was  invested  with  College  powers 
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in  1853,  and  took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  (in 
honor  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lombard,  at  that  time  the  largest 
donor  to  its  properties)  in  1855.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
Colleges  in  the  country  to  admit  young-  women  as  stu- 
dents on  the  same  terms  with  young-  men,  allowing-  them 
to  graduate  in  the  same  class  and  with  the  same  honors. 
The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1856.  The  Divinity 
School  was  opened  September  5,  1881. 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the 
educational  principle  that,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the 
selection  of  studies  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs, 
tastes,  and  talents  of  the  student.  Few  colleg-es  now 
impose  a  rig-id  curriculum  upon  all  alike.  After  careful 
consideration  the  Lombard  faculty  decided  to  g-ive  free 
scope  to  the  principle  thus  acknowledg-ed,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1894,  put  into  effect  an  Elective  System  which 
includes  the  entire  rang-e  of  courses  offered,  limited  only 
by  the  student's  preparation,  as  determined  by  previous 
work,  and  by  the  possibilities  of  the  recitation  schedule. 
Certain  Advisory  Courses,  grouped  about  a  Major  Sub- 
ject, are,  however,  offered  to  the  student  as  an  aid  to  his 
choice,  and  the  Professors  stand  ready  at  all  times  to 
g-ive  counsel  in  the  matter.  The  liberty  of  selection  thus 
granted  has  apparently  vindicated  itself  on  a  two  years' 
trial  by  marked  growth  in  class-room  interest  and  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  term  grades. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

The  ideal  policy  of  interior  discipline  in  a  College 
would  seem  to  be  one  which,  without  excusing  the  fac- 
ulty from  responsibility,  should  afford  the  students  every 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  their  own  behalf,  thus  govern- 
ing, by  public  sentiment  within  the  student  bod}^,  rather 
than  by  an  arbitrary  code  of  rules  imposed  from  without. 
The  Lombard  faculty  has  lately  put  on  trial  a  plan 
which  aims  to  express  this  principle  of  mutual  helpful- 
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ness.  A  board  is  formed,  called  the  Septemvirate,  com- 
posed of  the  President,  three  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
three  students  elected  in  popular  assembly.  To  this 
Septemvirate  questions  pertaining-  to  order  and  discipline 
are  primarily  referred,  the  faculty  reserving-  the  right  to 
cancel  the  concession  if  it  prove  inexpedient.  So  far  the 
experiment  appears  to  work  well. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  begins  in  September  and  closes  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  approximately 
equal  length. 

Students  should,  if  possible,  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  University  year,  since  much  of  the  work  is  arranged 
progressively  from  that  date.  They  will,  however,  be 
allowed  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  may 
elect  the  studies  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University 
are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  University  are  held  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Devotional  exercises,  at  which  attendance  is  required, 
are  conducted  daily  in  the  College  chapel. 

From  the  courses  of  study  offered,  each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  elect  work  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep 
him  profitably  employed.  In  all  full  courses  each  reci- 
tation occupies  one  hour.  Absence  from  a  recitation  will 
forfeit  the  mark  in  that  study  for  the  day. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  the  standing  of  a  student  in 
each  of  his  courses  will  be  expressed,  according  to  his 
proficiency,  by  one  of  four  grades,  designated  respec- 
tively by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D. 

The  grade  is  determined  by  attendance,  quality  of 
recitations  or  laboratory  work,  occasional  examinations, 
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written  exercises,  and  such  other  tests  as  the  Instructor 
in  the  course  may  impose. 

Grade  C  is  the  lowest  which  will  be  accepted  in  any 
study  in  order  that  it  may  count  as  a  credit  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

If  the  term  standing-  falls  below  Grade  C,  the  student 
may  still  have  the  privilege  of  demonstrating-  his  profici- 
ency in  the  work  of  the  course  by  passing  a  thorough 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term;  but  if  he  fails  to 
attain  Grade  C  in  this  examination,  no  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  course. 

Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  any  study  shall  not 
elect  more  than  three  courses  for  the  succeeding  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  C  in  one  or  more  stud- 
ies shall  not  elect  more  than  three  and  one-half  courses 
for  the  succeeding  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  two  or  more  stud- 
ies shall  not  elect  more  than  four  courses  for  the  succeed- 
ing term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  one  course  shall 
not  elect  more  than  four  and  one-half  courses  for  the  suc- 
ceeding term. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus for  experimentation.  Students  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  Physics  through  a  series  of  Laboratory  experiments, 
which  they  perform  for  themselves,  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistry,  described  else- 
where in  this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  part  of  the  student.     Each  student  in 
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Chemistry  has  a  desk  provided  with  gas,  water,  re  agents, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  Laboratory  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General  Chemistry,  and 
in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Students  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  deposit  with 
the  Registrar  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  laboratory 
bills. 

Students  in  General  Chemistry  will  deposit  two  dol- 
lars and  students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  five  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  there  will  be  returned  the 
balance  remaining  after  deducting  cost  of  chemicals  and 
apparatus  broken. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  is  large  and  valuable.  The  collection  of 
corals  is  especially  fine,  containing  illustrative  speci- 
mens from  many  different  localities.  All  the  specimens, 
duly  classified  and  arranged,  are-  available  for  purposes 
of  instruction.  A  fine  collection  of  minerals,  birds  and 
ethnological  specimens,  the  gift  of  the  late  A.  B.  Cowan, 
Esq.,  a  former  citizen  of  Galesburg,  is  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  Cowan  collection. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  University  build- 
ing and  is  open  daily.  The  books  are  systematically 
arranged  and  easy  of  access.  They  may  be  taken  out  by 
the  students  upon  application  to  the  Librarian.  A  com- 
plete card  catalogue,  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
plan,  is  a  convenience  of  great  advantage  to  the  Library. 

READING  ROOM. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  efforts  of  some  of 
the  undergraduates,  the  reading  room  facilities  of  the 
University  have  been  greatly  improved.  A  Reading 
Room  Association   has  been  formed,   a  portion  of   the 
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Library  has  been  railed  off  for  its  use,  chairs  and  tables 
have  been  furnished  by  the  University,  and  through  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  on  the  part  of  students  and 
friends,  the  list  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  kept  on 
file  for  reference  has  been  greatly  increased. 

THE  LOMBARD  REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is 
published  monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record 
of  College  events,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  and  Alumni  of  the  University. 

SOCIETIES. 
The  Erosophian. 

The  Erosophian  Society  was  organized  January  29, 
1860.  Any  gentleman  connected  with  the  College  or 
Divinity  School  is  eligible  to  membership,  and  is  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  society.  Its  regular  meetings 
are  held  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week.  The  literary 
exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates,  and  essays. 

The  Philomathian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1860.  Any 
male  student  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity is  eligible  to  membership,  and  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Society.  It  holds  its  regular  meetings  on  Friday 
evening  of  each  week.  The  literary  exercises  consist  of 
discussions,  essays,  and  orations. 

The  Zetecalian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  University.  Its  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essay's, 
historical  narrations,  and  general  discussions.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
The  Society  occupies  a  room  well  furnished  and  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  its  use.  The  officers  are  elected 
quarterly. 

The  Philalethian. 

This  Society  was  organized  by  the  students  of  the  Ryder 
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Divinity  School,  December  4,  1891.  Any  duly  entered 
student  of  Lombard  University  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship.    Open  meeting"  every  Friday  at  2:45  p.  m. 

PRIZES. 
i.    The  Swan  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Oratory  are  offered 
annually  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  of  Chicago.  They  are  of 
the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively. 
The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  in  January. 

2.  The  Townsend  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Declamation  are  offered 
annually  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  of  Sycamore.  They 
are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respec- 
tively. The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  during-  Com- 
mencement week. 

3.  The  Edwards  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Reading-  are  offered 
annually  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Edwards,  of  Chicag-o. 
They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars, 
respectively.  The  contest  for  these  prizes  is  held  in 
November,  and  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  the  pre- 
scribed Course  in  reading-. 

EXPENSES. 
Boarding. 

Good  board,  including-  fuel  and  lig-hts,  may  be  obtained 
at  $3.00  per  week  and  upwards. 

In  some  cases  students  board  themselves.  This  method 
of  Boarding-  is  especially  adapted  to  students  living-  near 
Galesburg-  and  coming-  from  the  same  family  or  neighbor- 
hood. Unfurnished  rooms  may  be  hired  at  $2.50  per 
month.  The  whole  cost  of  living-  in  this  way  seldom 
exceeds  $2.50  per  week;  it  is  often  less. 

Boarding-clubs  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years.  They  furnish  the  members  with  excellent 
board  at  economical  rates. 
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The  yearly  expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set 
down  as  follows: 

To  those  who  board  themselves — 
Room-rent,  boarding-,  fuel,  and  light,  at  $2.00  per  week.  .  .$  76  00 

Charges  for  incidentals,  per  annum 6  00 

Washing-,  estimated  for  the  year 15  00 

Books 15  00 

Totae $112  00 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  families, 
the  cost  will  be  $4.00  per  week  for  boarding-,  fuel,  and 
light,  making"  an  addition  to  the  foregoing-  estimate  of 
$76  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfort- 
able, home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 

Ladies'  Hall. 

The  Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  young-  ladies  only, 
is  situated  at  622  Pine  Street,  one  block  west  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Hadley,  who  may  be  addressed  in  regard  to 
rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  bedstead,  springs,  mat- 
tress, chairs,  table,  mirror,  and  carpet.  All  rooms  are 
heated  by  the  hot  water  system. 

Young  ladies,  occupying  these  rooms,  will  be  required 
to  furnish  bedding,  pillows,  towels,  lamps,  napkins,  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  to  pay 
for  necessary  washing,  and  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in 
order. 

The  price  of  board  to  those  occupying  rooms  thus  fur- 
nished will  be  $3.75  per  week. 

Board,  with  room  fully  furnished,  may  be  had  at  an 
additional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 

An  additional  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  is 
made,  when  one  occupies  a  room  alone  from  choice;  but 
the  privilege  of  assigning  two  ladies  to  each  room  is 
reserved. 

Each  lady,  boarding  at  the  Hall,  will  be  held  respon- 
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sible  for  all  damage  done  to  the  room  and  the  furniture 
used  by  her. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  New  Hall. 

A  magnificent  new  building  intended  as  a  dormitory 
for  young  ladies  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  will 
be  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience  and  will  be 
read}-  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term. 

Tuition  and  Incidentals. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  the  student  will  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each  study 
pursued.  The  charge  for  tuition  will  be  $3.50  per  term 
for  each  full  course;  a  course  being  a  study  taken  for  one 
term  and  counting  as  one  credit  toward  graduation. 

Half  rates  will,  however,  be  charged  for  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis;  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
England,  and  the  United  States;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Elementary  Algebra;  and  Phj-sical  Geography;  and  the 
rate  for  each  fractional  course  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  credit  allowed  for  such  fractional  course  toward 
graduation.  Thus,  a  half  course  will  be  half  rate;  a 
third  course,  third  rate,  etc. 

The  charge  for  incidentals,  to  be  paid  by  all  students 
of  the  University,  will  be  $2.00  per  term. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  pre- 
sents the  Registrar's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  Tuition 
and  Incidentals.  The  registration  fee  is  twenty-five 
cents.  The  payment  of  this  fee  will  be  remitted  to  all 
who  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  term. 

Art  and  Husic. 

Drawing-  or  Sketching-— 3-hour  lesson,  35  cen,ts. 

Painting  in  Water  Colors — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

Oil  Painting — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

Portrait  and  China  Painting — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents.  If 
pupils  in  Art  desire  four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special  prices 
are  made. 
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Piano—  37. 50  per  term  of  ten  lessons. 

Use  of  Piano  for  Practice,  one  hour  a  day,  20  cents  per  week. 

Voice  Culture,  with  Singing- — $7.50  per  term  of  ten  lessons. 

For  more  detailed  information  see  department  of  Music 
and  Art  in  this  Catalogue. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University 
is  enabled  to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desir- 
ing" to  secure  an  education.  The  income  of  endowed 
scholarships  is  applied  toward  paying-  the  tuition  of  a 
limited  number. 

Perpetual  Scholarships. 

Sixteen  Perpetual  Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have 
been  founded  by  the  following-  named  persons: 

The  Mrs.  G.  B    Marsh  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Marsh. 

The  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Cornell. 

The  Geo.  B.  Wright  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 

The  George  Power  Scholarship,  by  George  and  James  E.  Power. 

The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken. 

The  Clement  F.  EeFevre  Scholarship,  by  William  EeFevre  and 

Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Coleman. 
The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  by  Samuel  Bowles. 
The  Dollie  B.  Eewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B.  Lewis. 
The  O.  B.  Ayres  Scholarship,  by  O.  B.  Ayres. 
The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Newcomb. 
The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.  T.  Perry. 
The  Mary  W.  Conger  Scholarship,  by  the  children  of  Mary  W. 

Conger. 
The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Conger,  D.  D. 
The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 
The  Women's  Association  Scholarship,  by  the  U.W.  A.  of  Illinois. 
The  Calista  Waldron  Slade   Scholarship,  by  E.    B.  Waldron  and 

sisters. 

BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure, 
by  bequest,  to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  the  accompanying-  form  is  here  given: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Lombard  University 
....  for (state  the  object)  . and 
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direct  that  my  executor  pay  said  bequest  to  the  Secretary 
of  said  University  within after  my  death. 


CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates 
or  not,  are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any 
change  of  residence,  in  order  that  the  publications  of  the 
College  may  be  sent  to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars 
of  information  will  be  sent  to  all  that  apply  for  them. 


Officers  of  the  University. 


Officers  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  ELL  WOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN   VAN  NESS  STANDISH,    A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  Emeritus. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Homiletics  and 

Church  History. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

fWilliamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Languages  and  Exegesis. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.    S., 

Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

^Conger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor   of   Mathematics   and   Astronomy,    and   Instructor   in 

Economics. 

MYRA  BAKER,  A.   M., 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL  GUNNELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

MABEL  DOW,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 

Instructor  in  Singing. 

ARTHUR  G.  MILLER, 

Instructor  in  Piano  and  Organ. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

+  In  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa 
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MARY  GASTON  CRIPPEN, 
Instructor  in  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

ISABELLE  BLOOD, 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  HADLEY, 

Principal  in  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Hall. 

AUGUSTA   J.  CHAPIN,  D.    D., 

Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Art 

MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D., 

Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature. 

A.  J.  CANFIELD,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Non-Resident  Lecturer  on  Preaching. 


JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Librarian. 

JON  WATSON   GRUBB,  M    S  , 

Registrar. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

Curator  of  the  Museum. 

ALLEN  HARSHBARGER, 

Janitor. 
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Standing  Committees. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  CONFERRING  WITH    NEW  STUDENTS. 

PROFESSOR  WRIGHT,  PROFESSOR  RICH, 

PROFESSOR  GRUBB. 


COMMITTEE  ON   ENTRANCE  CREDITS  AND  UNIVERSITY  STANDING. 
PROFESSOR  PARKER,  PROFESSOR  WRIGHT. 


COMMITTEE  ON   HIGHER   DEGREES. 

PROFESSOR  EEE,        PROFESSOR  PARKER, 

PROFESSOR  WRIGHT. 


COMMITTEE    ON   CATALOGUE. 

PROFESSOR  LEE,        PROFESSOR  PARKER, 
PROFESSOR  WRIGHT. 


UNIVERSITY    SEPTEMVIRATE. 

PRESIDENT  NASH, 

PROFESSOR  PARKER,        JAMES  A.  CLARK, 

PROFESSOR  RICH,  HOMER  F.  HARSH, 

MISS  BAKER,  E.  GENEVRA  VAN  EIEW. 
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Organization. 


The  University  embraces  four  distinct  Departments  of 
Instruction: 

I.     The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
II.     The  Preparatory  School. 

III.  The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 

IV.  The  Department  of  Music  and  Art. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts. 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 

*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  President, 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

f  Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,    M.   S., 

Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,   A.   M., 

Professor    of    Mathematics    and    Astronomy    and   Instructor   in 

Economics. 

MYRA  BAKER,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL  GUNNELL, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

MABEL  DOW,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


*Iu  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hal!,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in   1895. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

Aaron  Aldrich  Thayer La  Grange, 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Andrew  Jackson  Canneld,  D.  D Chicago. 

John  McDuffie Springfield,  Mass. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
Alice  Carey  Durston New  Windsor. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Curtis  P.  Beale Farragut,  la. 

Charles  W.  Elliott Williamsjield. 

Daniel  P.  Wild Sycamore. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
Lucille  Bragg- Lawrence.,  Kan. 

Frank  Lauren  Conger Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Con  ley Galesburg. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg. 

John  Richard  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins Avon. 

Albert  Orin  Wakefield Sioux  City,  la. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

William  Robert  Chapin Kirk-wood. 

Robert  Pinckney  Higgins Monmouth. 
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Candidates  for  Degrees  in  1896, 


CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    DEGREE   OF   MASTER    OF    ARTS. 

Carl  C.  Countryman Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Mag-ee  Lessig- Knoxville. 

Ethel  Mae  Tompkins Avon. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew Galesbnrg. 

CANDIDATE   FOR   THE   DEGREE   OF   MASTER   OF   SCIENCE. 

Richard  Brown Creston,  la. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown Galesbnrg. 

Fred  Leo  Camp Galesbnrg. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook Le  Roy. 

Almira  Lowry  Cheney Saybrook. 

Elice  Crissey Avon- 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh Crcston,  la. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  Jr Osceola,  la. 

Harry  Mag-ee  Lessig- Knoxville. 

Ralph  Grierson  Kimble Ridgeway,  Kan. 

Iva  Delia  Myers Galesbiiro. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn Galesbnrg. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew Galesbnrg. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Thomas  Francis  Birmingham Galesburg. 

Mary  Belle  Bishop Galesburg. 

Ella  Berry  Boston Galesburg. 

Loetta  Frances  Boyd Galesburg. 

Charles  Reed  Brown Oneida. 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown Galesburg. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Fred  Leo  Camp Galesburg. 

Almira  Lowry  Cheney Saybrook. 

Lucille  Helen  Connable Hamilton. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook Le  Roy. 

Edith  Christine  Crissey Avon. 

Elice  Crissey Avon. 

Flora  May  Cutter Camp  Point. 

Benjamin  Downs Winslow,  Ariz. 

Howard  Everett  Foster Bradford. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton,  Tnd. 

Emma  Estelle  Garst Stanford. 

Fannie  Pauline  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Nina  Alta  Harris Galesburg. 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh Creston,  la. 

Fred  Lewis  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  Jr Osceola,  la. 

John  Paul  Kidder Galesburg. 

Ralph  Grierson  Kimble Ridgezuay,  Kan. 
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Harry  Magee  Lessig Knoxville. 

George  Runyan  Eongbrake Galesburg. 

Theodore  Lindquist Galesburg. 

Helen  Jessie  MacKay Galesburg. 

Mary  Kathrina  Martin Ashley. 

Emeline  Tibbetts  Morris Whitewater,  Wis. 

Iva  Delia  Myers Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn Galesburg. 

Edward  Milton  Smith Edinburgh 

Erne  Edith  Smith Foosland. 

May  Iva  Steckel Macomb. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney Woodhull. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper Riverside. 

Edward  Francis  Trego Hooficston. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew Galesburg. 

Claude  Bryant  Warner Morrison. 

Fred  Lockwood  Washburn Galesburg. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Mary  Emma  Stickney Galesburg. 

Sallie  Elizabeth  Stickney Galesburg. 
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Admission  and  Graduation 


REQUIREriENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  by  examination,  by  certificate,  or  by  promotion 
from  the  Preparatory  School. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  College  may  elect  from 
the  following'  list  the  subjects  in  which  they  shall  be 
examined.  Each  subject  counts  as  one  credit,  except 
when  otherwise  stated.  Eighteen  credits  are  required 
for  admission  to  full  standing.  Students  admitted  to 
full  standing  will  be  ranked  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

1.  Harkness's  Eatin  Grammar  and  Reader 2 

2.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  three  books 1 

3.  Cicero,  five  orations 1 

4.  Virgil,  four  books 2 

5.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and  Eessons 2 

6.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books 2 

7.  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books 1 

8.  Arithmetic,  including-  the  metric  system 1 

9.  Elementary  Algebra 2 

10.  English  Grammar  and  Analysis 1 

11.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1 

12.  English  Literature 1 

13.  Grecian  and  Roman  History 1 

14.  History  of  the  United  States 1 

15.  History  of  England 1 

16.  Physics:  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  an 

equivalent 1 

17.  Chemistry:  Shepard's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  an  equiv- 

alent    1 

18.  Physical  Geography 1 

19.  Botany:  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  an  equivalent 1 

20.  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  or  an  equivalent.  ...  1 
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21.  Civil  Government 1 

22.  German   Grammar,    Joynes-Meissner;   Joynes's   German 

Reader 2 

23.  French  Grammar,  Edgren;  Super's  French  Reader 1 

When  the  amount  required  for  each  credit  is  not  stated 
in  the  above  list,  it  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
one  year's  study  in  the  usual  high  school  course. 

As  substitutes  for  the  grammars  and  readers  of  Hark- 
ness,  of  Goodwin,  of  Joynes-Meissner,  of  Edgren,  and  of 
Super,  other  standard  text-books  will  be  accepted,  pro- 
vided that  a  full  equivalent  is  offered  by  the  candidate 
for  examination. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

The  certificates  of  teachers  in  schools  of  good  stand- 
ing, whose  courses  have  been  approved,  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  examination.  To  be  received,  the  certificate 
(blank  forms  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
President)  must  specify  which  of  the  subjects  have  been 
pursued,  and  to  what  extent,  or  what  are  offered  as 
equivalents.  Candidates  so  admitted  will  be  regarded  as 
upon  probation  during  the  first  term  of  their  college 
course. 

ADMISSION    BY    PROMOTION   FROM    THE    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years 
of  study  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  this  University, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without 
further  conditions.  Such  candidates  must  have  attained 
the  required  grade  in  eighteen  subjects,  each  occupying 
five  hours  a  week  for  one  term. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  from  other  institutions,  who  present  letters 
of  honorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  stand- 
ing and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  equit- 
able. Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along 
with  the  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he  has 
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studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  studies  lie 
has  completed,  including-  preparatory  studies.  Candi- 
dates for  advanced  standing-,  not  at  the  time  students  in 
the  University,  who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  work  ac- 
complished in  private  study,  are  permitted  to  take  exam- 
ination in  such  subjects  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
term  fee  for  the  course  in  which  the  examination  is 
taken.  A  minimum  residence  of  the  two  terms  next  pre- 
ceding- the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, and  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  taken  in  this 
University,  are  required  of  all  applicants  for  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  to  such  courses  as  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue.  They  will  be  required  to  maintain 
a  standing-  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  instructor 
in  charg-e  of  each  study  chosen. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
any  candidate  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  ag- 
greg-ate  of  thirty-eig-ht  courses,  elected  from  the  studies 
offered  in  the  Colleg-e  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  the 
eig-hteen  courses  required  for  admission. 

While  the  degree  usually  conferred  upon  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Ar:s  will  be  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  candidates  whose  ag-gregate  of  thirty-eight  courses 
includes  ten  in  the  department  of  natural  science  may 
receive,  if  they  prefer,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  whose  aggregate  of  thirty-eight  courses 
includes  ten  in  literary  or  humanitarian  studies,  may  re- 
ceive, if  they  prefer,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  a 
diploma,  is  required  to  present  a  graduation  thesis  upon 
some  subject  (as  far  as  possible)  in  which  he,  or  she,  has 
prosecuted  original  researches,  or  special  studies. 
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The  subject  selected  for  treatment  must  be  approved 
by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice  President, 
within  four  weeks  after  the  opening-  of  the  Fall  term. 

A  syllabus  of  the  thesis  must  be  handed  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  Winter 
term. 

The  completed  thesis  must  be  handed  in  for  criticism 
at  least  ten  weeks  before  Commencement. 

Degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  the  annual  Com- 
mencement Day. 

ADVANCED   DEGREES. 

In  1896,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity who  are  eligible  under  the  conditions  stated  in 
former  issues  of  this  catalogue.  The  new  conditions, 
prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  are  as  follows: 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  this  University,  on  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  ten  courses,  pursued  in  actual  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity, beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  showing- 
original  research  in  the  special  line  of  study  pursued. 

The  University  does  not  at  present  offer  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
This  degree  will  be  conferred  only  upon  candidates  who 
have  pursued  advanced  study  and  original  research  to 
the  extent  required  for  this  degree  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  foremost  European  and  American  Uni- 
versities. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction, 


THE  ELECTIVE   SYSTEM. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect  any 
study  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  Advanced 
courses  in  any  department  may  not  be  elected  until  the 
necessary  preliminary  courses  have  been  taken. 

Elective  studies  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  fractional 
courses,  according"  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in 
each  and  its  value  in  fulfilling-  the  requirements  for 
graduation.  In  general,  a  course,  in  any  study,  consists 
of  five  hours  of  recitations  or  lectures,  or  ten  hours  of 
laboratory  work,  per  week  for  one  term.  Certain  studies, 
however,  count  only  as  half  courses,  or  less.  All  the 
courses  in  the  following  list  are  full  courses,  unless 
otherwise  designated. 

ENGLISH. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  RHETORIC. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  English  are  arranged 
with  a  view  to  their  practical  value.  The  aim  of  in- 
struction is  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  a  mastery 
of  the  art  of  expression  in  the  English  language,  and  in 
gaining  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
works  of  the  best  English  and  American  authors.  The 
elementary  studies  which  are  introductory  to  the  courses 
named  below  will  be  described  as  English  1  and  2  in  the 
studies  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

3.    English  Composition.    Introductory. 

This  course,  designated  as  English  3,  is  intended  for 
foundation  work  in  the  art  of  composition.  The  text- 
book is  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.  Since,  however, 
composition  can  be  learned  only  by  practice,  the  work  of 
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the  student  consists  largely  of  written  exercises.  The 
practice  thus  afforded  follows  a  systematic  plan  of  devel- 
opment, including-  narrative,  descriptive,  oratorical,  ar- 
gumentative, imaginative,  and  journalistic  writing". 
Students  are  advised  to  elect  this  course  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  entering  College.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Preparatory  Eng- 
lish 1  and  2.  Professor  Lee. 

4.  Rhetoric.    Advanced  Course. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  instruction  to  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  the  established  principles  of  rhetorical 
analysis  and  literar}r  criticism.  Selections  from  many  of 
the  great  masters  of  prose  furnish  examples  for  study  in 
style  and  invention.  A  large  amount  of  writing  is  re- 
quired in  this  course.  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  who  have  completed  English  3.  [This  course  will 
not  be  offered  in  1896-97.]  Professor  Lee. 

5.  Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  designed  to  awaken  in  students  a  love 
of  Shakespeare,  and  to  give  them  an  understanding  of 
his  art.  Three  or  more  typical  plays  are  read  in  the 
class-room.  Those  studied  this  year  were  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night,  and  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  students  are  required  to  solve  all 
difficulties  of  diction,  of  style,  of  idiom,  and  of  allu- 
sion, in  the  text:  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  dra- 
matist's treatment  of  character.  Typical  passages  from 
all  of  the  plays  read  are  committed  to  memory.  The 
course  is  accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  poet's  life,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  his  mind  and 
art.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professor  Wright. 

6.  English  Literature. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  course  includes  three  feat- 
ures; first,  there  are  recitations  from  some  standard  text- 
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book  of  English  Literature,  giving-  a  convenient  compil- 
ation of  historical  and  biographical  details;  secondly, 
the  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  is  read 
and  paraphrased  in  the  class-room;  thirdly,  selected  mas- 
terpieces of  English  Poetry  are  read  by  each  member  of 
the  class  individually.  The  student  presents  the  results 
of  his  private  study  in  a  series  of  ten  papers,  some  of 
which  are  read  before  the  class.  The  works  thus  treated 
by  each  member  of  the  class  are  as  follows:  Spenser's 
Faery  Queene,  First  Book;  Shakespeare,  two  plays  not 
studied  in  English  5;  Milton,  two  short  poems,  and  the 
First  Book  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  selected  poems  of 
Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley,  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  lines  from  each  poet.  This 
course  can  be  most  advantageously  pursued  by  one  who 
has  previously  done  considerable  general  reading  in  the 
best  English  authors.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3  and  5. 

Professor  Lee. 
7.     American  Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  daily  recitations  in  this  course  will  be 
to  trace  the  development  of  literature  in  America  from 
the  colonial  times  to  the  present.  In  addition  to  this 
historical  review,  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  ex- 
pected to  gain  complete  familiaritv  with  the  works  of 
one  of  the  leading  American  authors,  and  to  present  the 
results  of  critical  study  in  a  series  of  three  papers  of 
considerable  length.  The  authors  prescribed  for  1897 
are  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Whittier  and  Poe.  The  books  chiefly  used  in  this  course 
are  Pattee's  History  of  American  Literature,  Stedman 
and  Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Literature,  Sted- 
man's  Poets  of  America,  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
series,  and  the  complete  works  of  the  authors  selected 
for  study.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3  and  5. 

Professor  Lee. 
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8.    Daily  Themes.    Half  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  rapidity 
and  skill  in  composition.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  in  a  short  theme  daily  for  one  term.  This  course 
may  be  elected  for  one  term  additional,  if  desired.  See 
English  10.  There  will  be  no  recitations,  but  the  in- 
structors will  meet  the  class  occasionally  for  conference 
and  suggestion.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professors  Lee  and  Wright. 

q.    Forensics.    Half  Course. 

The  student  who  elects  this  course  will  prepare  eight 
forensics  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  words  each. 
These  will  be  criticised  by  the  instructor,  and  rewritten 
by  the  student.  Three  exercises  will  be  required  the 
first  term;  three,  the  second  term;  and  two,  the  third 
term.  Those  who  take  this  course  will  meet  the  instruc- 
tor by  occasional  appointment. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professor  Lee. 

10.     Daily  Themes.     Half  Course. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  English  8.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  3. 

Professors  Lee  and  Wright. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  translation,  dictation,  conversation,  French 
composition.  Text-book,  Bercy's  Le  Francais  Pratique. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Miss  Baker. 

2.  Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  French  composition.  Text-books,  Van  Daell's 
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Introduction  to  the  French  Language,  Dumas's  Le  Due 
de  Beaufort.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1. 

Miss  Baker. 

3.  Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  French  composition  and  conversation,  dicta- 
tion. Text-books,  Van  Daell's  Introduction  to  the  French 
Language,  Victor  Hugo's  Quatrevingt-Treize. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  2. 

Miss  Baker. 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Translation,  French  composition  and  conversation, 
dictation,  sight-reading.  Text-books,  Methode  Berlitz, 
Rougemont's  La  France,  Racine's  Athalie.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 

Miss  Baker. 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Continuation  of  French  4.  Text-books,  Assolant's 
Recits  de  la  Vieille  France,  Labiche  and  Martin's  Voy- 
age de  M.  Perrichon,  Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4. 

Miss  Baker. 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Continuation  of  French  5.  Text-books,  Marchand's 
Method  of  French  Conversation,  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias, 
Corneille's  Le  Cid. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  5. 

Miss  Baker. 

GERMAN, 
i.    Elementary  Work.     » 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  reading.  Bern- 
hardt's  Deutsches  Sprach-und  Lesebuch,  Vol.  I. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Miss  Baker. 
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2.  Elementary  Work. 

Continuation  of  German  1.  Bernhardt's  Deutsches 
Sprach-und  Lesebuch,  Vol.  I. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1. 

Miss  Baker. 

3.  Continuation  of  German  2. 

Bernhardt's  Deutsches  Sprach-und   Lesebuch,  Vol.  II. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  2. 

Miss  Baker. 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.  Schiller's 
Der  Neffe  als  Onkel  and  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 

Miss  Baker. 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.  Freytag's  Soil 
und  Haben. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4. 

Miss  Baker. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

To  enable  the  student  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
readiness  and  correctness,  and  by  reading-  the  ancient 
authors  in  the  orig-inal,  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
style  and  spirit,  is  an  essential  object  of  the  instruction 
in  these  departments.  To  attain  this  object,  an  effort  is 
made  from  the  beginning*  to  train  the  students  to  habits 
of  accuracy  and  self-reliance. 

Careless  and  inaccurate  translations  are  not  tolerated. 
The  student  is  taught  to  trace  the  derivation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  to  study  synonyms,  to  trace  English 
words  to  their  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  and  to  compare 
kindred  words  in  different  languages. 
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LATIN, 
i.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

Professor  Grubb. 
i.    Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin  1.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

5.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  .:Eneid.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

Professor  Grubb. 

6.  Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

Professor  Grubb. 

7.  Horace. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace.  Selections  from  Odes  and 
Satires,  Ars  Poetica,  Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion.    Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

Professor  Parker. 

8.  Livy. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Livy.     Twenty-first  book  and  por- 
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tions  of  the   Twenty-second.     Harkness's  Latin  Prose 
Composition.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

0.  Curtius  Rufus. 

Crosby's  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus's  Life  of  Alexander. 
Third  and  Fourth  Books.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

10.  De  Senectute, 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Ami- 
citia.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

11.  Tacitus. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Agricola  of  Tacitus  and  portions 
of  Germania.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE. 

The  following-  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to 
students  pursuing-  the  study  of  Latin: 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon;  White's  Junior  Student's 
Latin  Lexicon;  Doederlein's  Latin  Synonyms;  Liddell's 
History  of  Rome;  Long-'s,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas; 
Anthon's  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar. 

GREEK. 

1.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Patteng-ill's  Greek  Lessons.  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

Professor  Parker. 
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2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek  1.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

Professor  Parker. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2 

Professor  Parker. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

Professor  Parker. 

5.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Professor  Parker. 

6.  Odyssey. 

Merry's  Homer's  Odyssey.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

Professor  Parker. 

7.  Greek  Historians. 

Fernald's  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians.     Se- 
lections from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

Professor  Parker. 

8.  /Eschylus  and  Plato. 

Woolsey's  Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschylus,  and  por- 
tions of  Tyler's  Apology  of  Plato.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7. 

Professor  Parker. 

9.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  the  Gospels.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Dr.  White. 
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io.     Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  Pauline  Epistles.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7,  or  Greek  9. 

Dr.  White. 

BOOKS    OF   REFERENCE. 

The  following-  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to 
those  pursuing-  the  Study  of  Greek: 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  Autenrieth's  Hom- 
eric Dictionary;  Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas; 
Anthon's,  or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;  Smith's  His- 
tory of  Greece;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 

HEBREW, 
i,  2,  3.    Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School, 
but  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
each  year  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will 
enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  liter- 
ary analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
text-books  used  are  H.  G.  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons 
and  the  Hebrew  old  Testament.  Three  terms— Fall,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring — each  term  counting  as  a  course. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous 
training  to  take  the  course.  Dr.  White. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate 
habits  of  precision  in  thought,  and  power  of  abstract 
reasoning.  It  is  believed  that  these  qualities  of  mind 
can  nowhere  be  better  acquired  than  in  mathematical 
study.     In  addition,  mathematical  facts  and  formulae  are 
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learned,  and  practice  is  given  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems. 

5.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the 
solution  of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate 
Equations,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progressions.  Wells's  Colleg-e  Algebra  is 
used.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4.  (See 
courses  in  Preparatory  Department.)        Professor  Wright. 

6.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  5,  and 
embraces  the  study  of  Series,  Undetermined  Coefficients, 
the  Binominal  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and 
Combinations,  Probability,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Professor  Wright. 

7.  Plane  Geometry. 

This  course  is  desig-ned  to  give  students  thorough  drill 
in  the  first  principles  of  Geometry.  Each  proposition  is 
carefully  analyzed,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to 
correct  reasoning  and  precise  expression.  Van  Velzer 
and  Shutts's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  used.  Spring- 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

Professor  Wright. 

8.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  7.  It  is  the  design  in 
these  two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in 
the  text-book.  This  includes  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  Plane  Geometry,  the  circle,  the  polyedron,  the 
cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  7. 

Professor  Wright. 
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9.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  trigonometrical 
equations,  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles, 
and  problems  involving  an  application  of  trigonometry 
to  mensuration  and  surveying.  Wentworth's  New  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and 
Jones's  Logarithmic  Tables  are  recommended.  Winter 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8. 

Professor  Wright. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry. 

This  course  treats  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sec- 
tions, and  higher  plane  curves.  Hardy's  Analytic  Geom- 
etry is  used.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

11.  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Field  work  and  problems.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

12.  Differential  Calculus. 

Osborne's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  used. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  10. 

Professor  Wright. 

13.  Integral  Calculus. 

Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  12. 

Professor  Wright. 

14.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  course  embraces  orthographic  projection,  shades 
and  shadows,  and  perspective.  Church's  Descriptive 
Geometr}-  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 
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15.    Strength  of  Structures. 

This  course  takes  up  the  computation  of  the  strains  in 
bridge  and  roof  trusses,  by  graphical  and  analytic  meth- 
ods. Shreve's  Strength  of  Bridges  and  Roofs  is  used  as 
a  text-book.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

[Mathematics  12  and  13  will  be  given  in  1896-97,  but  will  not 
be  given  in  1897-98,  alternating-  with  Mathematics  14  and  15.] 

ASTRONOMY. 

Those  facts  with  which  all  educated  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  are  committed  to  memory,  the 
constellations  are  pointed  out,  and  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  observing-  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  through 
the  telescope.  In  the  computation  of  the  size,  weight, 
and  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  students  meet 
with  problems  which  afford  a  good  test  of  their  ac- 
quirements in  Mathematics.  The  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  science  is  laid  before  them,  and  their  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
sublime  generalizations  of  modern  Astronomy  have  been 
achieved. 

1.  General  Astronomy. 

Young's  General  Astronomy  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Wright. 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.     Half  Course. 

Students  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  advanced  mathe- 
matical work  required  in  Astronomy  1,  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  class  and  take  a  descriptive  course,  using  the 
same  text-book,  but  omitting  the  mathematical  portions. 
This  will  count  as  a  half  course. 

Open  to  all  Colleg-e  students.  Professor  Wright. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  a  careful  consider  a- 
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tion  of  the  various  phenomena  treated  under  mechanics, 
acoustics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The 
student  is  led  to  note  the  general  principles  of  mechan- 
ics that  apply  throughout. 

i.    Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory  work.  It  is  general  in  char- 
acter and  requires  only  elementary  mathematics.  Text- 
book, Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics.  Fall 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  7. 

Professor  Rich. 

2.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics  and  Acoustics. 

In  Mechanics,  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Laws  of  Motion  and  the  Laws  of  Fall- 
ing Bodies;  is  taught  the  various  methods  of  finding 
Resultants  of  Forces,  and  the  principles  of  action  of  the 
different  classes  of  Machines. 

In  Hydrostatics,  instruction  is  given  in  the  Statics  and 
the  Dynamics  of  Liquids,  in  the  methods  of  finding  their 
Specific  Gravity,  and  in  the  way  some  of  them  may  be 
utilized  as  Mechanical  Powers. 

In  Pneumatics,  the  tension,  weight,  and  pressure  of 
air  and  of  gases  are  considered,  and  the  causes  of  many 
phenomena,  such  as  Trade  Winds,  Land  and  Sea  Breezes, 
Tornadoes  and  Cyclones,  are  shown. 

In  Acoustics,  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Sound  are  de- 
veloped, and  the  Mathematics  of  Musical  Notes  is 
made  plain.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who.have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

Professor  Rich. 

3.  Optics,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

In  Optics,  the  Laws  of  Light,  of  Refraction,  of  Re- 
flection, and  of  Transmission  are  demonstrated,  and  the 
Cause  of  the  Rainbow,  the  Nature  of  the  Wave  Theory, 
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Newton's  Rings,  and  Polarized  Light  are  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

In  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  length,  and  the  various  Theories,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  student.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  2. 

Professor  Rich. 
Olmsted's  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work 
in  Physics  2  and  3. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is:  first,  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemical  phenomena;  second,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Theoretical  Chemistry  and  Stoichiometry;  third,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  elements  and  their  more  important  com- 
pounds; fourth,  methods  and  work  in  Analysis,  Qualita- 
tive and  Quantitative. 

i.    Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recita- 
tions or  lectures,  and  of  two  hours  per  week  of  experi- 
mental work.  Remsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  an 
equivalent  is  used  as  the  bases  of  courses  1  and  2.  Fall 
term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  and  consists  of 
four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  and  of 
two  hours  per  week  of  experimental  work.  The  course 
consists  chiefly  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Stoichiome- 
try, and  a  study  of  metals.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  or  its 
equivalent.  Professor  Rich. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  ex- 
perimental demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.     The 
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lectures  treat  chiefly  of  food-stuffs,  their  composition 
and  adulteration.  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  is  used. 
Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

In  each  of  the  courses  1,  2  and  3,  the  work  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  experiments,  and  the  laboratory  gives  op- 
portunity for  individual  work  on  the  principles  dis- 
cussed. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

Professor  Rich. 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  5. 

Professor  Rich. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  and  6,  form  progressive  courses  in  Qual- 
itative and  Quantitative  Analysis.  General  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  methods  are  explained,  and  analysis  is 
made  of  such  compounds  as  ores,  soils,  fertilizers,  milk, 
butter,  water,  soaps,  g-as,  drug's,  etc. 

For  the  present,  no  student  is  allowed  to  register  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  courses. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Biolog-y  is.  g-iven  chiefly  by  text-book  reci- 
tations, supplemented  by  lectures  and  numerous  experi- 
mental demonstrations.  The  attention  of  the  students 
is  called  to  the  structural  and  physiolog-ical  relations  of 
the  various  org-ans  of    plants  and  animals.     Stereopti- 
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con  views  are  shown  illustrating-  different  parts  of  the 
work. 

1.  Physiology. 

The  course  in  Human  Physiology  consists  of  topical 
recitations,  and  lectures  with  demonstrations.  The  mi- 
croscope is  used,  furnishing-  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of 
tissues.  Hyg-iene  is  made  a  larg-e  element  of  the  work. 
Text-book,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  or 
an  equivalent.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

2.  Zoology. 

Packard's  Zoology  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in 
this  course.  Lectures  are  also  given  and  typical  forms 
dissected.  The  valuable  collection  of  the  University  is 
made  use  of  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

3.  Botany. 

The  course  in  Botany  consists  of  recitations,  lectures, 
and  plant  analysis.  Each  student  is  also  required  to 
make  for  himself  a  herbarium.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  instruction  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  in  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  specimens.  Text-book,  Gray's  Lessons. 
Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Rich. 

4.  Evolution. 

The  student  is  led  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views 
of  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Weis- 
mann,  Le  Conte,  Romanes,  and  other  writers  upon  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  and  to  examine  with  critical  dis- 
crimination the  evidence  presented  for  the  various  opin- 
ions that  have  been  held  concerning  the  origin  of  species 
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and  the  development  of  organic  forms.  Romanes's 
Treatise  on  the  Darwinian  Theory  is  employed  as  a  text- 
book, and  the  works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned  are 
used  for  collateral  reading".     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2. 

Professor  Lee. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

i.     Geology. 

The  work  in  Geology  is  given  by  text-book  recitations, 
supplemented  by  lectures,  and  excursions  for  field  work. 
The  University  has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
which  serves  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study. 
Dana's  work  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  Biology 
2,  and  Biolog-y  3.  Professor  Rich. 

2.     Mineralogy. 

This  course  consists  of  a  qualitative  determination  of 
minerals  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

Professor  Rich. 

HISTORY,     ECONOMICS,     JURISPRUDENCE,     AND     SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  courses  in  these  departments  constitute  a  group 
of  allied  studies,  which  may  profitably  be  considered  by 
students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
man  in  his  social  and  political  relations. 

HISTORY. 

i.    Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Text-book,  Swinton's 
Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  with  Sheldon's  General 
History  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College 
students.  '      Miss  Baker. 

2.    United  States. 

History   of   the   United   States.      Text-book,    Fiske's 
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History  of  the   United   States,    with    Montgomery   for 
reference.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College 
students.  Miss  Baker. 

3.  England. 

History  of  England.  Text-book,  Montgomery's  Eng- 
lish History.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College 
students.  Miss  Baker. 

4.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  course  in  church  history  is  primarily  intended 
for  the  members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open 
to  College  students.  It  will  require  the  investigation  of 
the  early  organization  and  extension  of  Christianity  and 
the  successive  periods  of  the  Church  down  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Middle  Ages  will  be  briefly  studied, 
and  attention  will  then  be  directed  to  the  Revival  of 
Learning  and  the  Rise  of  the  Reformation.  Fisher's 
History  of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand-book,  and 
topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  class  for 
special  investigation  and  reports.  The  library  is  sup- 
plied with  works  in  this  department,  and  the  advanced 
student  will  find  ample  materials  for  original  research. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  College  students  who  have  completed  History  1. 

Professor  Lee. 

5.  History  of  Civilization. 

The  development  of  European  civilization  is  traced 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Special  studies  in  the  institutions  and  social 
movements  of  the  middle  ages  are  made  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe  and  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Middle  Ages.     Winter  term. 

Open  only  to  students  of  advanced  standing-. 

Professor  Lee. 
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ECONOMICS, 
i.    Science  of  Government. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  theory  of  government,  especially  of 
the  National,  State,  and  Municipal  governments  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  deals  briefly  with  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  elements  of  common  law.  Fiske's  work 
is  used.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

The  standard  economic  theories  of  production,  ex- 
change and  distribution  are  developed  before  the  class; 
and  the  bearing  of  these  theories  on  vital  economic  ques- 
tions of  the  day  is  frankly  and  freely  discussed.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  write  essays  on  economic  topics, 
and  to  read  them  for  discussion.  In  preparing  these 
essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal  aid  of  the  in- 
structor in  directing  their  reading.  A  good  reference 
library  for  this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  class. 
Walker's  Political  Economy  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  all  College  students.  Professor  Wright. 

3.  Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  embraces  the  finances  of  the  Revolution; 
the  financial  administrations  of  Morris,  Hamilton,  and 
Gallatin;  the  bank  struggle,  tariff  legislation,  and  the 
financial  measures  of  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction 
period.  This  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
frequent  reviews.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  2. 

Professor  Wright. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

I.     International  Law. 

This  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  diplomacy;  the  ex- 
tension of  treaties,  and  the  progress  of  those  instrumen- 
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talities  which  tend  to  amity  among  nations.  The  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  which  govern  civilized  nations  in  the 
conduct  of  modern  warfare  are  also  brought  out.  Other 
topics  are  the  duties  of  ambassadors  and  consuls,  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
rules  for  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war.  Woolsey's  In- 
ternational Law  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are 
qualified  by  previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

President  Nash. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

i.    Social  Science. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but 
it  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  Small  and 
Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  to  Macken- 
zie's Social  Philosophy,  and  to  the  works  of  Schaeffle, 
Laveleye,  Kirkup,  and  others.  In  connection  with  this 
course,  six  lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Socialism.     Winter  term. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous 
training-  to  take  the  course.  Dr.  White. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

i.    General  Psychology. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  sensibilities  and 
will,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  psychic  acts.  The 
relation  of  Physiology  to  Psychology  is  shown.  By  fre- 
quent appeals  to  Consciousness,  and  the  Mental  States  of 
the  pupil,  the  subject  is  treated  more  from  the  practical 
side  than  the  theoretical.  Baldwin's  text-books  are 
used,  and  Ladd's  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are 
qualified  by  previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

President  Nash. 
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2.  Metaphysics. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but 
it  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  whenever  it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed 
whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  Lotze's 
Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Winter 
term. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  train- 
ing- to  take  the  course.  Dr.  White. 

3.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic. 

Numerous  examples  of  arguments  and  of  fallacies  are 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  class,  and  the  var- 
ious logical  methods  and  their  appropriate  uses  are 
pointed  out.     Jevons's  text-book  is  used.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are 
qualified  by  previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

President  Nash. 

4.  Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature 
and  grounds  of  obligation  are  investigated  and  applied 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Hyslop's  Ethics,  with 
Muirhead  for  reference.  Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are 
qualified  by  previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

President  Nash. 

5.  Applied  Psychology. 

As  the  only  safe  basis  for  the  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  found  in  genetic  psychology,  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  collective  capacity  must  find 
their  root  and  fruitage  in  the  natural  history  of  man. 
Along  such  lines  must  investigation  proceed  in  order  to 
form  safe  conclusions  touching  the  many  and  vexing 
sociological  problems  which  constantly  press  for  solu- 
tion.    As  an  aid  to  this  end  a  department  of  Applied 
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Psychology  has  been  established.  Baldwin's  Social  In- 
terpretations of  Mental  Development  will  be  used  as  a 
text-book,  with  frequent  references  to  the  works  of 
James,  Sully,  Ribot,  and  others. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Philosophy  1. 

Dr.  White. 
FINE  ARTS, 
i.     History  of  Art. 

A  new  course  was  offered  in  the  Fall  term,  upon  the 
history  of  the  Fine  Arts.  D'Anvers's  History  of  Art 
was  used  as  a  text-book,  and  the  course  was  copiously  il- 
lustrated with  photographs  and  engravings  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  painting*  and  sculpture.  The  course  will  be 
offered  ag-ain  in  1896.     Fall  term. 

Open  only  to  advanced  students.  Professor  L,EE. 

ELOCUTION, 
i.    Elocution. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  careful 
training-  in  the  correct  method  of  breathing-  and  system- 
atic work  in  voice  building-  and  development.  Exercises 
for  clear,  distinct  enunciation  and  for  correct  pronuncia- 
tion are  given,  tog-ether  with  elements  of  quality  and 
force  of  voice  and  their  application.  A  part  of  each  rec- 
itation is  devoted  to  physical  work,  consisting-  of  free 
movements.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  deliver  one  reci- 
tation a  week  before  the  class,  for  criticism.  In  prepa- 
ration of  this  selection,  he  will  be  given  at  least  one 
private  rehearsal  by  the  Instructor.  The  practice  thus 
afforded  will  be  found  of  great  benefit.  Recitations 
twice  a  week.     Fall  term.     Counts  as  a  third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Miss  Dow. 

2.    Elocution. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  voice  work  beg-un 
in  Elocution  1.  The  term's  work  embraces  Principles  of 
Action,  elements  of  Pitch,  Time,  and  Emphasis.  The 
individual  drill  in  selections  is  also  continued.     Recita- 
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tions  twice  a  week.     Winter  term.     Counts  as  a  third  of 
a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 

Miss  Dow. 

3.  Elocution. 

This  course  consists  of  private  drill,  recitation  before 
the  class,  and  criticism.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be 
to  afford  teacher  and  student  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
painstaking-  preparation  of  the  selection  to  be  delivered 
before  the  class.  The  class  will  meet  but  once  a  week 
for  criticism  in  selections  thus  prepared.  A  part  of  the 
hour  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  illustrative  and 
emotive  gesture.  Spring-  term.  Counts  as  a  third  of  a 
course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1  and  2. 

Miss  Dow. 

4.  Physical  Culture. 

The  object  of  Physical  Culture  is  the  development  of 
streng-th,  precision  of  movement,  freedom  and  grace  of 
carriage.  The  work  during-  the  first  term  consists  of 
simple  marching  exercises  and  free  movements.  The 
second  term's  work  consists  of  free  movements  and  dumb- 
bell exercises.  Wand  and  Ring  exercises  constitute  the 
third  term's  work,  together  with  fancy  steps  and  march- 
ing exercises.  The  class  will  meet  half  an  hour,  three 
times  a  week.  Physical  Culture  for  the  entire  year 
counts  as  half  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Miss  Dow. 

5.  Edwards  Reading  Class. 

The  object  of  this  class  is  to  develop  good  readers. 
The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  sight-reading  and  the 
reading  of  selections  which  have  been  assigned  for  prep- 
aration. The  Edwards  Prizes  are  offered  in  connection 
with  this  course.  This  class  meets  daily.  Fall  term. 
Counts  as  one  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Miss  Dow. 
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6.  Oratory. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  Elocution  6  is  to  assist  the 
student  in  gaining"  some  knowledge  of  the  great  orators, 
both  American  and  English.  Each  student  is  required 
to  deliver  before  the  class  for  criticism,  a  certain  number 
of  representative  selections,  chosen  from  the  orators 
studied.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Fall  term.  Counts 
as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2,  and  3. 

Miss  Dow. 

7.  Oratory. 

Important  features  of  Elocution  7  are  original  ora- 
tions, class  debates,  and  criticism.  Extemporaneous 
speaking  will  also  form  a  part  of  this  course.  Two  ora- 
tions and  one  debate  will  be  required  from  each  member 
of  the  class.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Winter,  term. 
Counts  as  half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  6. 

Miss  Dow. 

8.  Dramatic  Art. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  and  reading 
of  two  Shakespearean  plays.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
plot,  a  study  of  the  characters  and  the  committing  of 
the  more  important  passages  of  the  play  are  required. 
Recitations  three  times  a  week.  Fall  term.  Counts  as 
half  a  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1,  2  and  3. 

Miss  Dow. 

9      Dramatic  Art. 

Elocution  9  is  a  continuation  of  Elocution  8.  The 
method  pursued  in  this  course  includes  two  features,  (1) 
impersonation  of  characters,  (2)  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  play  for  public  delivery.  Recita- 
tions twice  a  week.  Winter  term.  Counts  as  half  a 
course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  8. 

Miss  Dow. 
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Tabular  View  for  the  Year  1896=97. 


Hour. 

Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Economics  3. 

History  2. 

Biology  4. 

Elocution  8. 

Histoo-  5. 

History  3. 

8:00 

History  1. 

Latin  5. 

Latin  6. 

Latin  4. 

Latin  8. 

Latin  9. 

Latin  7. 

Physics  2. 

Physics  3. 

Chemistry  1. 

Chemistry-  2. 

Chemistry  3. 

Elocution  6. 

Elocution  7. 

Economics  2. 

German  4. 

English  2. 

Greek  2. 

Greek  6. 

German  5. 

*Greek  9. 

9:30 

*Greek  10. 

Greek  1. 

Jurisprudence  1. 

^History  4. 

Mathematics  9. 

Physical  Geography  1. 

Mathematics  1. 

*Philosophy  2. 

Mathematics  8. 

Philosophy  3. 

Philosophy  1. 

Biology  1. 

Biolog-y  2. 

Biology  3 

Fine  Arts  1. 

Elocution  9. 

Economics  1. 

French  1. 

t[English  4.] 

French  3. 

10:30 

Greek  3. 

French  2. 

Greek  5. 

Mathematics  5. 

Greek  4. 

Mathematics  7. 

Mathematics  2. 

*Philosophy  4. 

Mathematics  6. 

Astronomy  1,  2. 

English  5. 

English  7. 

Elocution  5. 

Engiish6. 

Geology  1. 

En-riish  1. 

*Hebrew  2. 

German  3. 

English  3. 

German  2. 

^Hebrew  3. 

11:30 

^Hebrew  1. 

Greek  7. 

Latin  11. 

German  1. 

Mathematics  3. 

Mathematics  4. 

Greek  8. 

*Social  Science  1. 

Mathematics  11. 

Physics  1. 

*Philosophy  5. 

Chemistry  4. 

Chemistr.v  5. 

Chemistry  6. 

Elocution  1. 

Elocution  2. 

Elocution  3. 

French  4. 

French  5. 

French  6. 

2:00 

Latin  1. 

Geology  2. 

Latin  3. 

Latin  10. 

Latin  2. 

Mathematics  10. 

Mathematics  12. 

Mathematics  13. 

t[Mathematics  14.] 

t[Mathematics  15.] 

Chemistry  4. 

Chemistry  5. 

Chemistry  6. 

Elocution  4. 

Elocution  4. 

Elocution  4. 

3:00 

English  9. 

English  8. 

English  9. 

English  9. 

English  10. 

Geology  2. 

*Divinity  School  Courses.     Hour,  subject  to  change. 
tCourses  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1896-97. 
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Preparatory  School. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  INTRO= 
DUCTORY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

The  primary  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare 
students  thoroughly  for  admission  to  College,  but  it  also 
affords  special  advantages  to  those  students  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  or  to  fit  themselves  for  active  business, 
and  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  complete  Course. 

Thoroughly  adequate  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure 
success  both  in  and  out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  department  with  the  full  as- 
surance that  they  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in 
those  subjects  and  principles  which  contribute  to  sound 
scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College. 
Instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  College  Professors, 
as  well  as  by  the  Department  Instructors. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open 
to  all  without  extra  charge. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the 
number  in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites 
and  receives  individual  drill,  every  day.  Contrast  such 
opportunities  with  the  disadvantages  of  membership  in 
crowded  classes,  and  note  the  gain*to  the  student  here. 

ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here 
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afforded,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the 
beginning-  of  the  College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 

The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during 
term  time,  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The 
student's  absence,  even  for  a  few  days,  entails  upon  him 
much  greater  injury  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Par- 
ents are  earnestly  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Fac- 
ulty in  securing  continuous  attendance. 

MONEY. 

The  student  should  be  supplied  with  funds  just  suffi- 
cient for  his  actual  needs.  A  larger  sum  might  lead  to 
extravagance  and  prove  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit. 
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Students  in  the  Preparatory  School, 


Mabel  C.  Arnold Rio. 

Edith  Gertrude  Barbero Maqaon. 

William  McCoy  Beale Tates  City. 

Fred  Harrison  Bell Woodhull. 

Frank  Britton  Bishop New  London,  la. 

Olin  Ellsworth  Boden London  Mills. 

Athol  Ray  Brown North  Henderson. 

William  David  Buchanan Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Frederick  John  Burnett Maquon. 

Reuben  Bailey  Carson Knoxville. 

Stephen  Alonzo  Chapin Oqnawka. 

Fred  Scott  Clay Galesburg. 

George  El  win  Clay  comb Eureka,  Kan. 

Sarah  Lucy  Cook Le  Roy. 

Carl  Stewart  Crane Oneida. 

Emory  Saxe  Crane Syeamore. 

Edna  May  Cranston Hermon, 

Ora  Gertrude  Darnell Maqaon. 

Edna  Lavinia  Dow Galesburg. 

Charles  Julius  Ef ner Galesburg. 

Belle  Maud  Fleharty Galesburg. 

Roy  Hart Rapatee. 

Claude  Webster  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Gertrude  West  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Gracia  Dorothy  Heflin Rio. 

Harry  Earl  Hill Holly,  Mich. 

Ruth  Amelia  Jackson Lafayette. 
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Gertrude  Grace  Kidder V :.  .V. .' :  Galesbiiro\ 

Walter  Kline Camp  Point. 

Harriet  Semantha  Lapham Morrison. 

Harry  Frederick  Lombard Oakville,  Mich. 

Frederick  Nathaniel  McDavitt . La  Plata,  Mo. 

Edwin  Julius  McCullough La  Prairie  Center. 

Burt  Howe  Mclntyre Ransom. 

Transylvania  McClaine  McKinney. .  .  Quality  Valley \  A'v. 

Helen  Augusta  Miles Gahsburg. 

Margaret  Ann  Miley Galesburg. 

Harry  Sawyer  Murphy Galesburg. 

Carrie  Ruth  Nash Galesburg. 

Charles  Caldwell  Neet La  Plata.  Mo. 

Henry  William  O'Connell Bradford. 

D.  Fred  Pankey Galesburg. 

Grace  Olive  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Jessie  Linette  Pingrey Coon  Rapids.  la. 

Mary  Gertrude  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Jesse  Addison  Roffey Cameron. 

Burt  G.  Shields Galesburg. 

Henry  Albert  Slater . . JVataga. 

William  David  Thomlinson Chicago. 

Harry  Wagner Rapatee. 

Sadie  Louise  Wagner Rapatee. 

William  Edwin  West fates  City. 

Royal  Porter  Wiswell Cameron. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


The  following-  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  in 
the  Preparatory  School.  A  student  will  be  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  eighteen  of  these  courses.  In  making-  up  his 
total  of  eighteen,  he  is  free  to  choose  which  studies  he 
will  take,  except  that  no  study  of  an  advanced  grade  can 
be  taken  until  the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been 
completed.  Moreover,  the  courses  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  interferences  between  two  studies  coming  at 
the  same  hour.  (See  schedule  of  hours  of  recitation, 
page  66.)  In  all  cases  it  will  be  for  his  advantage  to 
consult  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory 
School  (Professor  Grubb)  before  making  his  elections. 

ENGLISH. 

i.    Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English.  This 
course  embraces  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  phrases, 
sentences,  and  composition.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

A  continuation  of  English  1,  including  syntax  and  the 
analysis  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Themes  will  be  required  of  students  in  English  1  and  2. 

3.  English  Composition      Introductory. 

This  course  will  consist  largely  of  written  exercises. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  narrative,  descriptive,  oratori- 
cal, argumentative,  imaginative,  and  journalistic  writ- 
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ing-.     Text-book,  Genung-'s  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.     Fall 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  1  and  2. 

Professor  Lee. 

ELOCUTION. 

i,  2,  3.     Elementary  Courses. 

These  three  courses  are  continuous  through  the  year, 
each  term  counting-  as  one-third  of  a  course. 

Open  to  all  students.  Miss  Dow. 

LATIN, 
i.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

Professor  Grubb 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin  1.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

Professor  Grubb. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

Professor  Grubb. 

4.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

Professor  Grubb. 

5-     Virgil. 

Greenoug-h  and  Kittredg-e's  Virgil's  iEneid.     Winter 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

Professor  Grubb. 
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6.     Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

Professor  Grubb. 

GREEK. 

i.    Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengill's  Greek  Lessons,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  all  students  Professor  Parker. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek  1.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

Professor  Parker. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

Professor  Parker. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

Professor  Parker. 

5.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.     Spring-  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Professor  Parker. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

Robinson's  Hig-her  Arithmetic.     Study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  to  Percentage.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  1.     Percentage  and  its 
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applications,   Alligation,  Extraction  of  Roots,  Mensur- 
ation, including-  the  Metric  System.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathe- 
matics 1.  Professor  Grubb. 

3      Elementary  Algebra. 

Well's  Academic  Algebra  is  used.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students.  Professor  Grubb. 

4.     Elementary  Algebra. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  3.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathe- 
matics 3.  Professor  Grubb. 

Mathematics  3  and  4  are  continuous  through  the  win- 
ter and  the  spring  term  and  include  everything  in  the 
text-book  preceding  quadratic  equations. 

PHYSICS. 
1.     Physics. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures  with  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory  work.  Text-book,  Carhart 
and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  7. 

Professor  Rich. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

1.     Physical  Geography. 

Text-book,  Huston's  New  Physical  Geography.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  Baker. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.    Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations 
or  lectures  and  two  hours  of  experimental  work.  Kem- 
sen's  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Rich. 
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HISTORY, 
i.    Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.      Text-book,  Swinton's 
Outlines  of  the  World's  History.     Fall  Term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  Baker. 

2.    United  States. 

History  of  the  United  States.    Text-book,  Fiske's  Uni- 
ted States  History,  with  Montgomery  for  reference. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  Baker. 

3      England. 

History     of     England.       Text-book,     Montgomery's 
English  History.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Miss  Baker. 

ECONOMICS, 
i.    Science  of  Government. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  Spring 
term. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Grubb. 
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Ryder  Divinity  School. 


The  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  was  opened 
for  the  admission  of  students  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1881.     The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1885. 

At  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1890,  it  was  voted  to  name  the  theological  department 
of  the  University  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  in  honor 
of  the  late  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose  munifi- 
cent bequests  to  the  University  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Divinity  School  from 
any  other  source  was  received  from  the  late  Hon.  A.  G. 
Throop,  founder  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Pasadena,  California.  In  1890,  Mr.  Throop  g-ave  twenty 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  endowment  of  the  Divinity 
School. 


Course  of  Instruction 


The  following  Courses  of  Instruction  are  offered: 

1.  A  full  course  of  study,  occupying-  four  years,  of 
three  terms  each.  Each  student  in  this  course  is  re- 
quired to  pursue  three  studies  per  term,  in  addition  to 
prescribed  exercises  in  Elocution,  Reading,  and  Preach- 
ing. Those  who  complete  this  course  will  be  entitled 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  An  elective  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  em- 
bracing those  studies  which  will  prove  most  useful  in 
view  of  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  student.  Any 
student,  who  completes  one  of  the  partial  courses,  may 
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receive  a  certificate  of  his  actual    attainments   in   the 
studies  pursued. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted 
to  the  advantages  presented  by  the  other  Departments 
of  the  University. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants,  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  must  bring-  sat- 
isfactory testimonials  of  good  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter. Candidates  must  also  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Bachelors  of 
Arts  may  complete  the  full  course  in  two  years. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  School  as 
widely  useful  as  possible.  They  wish  to  announce, 
therefore,  that  it  is  open  to  all  persons  qualified  to  profit 
by  its  opportunities. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to 
furnish  education  and  training  to  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  School  is  also  open  to  persons  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  the  ministry.  The  pursuit  of  studies  of  a 
theological  or  religious  character  is  an  interesting  and 
helpful  means  of  personal  culture.  Such  a  course  is 
especially  recommended  to  persons  who  desire  to  become 
better  fitted  for  useful  service  in  the  Sunday  school,  the 
church,  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union,  and  similar 
societies,  or  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  work. 

Upon  those  who  come  with  these  purposes,  no  denom- 
inational test  will  be  imposed.  Students  of  all  denomi- 
nations and  beliefs  will  be  welcome  to  the  advantages  of 
study  and  training  in  the  Divinity  School,  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  regular  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Board  in  good  families  can  be  secured  for  from  $3.00 
to  S4.00  per  week.  Students  may  greatly  reduce  their 
expenses  by  forming  clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 
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PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Universalist  church  may,  upon  complying  with  all  the 
necessary  conditions  and  receiving-  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty,  obtain  assistance  from  the  Universalist 
General  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding-  $150  per  year.  Applications  will  be 
granted  only  when  entirely  satisfactory.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  this  loan  will  not  be  issued  till  November; 
new  students  should  therefore  come  with  resources  of 
their  own  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  for  at  least 
one  term. 

Those  who  have  not  a  definite  purpose  of  entering  the 
Universalist  ministry  are  not  eligible  to  the  Convention 
Loan. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  their  regular  course, 
students  who  are  proficient  in  preaching  are  able  to  se- 
cure frequent  appointments,  and  thus  add  to  their  pecu- 
niary resources. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  School  the  coming 
year,  are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with  the 
President. 
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Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School 


CHARLES  ELL  WOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.. 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical 

Languages  and  Exegesis. 


■Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeolog)-. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M  ,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LEE,  A  M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Church  History. 

MABEL  DOW,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 


NON-RESIDENT   LECTURERS. 

Rev.  A.  J.   CANFIELD,  D.   D..  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  M.  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  JACOB  STRAUB,  D.   D. 


cIn  honor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  of  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1895. 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

Frances  Elisabeth  Cheney Richmond,  Ind. 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Charles  Robert  Jones Marseilles. 

Thomas  Francis  Rayon Alexander,  Ind. 


Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

James  Alvin  Clark Clinton. 

Charles  William  Edward  Gossow Stryker,  O. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton Tilman,  Ind. 

William  Willis  Slaug-hter Lodi,  Wis. 

Eug-ene  Southwick Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

George  Hilary  Ashworth Eaton,  O. 

Ora  Smith  Campbell Boston,  Ind. 

William  Josiah  Herbener Forest  City,  la. 

Edward  Milton  Minor Greenville. 

Georg-e  Burr  Rog-ers Somerset,  Mich. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

William  Charles  Cumming-s lodi,   Wis. 

Oscar  Francis  Johnson Tobasco,  O. 

Charles  Sumner  Kyler Liberty  Mills,  Ind. 

Edna  Madison  MacDonald Avon. 
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Lewis  Robinson,  Jr Mt.  Carmel,  O. 

Oluf  Tandberg Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lewis  Andrews  Trimble Oak  Bowery,  Ala. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Albert  Kent  Beem Galesburg. 

Lloyd  Champlain Galesburg. 

Barlow  Green  Carpenter Coe  Ridge,  O. 

Alexander  Washington  Grantham Gainesville,  Out, 

Robert  William  Lundberg Galesburg. 

Oliver  Howard  Perkins W.  Kenncbunk,  Me. 

John  Willis  Slaughter Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stacey Gabarus,  C.  B. 
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Course  of  Study. 

LEADING  TO    THE  DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR  OF    DIVINITY, 


First  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 


Rhetoric:     Art  of  Composition;  Themes. 

Biblical  Geography:     Barrows;  Lectures. 

Liee  OF  Christ:     Geikie;  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Science:     Chemistry. 

Elocution. 

second  term. 
English  Literature. 

Greek:     Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Biblical  Archaeology:     Barrows;  Lectures. 
Elocution. 

third  term. 
Greek:     Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Ethics:     Hyslop's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Science:     Evolution. 
Elocution. 


Second  Year. 

first  term. 


Greek:     Anabasis. 

Hebrew:     Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons. 

Ecclesiastical  History:     Fisher's  History  of  the  Church 

Homiletics:     Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching;  Written  Exercises. 

Elocution:     Pulpit  Exercises. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Grefk:     Anabasis. 

Hebrew:     Mitchell;  optional. 

Logic:     Jevons. 

Homiletics:     Study  of  Masterpieces;  History  of  Preaching. 

Elocution:     Pulpit  Exercises. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Greek:     Critical  Reading  of  the  Gospels;  Exegesis. 
Hebrew:     Selections  from  Old  Testament;  or  an  Elective. 
History  of  Doctrines:     Harnack;  Of  Retribution,  Beecher. 
Preaching:     Composition  and  Criticism  of  Sermons. 
Elocution. 
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Third  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology:     Baldwin. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:     John;  Epistles. 
Hebrew:     Optional. 

History  of  the  New  Testament:     Reuss;  Cone's  Gospel  Criti- 
cism. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 
Elocution. 

second  term. 
HermENEUTICS:     Irnmer. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:    Epistles. 
Metaphysics:     Ontology. 
Higher  Criticism:     Lectures. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 
Elocution. 

third  term. 

Comparative  Religion:     Clark;  Lectures. 
Applied  Psychology:     Baldwin. 
New  Testament  Exegesis:     Hebrews. 
Theology  of  Universalism:     Thayer  and  others. 
Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 
Elocution. 


Fourth  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 


Systematic  Theology:     Martensen. 
Anti-Theistic  Theories:    Flint. 
New  Testament  Exegesis. 
Preaching. 

second  term. 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament:    Driver. 
Theories  of  Ethics:     Martineau. 
Social  Science:     Small  and  Vincent. 
Preaching. 

third  term. 
Philosophy  of  Religion:     Eotze. 
Pastoral  Theology:    Lectures. 
Biblical  Criticism:     Old  Testament  in  its  Relation  to  Assyrian 

and  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
Natural  Theology. 
Preaching. 
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Recitations  in  the  Divinity  Course, 
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Preaching. 
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Departments  of  Study. 

I.    OLD  TESTAMENT  STUDY, 
i.     Hebrew. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the 
criticism  and  Literary  anal}rsis  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

The  text-books  used  are  H.  G.  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Les- 
sons, and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

2.  Old  Testament  Introduction. 

Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  with  references  to  Fripp,  Ryle,  Bacon,  Rob- 
ertson, and  other  works. 

3.  Lectures. 

During-  the  second  term,  a  course  of  Lectures  is  given 
on  the  Science  of  Documentary  Analysis,  the  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Historical  Criticism,  and  the  Religious 
Aspects  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

II.     PREPARATORY  GREEK. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  previously  acquired.  The  students  in 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School  receive  elementary  instruc- 
tion from  the  Williamson  Professor  of  Greek,  in  classes 
with  students  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 
Their  thorough  course  in  the  Greek  Grammar  and  Les- 
sons and  in  the  Anabasis  enables  them  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

111.    THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
continues  five  terms.  This  course  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text,  the  study  of 
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subjects  connected  with  the  Introduction  to  the  New- 
Testament.  Two  of  the  Gospels  and  most  of  the  Epis- 
tles are  carefully  read  and  analyzed.  The  Pauline  Epis- 
tles are  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written,  and  are  compared  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  Paul's 
doctrine.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  the  principles 
and  methods  of  Comparative  Philology  and  of  Histori- 
cal Criticism  are  constantly  employed. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
The  leading-  text-book  employed  in  this  subject  is 
Reuss's  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  connection  with  this,  is  used  Cone's 
Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity.  Reference 
is  made  also  to  other  authorities  and  to  current  discus- 
sions. The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  put  the  student 
into  possession  of  the  leading-  facts  concerning"  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  several  books  and  the  formation  of 
the  canon. 

V.     SYSTEHATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text- 
book. A  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several 
Christian  doctrines,  with  an  extended  examination  of 
associated  questions  and  controversies.  The  widest  lib- 
erty is  given  for  questions  and  discussions  on  the  various 
topics  presented. 

VI.     SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  So- 
ciety is  used  as  a  text-book,  but  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  the  works  of  Mackenzie,  Schaeffle,  I^aveleye, 
Kirkup,  Kidd,  and  others.  In  connection  with  this 
course,  six  lectures  are  given  on  the  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Socialism. 

VII.     PHILOSOPHY. 

Two  years  are  given  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and 
its  applications  to  religious  thought.  The  subjects  in- 
cluded in  this  department  are  Psychology,  Metaphysics, 
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Ontology,  Anti-Theistic  Theories,  Theories  of   Ethics, 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Natural  Theology. 

A  special  course  in  Applied  Psychology  has  recently 
been  introduced.     See  page  62. 

VIII.    COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

The  work  of  the  students  consists  in  the  examination 
and   comparison   of    authorities   upon   the   great   Non- 
Christian  religions.     Special  topics  are  investigated  and 
reports  made  by  each   member  of  the  class. 
IX.     CHURCH  HISTORY. 

1.  A  general  course  in  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  taken  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 
Fisher's  Church  History  is  used  as  an  outline  text-book. 
An  excellent  library  in  this  department  affords  a  field  for 
additional  reading  and  investigation. 

2.  In  the  third  term  of  the  same  year,  a  special 
course  is  offered  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Retri- 
bution. Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  monograph  on  this  sub- 
ject is  used  as  a  text-book;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Hosea 
Ballou,  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  various 
apocryphal    and  apocalyptic   books   are   also   employed. 

X.     HOniLETICS. 

1.  The  formal  study  of  Homiletics  is  begun  in  the 
first  term  of  the  second  year.  One  term  is  devoted  to 
Phelps's  Theory  of  Preaching,  with  exercises  in  con- 
structing plans  of  discourses,  and  developing  the  same. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  Homiletics  consists  of  the 
study  of  masterpieces  of  sermonic  literature.  The  library 
of  the  University  is  well  supplied  in  this  department. 
Each  student  reads  the  best  sermons  of  the  greatest 
English  and  American  preachers,  such  as  Latimer,  Tay- 
lor, South,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Robertson,  Chalmers, 
Spurgeon,  Edwards,  Murray,  Ballou,  Channing,  Parker, 
Chapin,  Beecher,  Brooks,  and  others.  Considerable 
study  is  given  to  the  best  sermons  of  the  present  day. 
The  method  of  study  requires  analysis,   abstract,   com- 
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ment,  and  criticism.     Attention  is  especially  directed  to 
the  sources  of  spiritual  power. 

The  Lectures  on  Preaching-,  by  Spurgeon,  Storrs, 
Hall,  and  others,  and  Ellis's  Hints  on  Preaching-,  are 
also  read  and  discussed. 

XI.     PREACHING  AND  PULPIT  EXERCISES. 

An  exercise  in  Preaching-  is  held  every  Friday.  Each 
member  of  the  two  hig-her  classes  delivers  a  sermon 
every  four  weeks.  The  preaching-  is  followed  by  helpful 
criticism.  Exercises  in  reading-  hymns  and  selections  of 
Scripture,  take  place  at  the  same  session  of  the  School. 
Xlf.     ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inestima- 
ble advantag-e  to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the  Divin- 
ity School  are  offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocution 
and  Physical  Culture. 

As  features  of  this  work  may  be  enumerated:  Dumb- 
bell Exercises  and  other  forms  of  Physical  Drill,  Vocal 
Culture,  Respiration,  Gesture,  General  Reading-,  Dra- 
matic, Bible,  and  Hymn  Reading-,  and  Pulpit  Oratory. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution 
classes  in  the  University,  but  also  receive  a  larg-e  amount 
of  individual  training-. 

XIII.     COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  a  colleg-e 
course  take  such  studies  as  Rhetoric,  Eng-lish  Literatuie, 
Logic,  Psychology,  and  Evolution,  in  the  regular  classes 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Divinity  students  are  also  permitted,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty,  to  pursue  other  studies  in  the  College. 
Graduates  of  the  Divinity  School  may  receive  the  addi- 
tional degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  full  courses 
taken  in  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  be- 
yond the  full  requirements  of  the  Divinity  School  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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Department  of  flusic  and  Art. 
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flusic  and  Art, 


Instruction  is  provided  in  the  various  branches  of 
Music,  Drawing",  and  Painting-.  These  courses  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  and  do  not  count  toward  a  college  degree. 
Students  are  classed  and  registered  as  private  pupils  of 
the  several  instructors,  with  whom  arrangements  may 
be  made  in  regard  to  lessons.  Instruction  is  g-iven  either 
at  the  University,  or  at  the  studios  and  instruction-rooms 
of  the  teachers,  as  preferred. 


Instructors, 


HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 

Instructor  in  Singing. 


ARTHUR  G.  MILLER, 

Instructor  in  Piano  and  Organ. 


MARY  GASTON  CRIPPEN, 

Instructor  in  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 


ISABELLE  BLOOD. 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
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MUSIC. 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  less  than  one  term  of  ten  weeks.  Tuition  fees 
are  payable  in  advance. 

Lessons  lost  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pupil 
without  sufficient  cause  will  not  be  made  good  by  the 
Instructors. 

A  feature  in  the  course  of  study  is  the  many  oppor- 
tunities afforded  pupils  to  appear  before  the  public. 
This  is  not  strictly  enforced,  but  all  pupils  are  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  entertainments  given  for  this  purpose. 

Terms  of  private  tuition  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks: 

Vocal. — Helen  Carlton-Marsh — 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  30  minutes  each $15.00. 

One  lesson  a  week  of  30  minutes  each 7.50. 

Piano.— Arthur  G.  Miller- 
Two  lessons  a  week  of  30  minutes  each $15  00 

One  lesson  a  week  of  30  minutes  each 7.50 

Pipe  Organ. — Arthur  G.  Miller — 
One  lesson  a  week  of  one  hour  each $15.00 

i.     Vocal  Music. 

In  the  Department  of  Vocal  Music  those  methods  are 
adopted  which  experience  justifies  as  being  at  once 
effective  and  artistic  in  their  results. 

It  is  the  policy  to  secure  systematic  training,  and 
thorough  culture,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  Italian 
method. 

Private  lessons  at  hours  to  be  arranged  by  the  Instructor. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 
2.     Piano  and  Organ. 

Pupils  are  thorough^  instructed  in  the  essentials 
of  technique  according  to  the  methods  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  art.  No  pains  are  spared  to  secure 
facile  execution  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  yet  this  is  re- 
garded as  only  a  means  to  artistic  interpetation. 

Those  intending  to  teach  will  find  the  methods  em- 
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ployed  very  helpful.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work, 
special  normal  drill  will  be  given,  if  desired. 

Private  lessons  at  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Professor  Miller. 

3      Guitar,  Mandolin,  and  Banjo. 

The  course  consists  of  private  lessons  at  hours  to  be 
arranged  with  the  Instructor. 

Mrs.  Crippen. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

The  Art  Department  affords  a  practical  course  in 
Drawing  and  Painting  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
teachers,  designers,  illustrators  or  portrait  artists.  Reg- 
ular students  in  this  department  who  wish  to  take  the 
entire  course  in  Art  will  be  given  careful  training  in  the 
following  branches:  Perspective  drawing;  Drawing  from 
casts  in  charcoal  and  crayon;  Still  life  studies  in  crayon, 
oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  Landscape  from  nature;  and 
Copying  from  good  studies. 

The  entire  course  will  occupy  from  two  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  student  and  amount  of 
time  given  to  the  work.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  drawing  being  necessary  to  independent 
work,  at  least  one  year's  work  will  be  required  in  draw- 
ing in  black  and  white  from  models  of  simple  form, 
casts,  still  life,  and  those  studies  which  will  best  prepare 
the  student  for  the  special  line  of  work  preferred. 

Students  may  enter  the  Art  Department  at  any  time; 
and  though  they  are  advised  to  take  a  full  course  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  lessons  in  any  line  desired. 

While  portrait  work,  pen  and  ink  drawing,  and  china 
painting  are  not  required  in  the  regular  course,  credit 
will  be  given  for  good  work  in  any  of  these  branches  if 
it  is  desired  to  substitute  them  in  part  for  oil,  water 
color,  or  pastel. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  History  of    Art  will  also  be 
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required  of  students  wishing-  to  graduate  from  this  de- 
partment. 

Those  who  complete  the  Full  Course  will  be  entitled 
to  a  Diploma. 

The  tuition  fees  will  be  as  follows: 

Drawing-  or  Sketching — 3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 
Painting-  in  Water  Colors — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Oil  Painting — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Portrait  and  China  Painting — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
If  pupils  in  Art  desire  four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special 
rates  are  made.  Miss  Blood. 
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Pupils  of  Mrs.  Harsh 


Mabel  Baxter Galesburg. 

Stella  Blodg-ett Galesbnrg. 

Florence  Bush Quincy. 

Isal  Caldwell Galesbnrg. 

Barlow  G.  Carpenter Coe  Ridge,  O. 

Ethel  Christopher Galesburg. 

Louise  D.  Craig- Galesburg. 

Frank  Y.  Greene Galesburg. 

Harry  Hill Holly,  Mich. 

Lena  P.  Housh Gilson. 

Harriet  S.  Lapham Morrison. 

Grace  E.  Lass Galesburg. 

Anne  W.  Mathews Galesburg. 

Jennie  Parmeter Knoxville. 

Mary  Sandberg- Galesburg. 

Edith  Scott Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn Galesburg. 

Eug-ene  Southwick Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

Mary  Stanton Galesburg. 

Glaza  Strong- Galesburg. 

Edward  Trego Hoopeston. 

Louise  Tryon Galesburg. 

Winifred  M.  Ward Galesburg. 

Carrie  Wetmore Ontario. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 

Pupils  of    Professor  Miller. 

Florence  Bush Quincy. 

Edith  Crissey Avon. 

Jennie  E.  Doug-herty Galesburg. 

'G?ace  Hefter Galesburg. 

Hulda  Johnson Galesburg. 

Bertha  Kellogg- Galesburg. 
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Carrie  Morton Galesburg. 

Minnie  Nelson : Galesburg. 

Ethel  Ostrander Galesburg. 

Eugene  Ostrander Galesburg. 

Ollie  Swanson Galesburg. 

Lucy  Terpenning Galesburg. 

Gem  Wikoff Galesburg. 

Lena  Wright Galesburg. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Blood. 

Margretta  Aldrich Galesburg. 

Maud  Boydston : Galesburg. 

Lucille  Helen  Connable Hamilton. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook Le  Roy. 

May  Cooper Galesburg. 

Mabel  Corley Chicago. 

Carrie  Davis Fairviezv. 

Lou  Davis Galesburg. 

Mabel  Dow Galesburg: 

May  DuShane Galesburg. 

Alma  Bruington  Johnson Cameron. 

Hannah  Larson Galesburg. 

Anne  W.  Mathews Galesburo-. 

Lillie  O'Connor Galesburg. 

Anna  Peterson Galesburg. 

Esther  Peterson Galesburg. 

Grace  Pickrel Galesburg. 

Kate  Reynolds Galesburg. 

Georgia  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Clara  Swartout Galesburg. 

Hettie  Thompson Galesburg. 

Ruth  Wardell Tuscola. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 

Mabel  White Galesburg. 

Gem  Wikoff Galesburo . 

E.  Williams Atlanta,  C  a. 

Kate  Wilson Peoria. 
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General   Summary. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1896. 

Master  of  Arts 4 

Master  of  Science 1 

Bachelor  of  Arts 13 

—18 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 48 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 53 

RYDER  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1396 

Bachelor  of  Divinity ,  4 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Fourth  Year 5 

Third  Year 6 

Second  Year 7 

First  Year 8 

—26 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Students  in  Music 38 

Students  in  Art 27 

—65 

214 

Names  entered  twice 32 

Non-resident  candidates 3 

—35 

Total 179 
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Association  of  Graduates. 
1895=1896. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

LYMAN  McCARL,  Quincy. 

VICE   PRESIDENT, 

J.  D.  WELSH,  Gaeesburg. 

SECRETARY, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Gaeesburg. 

TREASURER, 

JON  W.  GRUBB,  Gaeesburg. 

HISTORIAN, 

WILLIAM  T.  SMITH,  Galesburg. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

LYMAN  McCARL,  LUCY  M.  CONGER, 

ALVA  T.  WING,  FRANK  L.  CONGER, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 
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Graduates, 


The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.,  placed  immediately  after  a  name, 
implies  that  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.) 
was  received  on  graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached,  is  deceased.     The 
date  following  designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

1856. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.  M.,  Manufacturer, 

322  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M Clergyman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeeley,  A.  M  , 

Ex-M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.,*  1889 Wellington,  Kan. 

Addie  Hurd,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Wm.  Van  Horn) 

1149  Dorchester  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Jennie  Miles,  A.  M.,*  1859 Decatur. 

1857. 

Fielding  B.  Bond,  A.  B.,*  1862 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown,  A.  B.,*  1868 Mankato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,*  1892 Meriden,  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Laning,  A.  B    Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike,  B.  S.  . .  Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  Washington,  D    C. 

1858. 

Anson   L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M    D.,  President  Bennett  Eclectic 

Medical  College,  Chicago Elgin 

Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B.,*  1891 Columbus,  O. 

1859. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Elwell,  B.  S  *  1869 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorney,  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller,  M.  S  ,  (Mrs.  Brower)*  1892 Chicago. 
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1860. 

Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B., 

R.  R.  Traveling  Agent,  Newton,  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,*  1860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbie,  A.  M Druggist,  Bushnell. 

James  Scott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,*  1860 Onarga. 

Albert  Sidney  Slater,  M.  S  ,  M.  D Wataga. 

1861. 

Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M.,*  1869 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Clergyman,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Henry  George   Pollock,  A.  M Clergyman,  Forest  Hill,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Catlin)*  1867 Vinton,  I?. 

1862. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hurd  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ex-Minister  to  Brazil,  Sec. 

and  Treas  Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.,  DesMoines,  la. 
Samuel  Alvus  Dow,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Wyalong,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B    S.,*  1863 Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes,  A.  M Banker,  North  Enid,  O.  T. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  A.  M Attorney,  Osceola,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston,  M.  S.  .  .  .Teacher,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Harvey  Rowell,  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S., 

Ex.  M.  C  ,  Attorney,  13,  24th  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

Alfred  Henry  Trego,  A.  M Merchant,  Hoopeston. 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M  ,  M.  D Oskaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Ranstead) Elgin 

1863. 

Samuel  Addison  Calhoun,  A.  B., 

Reporter,  "Peoria  Herald,"  Peoria. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane    Biddlecome,  M.  S   Bookkeeper,  Columbus,  O. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Nead;*  1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Bullman) Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis) 

2734  Prairie  Ave  ,  Chicago. 
Sarah  Jane  Pike,  E.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger) DesMoines,  la. 

1864. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Albuquerque  Academy, 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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Leslie  Greenwood,  A.  M.,  with  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Laura  Lavinia  Pike,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell) 

4359  Lake  Aye.,  Chicago. 
Josephine  Raymond,  A.  M.,  (Antioch  College),  (Mrs.  Maxwell) 

Champaign. 
Sallie  Raymond,  L-  A.,  (Mrs.  Green)   Champaign. 

1865. 

Elmore  Chase,  A.  M.,  Teacher,  Albuquerque  Academy, 

Albuquerque,  N   M. 

Joseph  Henry  McCormick,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin,  B.  S.,  Teacher, 

336  S.  7th  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1866. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.  M., 

State  Representative,  Eureka,  Kan. 
Hon  Geo.  R.  Shook,  B.  S., Teacher  and  Surveyor,  Goodland,  Kan. 
James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S., 

Attorney,  1002  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 
Emma  N.  H.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

1867. 

William  Bryan  Carlock,  B.  S Attorney,  Blootnington. 

William  Harvey  Woods,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Brooklyn. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham,  L.  A. ,  M  D . .  1623  Gaylord  St. ,  Denver,  Col. 

1868. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B.,*  1870 Concord,  Vt. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorney,  Cherokee,  la. 

Wellington  Smith,  B.   S.,*  1870 Annawan. 

Edward  Keys  Walbridge,  B.  S. 

Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Claycomb,  A.  M.,  (Mrs   J.  W.  Grubb) Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merrian  Kirk,  A.  M.  (Mrs.  Kerr)*  1879 Chicago. 

Almeda  Beals,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Wickwire) Farmington. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards,  L-  A  ,  (Mrs.  Otis  Jones) 

4847  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Grace  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Holroyd) 

887  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Emeline  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,*  1881 Rockford. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  Kirke  Keller) 

Artist,  Crecy  en  Brie,  Seine  et  Marne,  France. 
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Mary  Ann  Sparks,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Milnor) Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tenney,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Edwards)*  1871 

Omaha   Neb. 
Mary  Emeline  Weston,  L.  A  ,  (Mrs.  Woodman)*  1888 

Portland,  Me. 

1869. 

Rauselden  Cooper,  B.  S Attorney,  Oquawka. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M Attorney,  189  La  Salle  St  ,  Chicag-o. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger,  B.  S. 

Attorney,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 
Howard  Knowles,  B.  S. 

President  Galesburg-  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S   Attorney,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

John  Ewalt  Wiley,  B.  S Farmer,  Elmwood. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Samuel  Kerr) 

1323  Washing-ton  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Ella  May  Greenwood,  L.  A  ,  (Mrs.  S.  O.  Snyder) 

504  S.  1st  St.  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mary  Hartman,  L.  A.,  A.  M.  1888 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

1870. 

Jared  Perkins  Blood,  A.  B Attorney,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Brown,  A.  M Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D Newport,  R.  I. 

Matthias  Crum,  M.  S Banker,  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook,  A.  M. 

Business  Manager  "Boston  Traveler,"  Boston,  Mass. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Rookery  Building,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton,  M.  S. 

Clerk,  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Concord,  Vt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry)*  1883.  .Girard,  Kan. 
Flora  Amanda  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Fargo) 

San  Antonio,  Cal. 

1871. 

Hon.  Martin  Ireneus  Brower,  A.  M. . .  .Attorney,  Fullerton,  Neb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M.,*  1884 Wa  Keeney,  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood,  A.  B Druggist,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  A.  B. 

Attorney,  148  W.  Madison  St.,  Room  30,  Chicago. 
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Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B. 

Ex-Circuit  Judge,  Attorney,  Chicago. 

John  DeBolt  Stephenson,  B.  S.,*  1872 Dexter,  Ind. 

Ida  Bullock,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Thatcher)*  1894.  .  ..Attleborough,  Mass. 

Hannah  Laura  Haight,  B.  S Teacher,  Mendota. 

Ada  May  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Hale) Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Knowles,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Alspaugh) Washing-ton,  Kan. 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle,  L   A.,  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Dow) Galesburg-. 

1872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase,  B.  S. 

Deputy  U.  S.  Mining-  Surveyor,  Boulder,  Col. 
Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B. 

Real  Estate  Agent,  2024  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Alice  M.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Copeland) 

School  Trustee,  Monroe,  Wis. 
Mattie  Wilburn  Burford,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Bates) 

Merchant,  Wichita,  Kan. 

1873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,*  1892 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ada  D.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D 1623  Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Ellen  M.  Brown,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Salley)*  1883 Monroe,  Wis. 

Anna  L.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Fuson) Emporia,  Kan. 

Clara  Richardson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Claycomb). .  .Farragut,  la. 

Sara  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M 871   East  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

1874. 

William  Albrecht,  B.  S  ,*  1878 Tiskilwa. 

Eugene  E.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D .Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S    Manufacturer,  Newton,  Kan. 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S Teacher,  3958  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Supt.  of  Bridges  and  Levees,  Collierville,  Tenn. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Courtney)*  1891 Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman,  B.  S Teacher,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1875. 

Charles  A.  Buck,  L-  A Commission  Merchant,  LeRoy. 

Lucien  J.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M    1886. 

Clergyman,  927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Charles  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  (Tufts) 

Pres.  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 
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Carrie  Brainard,  A.  M Clergyman,  Little  Hocking-,  O. 

Emma  S.  Collins,  L-  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Buchanan).  .Teacher,  Elgin. 

Lillie  E.  Conger,  L.  A.,*  1877 Oneida. 

Genie  R.  Edwards,  E.  A  ,  (Mrs.  Noteware)*  1888 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson,  E.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nichols) St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pryne,  E.  A., 

Teacher  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  S.  Dak. 
Euella  R.  Warner,  E.  A.,  (Mrs   Frank  Hitchcock) 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Mosca,  Col. 

1876. 

Hon.  Jay  L.  Hastings,  B.  S.,*  1894 Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  M.  Risley) Harvard,  Neb. 

Stella  Hale,  L.  A Galesburg. 

Eottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Dinsmore) 

927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Izah  T.  Parker,  A.  M.  *  1891 Banning,  Cal. 

1877. 

George  F.  S.  Baker,  A.  M  ,*  1891 Goodenow. 

Charles  C.  Maynard,  A.  M.  .Dentist,  97  S.  1st  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Clara  Z.  Edwards,  E.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun) 

4  East  14th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Emilv  E.  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Galesburg. 

Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Eottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,*  1879 Tipton,  la. 

Ella  McCullough,  E.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh) Galesburg. 

1878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick,  A   B Supt.  City  Schools,  Clinton,  la. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Tufts) 

Clergyman,  1132  H  St  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Shirley  C.  Ransom,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1892 

Orange  Grower,  Crescent  Cit3r,  Fla. 
Adah  M.  Mariner,  M.  S Walnut  Grove. 

1879. 

Jon  W.  Grubb,  M.  S.  .Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale,  A.  M Bank  Cashier,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Douglas  A.  Myers,  B.  S   Real  Estate  Agent,  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster,  B.  S. 

Secretary  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 
J.  Edwin  Webster,  B.  S. 

Furrier  and  Dealer  in  Furnishing  Goods,  Galesburg. 
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1880. 

Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M.,*  1895 Galesburg-. 

William  H.  Livingston,  A.  B.  .1032  Garfield  Ave.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 

"William  A.  Parker,  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  Galesburg. 

Otto  H.  Swig-art,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stockman,  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf,  B.  S...Stenog.,  689  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
Jennie  B.  Townsend,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster) Galesburg. 

1881. 

George  F.  Hughes,  A.  B.. .  .Attorney,  1303  Wilcox  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Milo  C.  Summers,  M.  S.,  War  Department  Clerk, 

314,  7th  Street,  Northeast,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes) 

1303  Wilcox  Avenue,  Chicago. 

1882. 

Reuben  D.  Bower,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  Barry. 

Henry  M.  Chase,  A.  M.Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Galesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart,  B.  S Farmer,  Dike,  Hitchcock  Co.,  Neb. 

Elmer  H.  West,  M.  S.,*  1894 Yates  City. 

1883. 

Chas.  E.  Brewster,  A.  B  ,  Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 

1770  Emerson  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jas.  W.  Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  (Tufts). Clergyman,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lloyd  %.  Jones,  B.  S County  Surveyor  and  Farmer,  Galva. 

John  H.  Miles,  B,  S Farmer,  Garnett,  Col. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Brewster) 

1770  Emerson  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lizzie  E.  Furniss,  B.  S  ,  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Moring) 

Teacher,  1912  Lincoln  Avenue,  Denver,  Col. 

Emma  J.  Livingston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs   A.  T.  Wing) Galesburg. 

Elma  E.  Williams,  A.  M Teacher,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

1884. 

Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  West) Yates  City. 

Gay  M.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet. 

Lulu  M.  Burt,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Cravens) Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy, Cincinnati  University Loraine  Avenue,  Clifton,  O. 

Jay  Edwards,  M.  S. . .  .  .  County  Superintendent  Schools,  Amboy. 
Frank  R   Jones,  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 
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1885. 

Jennie  B.  Cong-er,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Conger) Olive,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney,  B.  S.,*  1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles) Garnett,  Col. 

Lizzie  B.  Hughes,  B.  L  ,  (Mrs.  D.  Perry) Table  Grove. 

Ella  Suiter,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard),*  1894 Alexis. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  M.  S. 

Master  in  Chancery  and  Attorney,  304  N.  6th  St.,  Quincy. 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

George  Crum,  B.  D Clergyman,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  D Teacher,  Machias,  Wash. 

1886. 

Rainie  Adamson,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Small) 

Teacher,  Machias,  Wash. 
L.  Ward  Brig-ham,  M.  S.,  M.  D. .  Divinity  Student,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Davies,  M    S Principal  of  Schools,  Minonk. 

Anna  H.  Ebberd,  B.  S Teacher,  Lawrence,  Neb. 

Alice  L.  Roberts,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrew) 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
Rachel  A.  Watkins,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  Dellgren),  B.  D.  1894 

Battles,  Ala. 

August  Dellgren,  B.  D Clergyman,  Battles,  Ala. 

Hiram  J.  Orelup,  B.  D Clergyman,  Bristol,  N.  Y. 

1887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb.  A.  M Teacher,  Camp  Point. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Morris,  A.  M U.S.  Consul,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S.,  Attorney, 

908  Guarantee  Loan  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller,  B.  S Clerk,  Elgin. 

Jay  Welsh,  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

Alva  T.  Wing-,  B.  S Cashier  O.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  Galesburg-. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Belpre,  O. 

Osgood  G.  Colegrove,  B.  D Clergyman,  Blanchester,  O. 

Mary  Garard,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  I.  Rollin  Andrews) 

3221  Pacific  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1888. 

Peter  F.  Hawley,  B    S Teacher,  Alta. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S.  .Mgr.  American  Well  Works,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Allen  W.  Lapham,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,*1894 Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S. 

President  Holiness  Colleg-iate  Institute,  New  Florence.  Mo. 
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Elfreda  L.  Shaffer,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  Newport) 

Clergyman,  Wauponsee. 

1889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 
Georg-e  E.  Dutton,  M.  S.  Asst.  Cashier  1st  Nat.  Bank,  Sycamore. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S Teacher,  Bradford. 

Edward  P.  McConnell,  M.  S  ,  Attorney,  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Allen  F.  Moore,  B.  S Merchant,  Monticello. 

William  T.  Smith,  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Vanna  R.  Williams,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Slaughter) 

Teacher,  Lodi,  Wis. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  D Clergyman,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Carrie  A.  Rice,  B.  D Clergyman,  6013  Prairie  Ave  ,  Chicago. 

1890. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S.,  A.  B Teacher,  Bradford. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S Merchant,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Bret  H.  Brigham,  M.  S Attorney,  Sini,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Gaile  Durston,  M.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S Stock  Dealer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh,  B.  S.,*  1893 Creston,  la. 

Anna  E.  Ross,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Lapham) 

Medical  Student  Women's  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S.,*  1894 Galesburg. 

Coring  Trott,  M.  S. 

Merchant,  Corner  12th  and  Curtis  Streets,  Denver,  Colo. 

James  J.  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S  ,  (Mrs   C.  N.  Anderson). .  ..Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Burtrust  Wilson,  M.  S Prof.  Guadalupe  College,  Seguin,  Tex. 

Lilian  J.  Wiswell,  B.  L-,  (Mrs.  E.  P.  McConnell) 

4359  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Thomas  Dotter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1891, 

Willard  J.  White,  A.  M.,  M.  D Galesburg. 

M.  McClelland  Case,  M.  S Conductor,  Galesburg. 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Case    Galesburg. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe,  M.  S.,  Editor  Pike  Co.  Republican,  Pittsfield. 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler) Bradford. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Delia  M.  Rogers,  B.  L Carmi. 

William  Franklin  Smith,  B.  D Clergyman,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
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1892. 

Frank  N.  Allen,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Martinsville. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  M.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Farragut,  la. 

Harry  A.  Blount,  B.  S Real  Estate  Ag-ent,  Macomb. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Attorney,  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  M New  Windsor. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  M.  S Postmaster,  Williamsfield. 

Grace  S.  Harsh,  B.  S Creston,  la. 

Lassie  Seeley.  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Leonard  Crew) Salem,  la. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  M.  S Bank  Clerk,  Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wyman,  B    S Broker  Board  of  Trade,  Chicag-o. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  D Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 

Effie  K.  (McCollum)  Jones,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  B.  W.  Jones) 

Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 
George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman,  Decorah,  la. 

1893. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  A.  B Merchant,  Pawnee  City,  Xeb. 

Carl  C.  Countryman,  A.  B Reporter,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  M.  Tompkins,  A.  B Bank  Clerk,  Avon. 

F.  Louise  Bradford,  B.  S Teacher,  Quincy. 

Richard  Brown,  B.  S Attorney,  Creston,  la. 

Kate  A.  Carlton,  B.  S Assistant  Postmaster,  Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr.,  B.  S. 

Student  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

States  Dickson,  B.  S Attorney,  Kewanee. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller,  B.  S Wyoming. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell,   B.  S Cameron 

Guy  A.  Longbrake,  B.  L. 

Medical  Student  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Charles  E.  Varney,  B.  D Clergyman,  Monroe,  Wis. 

1894. 

William  Richard  Tapper,  A.  B. 

Student  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard,  B.  S Teacher,  Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger,  B    S Galesburg. 

Joseph  Amos  Crum,  B.  S. 

Medical  Student,  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Maude  Alice  Crum,  B.  S Reporter,  Webster  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston,  B.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith,  B.  S. 

Photographer,  Green  Mt.  Falls,  Col. 
Lucy  Titus,  B.  S Batavia,  O. 
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Eliza  M   Drake  Curtis,  B    D Clergyman,  Manchester,  la. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgren,  B.  D Battles,  Ala. 

Jasper  Leroy  Everton,  B.  D Clergyman,  Belmond,  la. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  L.  P.  Jones) 

Clergyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Henr)'-  La  Fayette  Gillespie,  B.  D. .  .Clergyman,  West  Union,  la. 

Elijah  Emmett  Hammand,  B.  D Clergyman,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Rett  E.  Olmstead,  B.  D Clergyman,  Earlville. 

Margaret  Titus,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Olmstead) 

Clergyman,  Earlville. 

Albert  Earnest  Menke,  Ph.  D Chemist,  Fayette ville,  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler,  Ph.  D Teacher,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

1895. 

John  McDuffie,  Ph.  D Teacher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lucille  Bragg,  A.  B Clerk,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

William  Robert  Chapin,  B.  S. 

Medical  Student,  State  University,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Frank  Loren  Conger,  A.  B Lumberman,  Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Conley,  A.  B Marshalltown,  la. 

Mabel  Dow,  A.  B. 

Teacher  of  Elocution,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Robert  Pinckney  Higgins,  B.  S Teacher,  Monmouth. 

John  Richard  Stanley,  A.  B. 

Agricultural  Implement  Dealer,  Stronghurst. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins,  A   B Avon. 

Albert  Orin  Wakefield,  A.  B. 

Law  Student,  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Frances  Elisabeth  Cheney,  B.  D Clergyman,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans,  B.  D Clergyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Charles  Robert  Jones,  B.  D Clergyman,  Marseilles. 

Thomas  Francis  Rayon,  B.  D Clergyman,  Alexander,  Ind. 
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Honorary  Degrees. 


The  degree  placed  immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary 
degree  conferred  by  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  by  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred 
by  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  by  an- 
other institution,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis.  A.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

Ex-President  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton,  N.  Y. 

1860.  *Ansel  Streeter,  A.  M Weston,  Mo. 

1862.     *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D. 

Principal  Theological  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1862.  Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis,  A.  M Chicago. 

1863.  *Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D  ;  A.  M.  (Harvard) 

Chicago. 

1864.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1864.  *Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse,  A.  M.;  M.  D Rutland,  Vt. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard,  A.  M Wheaton. 

1865.     *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell,  A.  M.;  D.  D.  (St.  Lawrence) 

Detroit,  Mich. 
1867.     Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  A.  M Denver,  Col. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  A.  M Haverhill,  Mass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  Lefevre,  D.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1868.     William  B.  Powell,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle,  A.  M.;  D.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1869.  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson,  A.  M  ;  D.  D.  (Buchtel) 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

1869.     Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1869.     Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  A.  M Boston,  Mass. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  A.  M Omaha,  Neb. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  A.  M Chicago. 

1870.     Daniel  Lovejoy  Hurd,  A.  M. ;  M.  D Storm  Lake,  la. 

1870.  Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders,  D.  D. .  .  .Rockport,  Mass. 

1870      *Rev.  Alfred  Constantine  Barry,  D.  D Lodi,  Wis. 

1872.  Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  D.  D.;  A   M.  1867 

Denver,  Col. 
^Deceased 
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1872.  Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman,  A.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.  *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M. .  ..U.  S    A.,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1872.  Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

1875.  *Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Ph.  D.;  A.  B.  1857:   A.  M.  1860 

Meriden,  Conn. 
1876      Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D  ;  A.  M    1859.  ..Canton,  N.  Y. 

1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1870 Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  O.  Cone,  D.  D. .  President  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 

1879.     Elias  Fraunfelter,  Ph.  D Supt.  of  Schools,  Akron,  O. 

1879.     Milton  L.  Comstock,  Ph.  D.Prof.  Knox  College, Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  D.  D Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crutn,  A.  M Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.  M..  .  .  Co.  Supt.  Schools,  Galesburg. 

1886.  Rev.  L.  J.  Dinsmore,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1875 Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1864. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1887.     Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D Albion,  N.  Y. 

1887.     Hon.  Lewis  E.  Payson,  LL.  D Pontiac. 

1887.  Hon    George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City,  la. 

1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

1888.     Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.  M.:  M.  D Chicago. 

1888.     Rev.  Charles  A.  Conklin,  A.  M Springfield,  Mass. 

1888.     Mary  Hartman,  A.  M.;  L.  A.  1869 Normal. 

1890.     Rev.  Jacob  Straub,  D.  D Chicago. 

1890.  George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1890      Carl  F.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D Akron,  O. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  LL.  D.;  D.  D. 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D. 

Professor  Divinity  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
1892.     Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1878.  .  Crescent  City,  Fla. 

1893.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1869. .  .Omaha,  Neb. 

1893.     Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1883 Webster  City,  la. 

1893.     John  Houston  Finley,  Ph.  D. 

President  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1893.  Charles  Loring  Hutchinson,  A.  M Chicago. 

1894.  Rev.  Royal  Henry  Pullman,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1872, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1894.  Rev.  George  B.  Stocking,  D.  D Galesburg. 

1895.  Rev.  Aaron  Aldrich  Thayer,  D    D La  Grange 

1895.     Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  Canfield,  Ph.  D  ;  D.  D Chicago. 

*Deceased. 
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University  Calendar. 


1897. 

March  9 — Tuesda\" Third  Term  begins. 

March  9— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  27,  28— Thursda.v,  Friday Examinations. 

May  30 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  31— Monday Field  Day. 

May  31— Monday Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  1— Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  2 — Wednesday Meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  2— Wednesday Annual  Meeting  of  Association  of  Graduates. 

June  2 — Wednesday,  Evening Commencement  Concert. 

June  3— Thursday Commencement  Day. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Aug.  30— Monday Entrance  Examinations. 

Aug.  31— Tuesdaj' Beginning  of  the  University  Year. 

Aug.  31— Tuesday First  Term  begins. 

Aug.  31 — Tuesda3~,  8  a.  m Registration. 

Nov.  23,  24— Tuesday,  Wednesday Examinations. 

Nov.  24— Wednesda}- First  Term  ends. 

Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Nov.  30— Tuesda}' Second  Term  begins. 

Nov.  30— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

Dec  23— Thursda.v Last  Day  of  Recitations  preceding  Christmas  Recess. 

Christmas  Recess. 

1898. 

Jan.  3— Monday Recitations  of  Second  Term  Resumed. 

Jan.  28— Fridaj',  Evening Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 

March  3,  4— Thursda3_,  Friday Examinations. 

March  4— Friday Second  Term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation. 

March  8— Tuesda.v Third  Term  begins. 

March  8— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  26.  27— Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

May  29 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  30 — Monday* ,  Evening Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

May  31— Tuesday Class  Day. 

May  31 — TuesdaA',  Evening Exhibition  of  Department  of  Elocution. 

June  1— Wednesda3' Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  1 — Wednesday,  Evening  Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association. 

June  2— Thursdaj* Commencement  Da}' 


Lombard  University. 


Board  of  Trustees* 


Chari.es  Eeewood  Nash,  D.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 

TERM   EXPIRES, 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  Galesburg 1897. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove 1897. 

Aemon  Kidder,  Esq.,  Monmouth 1897. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1897. 

C.  A.  Webster,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1897. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Brown,  Galesburg 1898. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Swan,  4740  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago 1898. 

Thomas  Lowry,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn   1898. 

Charees  Styer,  Esq.,  365  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1898. 

H.  N.  Higinbotham,  Esq.,  Chicago 1898. 

Hon.  Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Osceola,  la   1899. 

J.  N.  Conger,  Esq.,  Galesburg  1899. 

REV.  A.  J.  Canfieed,  D.  D.,   Ph.  D  ,   Chicago 1899. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,   Sycamore 1899. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  Quincy 1899. 

George  Tapper,  Esq.,  /8j  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 1900. 

Robert  Chappeee,  Esq.,   Galesburg 1900. 

Howard  Knowees,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1900. 

Lake  W.  Sanborn,  Esq.  ,  Galesburg 1900. 

J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,   Galesburg 1900. 

Aebert  Webster,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1901. 

W.  W.  Washburn,  Esq.,  Galesburg 1901. 

Hon.  Samuee  Kerr,  185  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 1901. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,  Creston,  Iowa 1901. 

Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.,  Webster  City,  Iowa 1901. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 


Officers  of  the  Board* 


Hon.  SAMUEL  KERR,  Chicago, 

PRESIDENT. 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Galesburg, 

SECRETARY. 

LAKE  W.  SANBORN,  Galesburg, 

TREASURER. 


Executive  Committee. 

CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  D.  D  , 
LAKE  W.  SANBORN,  CHAS.  A.  WEBSTER, 

GEO.  B.  STOCKING,  D.  D.,       HOWARD  KNOWLES. 


Board  of  Visitors. 


Each  Universalist  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard 
University  as  its  Institution  of  Learning-,  is  entitled  to  send  two 
visitors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
University,  and  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 

Illinois. — Rev.  T.  B.  T.  Fisher,  Hoopeston;  Miss  Emily  Roche, 
Blue  Island. 

Indiana. — William  P.  Powell,  Log-ansport;  Rev.  T.  E.  Bal- 
lard, Crawfordsville. 

Iowa.— Rev.  Eliza  M.  Curtis  Everton,  Osage. 

Kansas.— C.  H.  Trott,  Junction  City;  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Kennard, 
Seneca. 

Missouri.— J.  W.  Overstreet,  La  Platte;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Waite, 
241  S.  Jefferson,  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Wisconsin.— Rev.  O.  C.  Evans,  Fort  Atkinson;  Rev.  Nellie 
Mann  Opdale,  Mukwanago. 

Minnesota.— Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Edwards,  Minneapolis. 


Lombard   University 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


LOCATION. 

Lombard  University  is  located  in  Galesburg-,  Knox  County, 
Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
noted  for  its  public  buildings,  its  elegant  churches,  and  the  good 
order,  intelligence,  thrift,  and  refinement  of  its  people. 

Galesburg  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts  of 
the  West;  being  the  centre  of  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  system, 
leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R., 
connecting  with  the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  direct 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe*  Railroad. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
city,  and  may  be  readily  reached  by  the  electric  cars,  which  run, 
at  frequent  intervals,  along  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  thirteen 
acres  in  extent,  and  affords  ample  space  for  base  ball,  foot  ball, 
tennis,  and  other  athletic  sports.  A  large  part  is  planted  with 
trees,  which  have  been  growing  many  years  and  have  attained 
noble  size  and  graceful  forms.  Among  them  are  pines,  larches, 
hemlocks,  cedars,  maples,  elms,  ash-trees,  tulip-trees,  and  others, 
embracing  about  forty  species.  The  trees  and  lawns  are  well 
kept  and  cared  for,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  thus  cre- 
ated is  a  pleasing  and  attractive  feature  of  the  University. 

HISTORY. 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  was  invested  with  College  powers  in  1853,  and 
took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  (in  honor  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lombard,  at  that  time  the  largest  donor  to  its  properties)  in  1855. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  country  to  admit  young 
women  as  students  on  the  same  terms  with  young  men,  allowing 
them  to  graduate  in  the  same  class  and  with  the  same  honors. 
The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1856.  The  Divinity  School  was 
opened  September  5,  1881. 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the  educational 
principle  that  the  selection  of  studies,  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
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should  be  adapted  to  the  needs,  tastes,  and  talents  of  the  student. 
At  Lombard  this  principle  is  fully  recognized,  and  the  greatest 
liberty  is  given  to  students  in  the  choice  of  their  studies.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  distinct  educa- 
tional gain  to  a  student  in  pursuing  a  well  matured  and  logically 
developed  course  of  study.  The  method  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
reconcile  these  important  principles  of  education  at  Lombard  is 
fully  explained  on  page  28. 

THE  SEPTEMVIRATE. 
The  ideal  policy  of  interior  discipline  in  a  College  would  seem 
to  be  one  which,  without  excusing  the  faculty  from  responsibil- 
ity, should  afford  the  students  every  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
their  own  behalf,  thus  governing,  by  public  sentiment  within  the 
student  body,  rather  than  by  an  arbitrary  code  of  rules  imposed 
from  without.  It  is  sought  to  realize  this  ideal  policy  at  Lombard 
by  means  of  the  following  plan:  A  board  is  formed,  called  the 
Septemvirate,  composed  of  the  President,  three  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  three  students  elected  in  popular  assembly.  To  this 
Septemvirate  questions  pertaining  to  order  and  discipline  are 
primarily  referred,  the  faculty  reserving  the  right  to  cancel  the 
concession  if  it  prove  inexpedient. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR, 

The  University  year  begins  the  last  of  August  and  closes  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  approximately  equal 
length. 

Students  should,  if  possible,  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
University  year,  since  much  of  the  work  is  arranged  progres- 
sively from  that  date.  They  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  may  elect  the  studies  for 
which  they  are  fitted. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University  are 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  University  are  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

From  the  course  of  study  offered,  each  student  is  expected  to 
elect  work  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  him  profitably  em- 
ployed. In  all  full  courses  each  recitation  occupies  one  hour. 
Absence  from  a  recitation  will  forfeit  the  mark  in  that  study  for 
the  day. 

GRADES  0£  SCHOLARSHIP. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  the  standing  of  a  student  in  each  of 
his  courses  will  be  expressed,    according  to  his  proficiency,    by 
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one  of  four  grades,  designated  respectively  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D. 

The  grade  is  determined  by  attendance,  quality  of  recitations 
or  laboratory  work,  occasional  examinations,  written  exercises, 
and  such  other  tests  as  the  instructor  in  the  course  may  impose. 

Grade  C  is  the  lowest  which  will  be  accepted  in  any  study  in 
order  that  it  may  count  as  a  credit  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
requirement  for  graduation. 

If  the  term  standing  falls  below  Grade  C,  the  student  may 
still  have  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  his  proficiency  in  the 
work  of  the  course  by  passing  a  thorough  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  term;  but  if  he  fails  to  attain  Grade  C  in  this  exam- 
ination, no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 

Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  any  study  shall  not  elect 
more  than  three  courses  for  the  succeeding  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  C  in  one  or  more  studies,  shall 
not  elect  more  than  three  and  one-half  courses  for  the  succeeding 
term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  two  or  more  studies, 
shall  not  elect  more  than  four  courses  for  the  succeeding  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  one  course,  shall  not 
elect  more    than  four   and  one-half  courses   for  .the  succeeding 

term. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES. 

Religious  exercises,  at  which  attendance  is  required,  are  con- 
ducted dai  ly  in  the  college  chapel. 

With  the  view  of  imparting  additional  interest  and  value  to 
these  exercises,  relieving  them  of  mere  formality,  brief  ad- 
dresses by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  invited  speakers  upon 
practical  life  questions  or  upon  topics  of  the  day,  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time.  Once  a  week  certain  of  the  students  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  short  extemporaneous  talks  upon  subjects  of 
their  own  choosing.  At  intervals,  also,  special  musical  numbers 
will  be  introduced  by  the  Director. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  experimentation.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Physics  through  a 
series  of  Laboratory  experiments,  which  they  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistry,  described  elsewhere  in 
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this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Each  student  in  chemistry  has  a  desk  pro- 
vided with  g-as,  water,  re-agents,  and  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  Laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General 
Chemistry,  and  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Students  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Regis- 
trar a  sutn  sufficient  to  cover  laboratory  bills. 

Students  in  General  Chemistry  will  deposit  two  dollars,  stu- 
dents in  Analytical  Chemistry  five  dollars,  and  students  in  Min- 
eralogy three  dollars,  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  there  will  be  returned  the  balance  re- 
maining after  deducting  cost  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  broken. 

MUSEUM. 
The  Museum  contains  valuable  collections  duly  classified  and 
arranged,  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  collec- 
tion of  corals  is  especially  fine.  A  fine  collection  of  minerals, 
birds  and  ethnological  specimens,  the  loan  of  A.  B  Cowan,  Esq., 
a  former  citizen  of  Galesburg,  is  known  and  designated  as  the 
Cowan  collection. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  seven  thousand 
volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  University  building  and  is  open 
daily.  The  books  are  systematically  arranged  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess. They  may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  upon  application 
to  the  Librarian.  A  complete  card  catalogue,  constructed  on  the 
most  approved  plan,  is  a  convenience  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Library. 

READING  ROOM. 

A  Reading  Room  under  the  auspices  of  a  Reading  Room  Asso- 
ciation is  supported  by  the  voluntary  efforts  and  contributions  of 
the  students,  faculty  and  friends.  The  leading  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  kept  on  file.  The  Reading  Room  is  open  daily, 
except  Sundays,  for  the  use  of  the  students  from  8:00  a.  m.  until 
12:30  p.  m.,  and  from  1:30  until  5:00  p.  m. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  Gymnasium,  which  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and 
which  will  be  ready  for  use  with  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term, 
is  a  building  46x80  feet  on  the  ground.  On  the  ground  floor, 
besides  the  Gymnasium  proper,  there  are  two  large  rooms,  suit- 
able for  literary  societies,  which,  however,  can  be  thrown  into 
the  main  room  by  withdrawing  the  movable  partitions.  There 
is  also  a  stage,  equipped  with  a  moderate  outfit  of  scenery,  for 
the  special  use  of  the  Department  of  Elocution.     A  gallery  runs 
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around  the  building-,  affording-  a  suitable  running  track  for  in- 
door practice.  The  basement  contains  bathrooms  and  lockers,  a 
large  practice  room,  and  other  conveniences. 

Reg-ular  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  will  be  required  of  all 
students.  The  exercise  will  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director  in 
accordance  with  the  prescription  of  the  medical  examiner.  It  is 
intended  that  the  instruction  shall  be  thoroughly  scientific,  aim- 
ing not  so  much  at  special  muscular  or  athletic  development,  as 
at  a  sound  physical  culture  which  is  the  true  basis  of  health 
and  so  of  energy  and  endurance. 

A  uniform  charge  of  two  dollars  per  term  for  the  use  of  the 
Gymnasium  will  be  assessed  upon  every  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  LADIES*  HALL. 

The  new  Ladies'  Hall,  completed  and  first  opened  for  use  in 
the  Fall  of  1896,  is  a  thoroughly  modern  building  and  complete 
in  all  its  appointments.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas, 
fitted  with  sanitary  plumbing,  including  porcelain  baths, 
closets,  lavatories,  etc.,  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of 
a  well  equipped  home.  The  hall  will  accommodate  forty  young 
ladies,  and  all  non  resident  lady  students,  unless  permission  is 
obtained  from  the  President  to  live  elsewhere,  are  expected  to 
make  their  home  in  this  building. 

Each  room  is  finished  with  hard  wood  floor  and  furnished 
with  bedstead,  springs,  mattress,  chairs,  desk,  dresser  and  rugs. 
The  occupants  are  expected  to  furnish  bedding,  pillows,  towels, 
napkins,  to  pay  for  washing  of  said  articles,  and  to  keep  their 
own  rooms  in  order. 

The  charge  for  room  rent  and  board  is  $4  per  week  for  each 
person.  A  limited  number  of  rooms  may  be  had  for  $3.50  and 
S3. 75  Where  one  person  occupies  a  double  room  from  choice 
an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  week  will  be  made  ;  but  the  priv- 
ilege of  assigning  two  persons  to  such  room  is  reserved.  Bills 
must  be  paid  weekly  in  advance. 

Board  will  be  furnished  to  students  of  the  University  who  do 
not  have  rooms  in  the  Hall  for  $2.75  a  week,  payable  in  advance. 
This  privilege  is  extended  to  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  the 
ladies. 

The  government  of  the  Hall  is  vested  in  the  occupants  — stu- 
dents and  teachers — under  the  supervision  of  the  lady  in  charge. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Hall  should  be  made  during  the 
Summer  Vacation  to  the  Secretary,  Charles  A.  Webster,  Gales- 
burg  ;  at  other  times  to  the  lady  in  charge,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Hadley. 
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THE  LOMBARD  REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is  published 
monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record  of  College  events. 
and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  friends  and 
Alumni  of  the  University. 

THE  LOMBARD  LETTER 

is  a  small  monthly  publication  issued  by  the  college  administra- 
tion as  a  medium  of  announcements  and  appeals.  Subscription 
25  cents.     Sample  copies  sent  on  application. 

SOCIETIES. 
The  Erosophian. 

The  Erosophian  Society  was  organized  January  29,  1860.  Any 
gentleman  connected  with  the  College  or  Divinity  School  is  eli- 
gible to  membership,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  so- 
ciety. Its  regular  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  evening  of  each 
week.  The  literary  exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates,  and 
essays. 

The  Zetecalian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays,  historical  nar- 
rations, and  general  discussions.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
"Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week.  The  Society  occupies  a 
room  well  furnished  and  especially  fitted  up  for  its  use.  The 
officers  are  elected  quarterly. 

PRIZES. 

J .     The  Swan  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Oratory  are  offered  annually  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  of  Chicago.  They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars  and  ten  dollars  respectively.  The  contest  for  these  prizes 
is  held  in  January. 

2.     The  Townsend  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Declamation  are  offered  annually 
by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  of  Sycamore.  They  are  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively  The  contest  for 
these  prizes  is  held  during  Commencement  week. 

EXPENSES. 
Boarding. 

Good  board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  may  be  obtained  at 
S3. 25  per  week  and  upwards. 

In  some  cases  students  board  themselves.  This  method  of 
Boarding  is  especiall)-  adapted  to  students  living  near  Galesburg 
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and  coming  from  the  same  family  or  neighborhood.  Unfur- 
nished rooms  may  be  hired  at  $2.50  per  month.  The  whole  cost 
of  living  in  this  way  need  not  exceed  $2.50  per  week. 

The  yearly  expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set  down  as 
follows  : 

To  those  who  board  themselves — 

Room-rent,  boarding-,  fuel  and  light,  at  S2.50  per  week $95  00 

Charges  for  incidentals,  per  annum 6  00 

Gymnasium  charge 6  00 

Washing,  estimated  for  the  year 15  00 

Books 15  00 

Total $137  (X) 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  families,  the 
cost  will  be  $4  per  week  for  boarding,  fuel,  and  light,  making  an 
addition  to  the  foregoing  estimate  of  $57  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfortable, 
home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 

The  charge  for  room  rent  and  board  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  is 
$4.75  and  $4  per  week  for  each  person.  A  limited  number  can  be 
accommodated  for  $3.50.  Where  one  person  occupies  a  double 
room  from  choice  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  week  will  be 
made  ;  but  the  privilege  of  assigning  two  persons  to  such  room 
is  reserved.  Bills  must  be  paid  weekly  in  advance  Board  will 
be  furnished  to  students  of  the  University  who  do  not  have 
rooms  in  the  Hall  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  per  week, payable  in  advance. 
This  privilege  is  open  to  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  the  ladies. 

Tuition  and  Incidentals. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  Preparatory  School, 
the  student  will  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each  study  pursued.  The 
charge  is  $3.50  per  term  for  each  full  course:  a  course  being  a 
study  taken  for  one  term  and  counting  as  one  credit  toward 
graduation. 

Half  rates  will,  however,  be  charged  for  English  Grammar 
and  Analysis,  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  England  and  the 
United  States  ;  Higher  Arithmetic  ;  Elementary  Algebra  ;  and 
Physical  Geography  ;  and  the  rate  for  each  fractional  course  is 
in  proportion  to  the  credit  allowed  for  such  fractional  course 
toward  graduation.  Thus,  a  half-course  is  half  rate  :  a  third- 
course,  third  rate,  etc. 

The  charge  for  incidentals,  to  be  paid  by  all  students  of  the 
University,  is  $2  per  term. 

The  Gymnasium  charge  is  $2  per  term. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  presents  the 
Registrar's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  Tuition  and  Incidentals. 
The  registration  fee  is  twenty-five  cents.      The  payment  of  this 
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fee  will  be  remitted  to  all  who  register  on  the  first    day    of  the 
term. 

Art. 

Drawing-  or  Sketching-— 3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 
Painting  in  Water  Colors— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Oil  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

Portrait  and  China  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50 cents.  If  pupils  in  Art  desire 
four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special  prices  are  made. 

Music. 

The  following-  prices  are  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks,  instead 
of  ten  weeks  as  heretofore,  the  price  for  a  single  lesson  remain- 
ing- the  same. 

Pianoforte— [Per  term  of  twelve  weeks] — 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  S18.00. 

Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $18.09. 

Private  Lessons— one  half  hour  per  week,  $9.00. 

Private  Lessons -one  45-minute  lesson  per  week,  $13.50. 

Class  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  each 
In  classes  of  two,  $9.00. 
In  classes  of  three,  $6.0  I. 
Voice  Culture— 

Charges  same  as  for  private  lessons  in  piano  playing. 
Pipe  Organ— 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week.  $24.00 

In  classes  of  two,  one  hour  per  week,  each,  $12.00. 
Violin  — 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $15.00. 

Private  Lessons -two  half  hours  per  week.  $15.00. 

Private  Lessons — one  45  minutes  lesson  per  week,  $12.00. 
Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week  each  — 

In  classes  of  two,  $3.00. 

In  classes  of  three,  $6.00. 
Mandolin  and  Guitar - 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $12.00. 

Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $12.00. 

Class  Lessons—  charges  will  be  given  on  application  to  teacher.) 
[A  weekly  rehearsal  for  club  practice  without  extra  charge.] 
Sight  Singing  Classes  — 

Each,  $1.00. 
Chorus  Class— 

A  charge  of  $1.00  per  term  each  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  music  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Department. 
Theoretical  Courses  — 

Music  1  to  9,  each  [including  incidentals],  £5.00. 

Music  10  and  11,  each  [including  incidentals],  $3.75. 

Music  10  and  11,  when  taken  in  addition  to  some  other  study,  $1.75. 

For  more  detailed  information  see  department  of  Music  and 
Art  in  this  Catalogue. 
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AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS. 

Free  tuition  will  be  given  to  the  student  who  graduates  with 
highest  rank  from  an  approved  high  school.  Students  receiving 
this  concession  may  be  called  upon  for  some  University  service. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University  is  en- 
abled to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desiring  to  secure 
an  education.  The  income  of  endowed  scholarships  is  applied 
toward  paying  the  tuition  of  a  limited  number. 

Perpetual  Scholarships. 

Fifteen  Perpetual  Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have  been 
founded  by  the  following  named  persons  : 

The  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E    O.  Cornell. 

The  Geo.  B.  Wright  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 

The  George  Power  Scholarship,  by  George  and  James  E.  Power. 

The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken. 

The  Clement  F.  EeFevre  Scholarship,  by  William  LeFevre  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
R.  Coleman. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  by  Samuel  Bowles. 

The  Dollie  B.  Lewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B   Lewis. 

The  O.  B.  Ay  res  Scholarship,  by  O.  B.  Ay  res. 

The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Newcomb 

The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.  T.  Perry. 

The  Mary  W.  Conger  Scholarship,  by  the  children  of  Mary  W.  Conger. 

The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D. 

The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 

The  Women's  Association  Scholarship,  by  the  U.  W.  A.  of  Illinois. 

The  Calista  Waldrou  Slade  Scholarship,  by  E.  B.  Waldron  and  sisters. 

BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure,  by  be- 
quest, to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  specific  purpose, 
the  accompanying  form  is  here  given  : 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Lombard  University for 

-.(state  the  object) and   direct  that  my 

executor  pay  said  bequest  to  the  Secretary  of  said  University 
within after  my  death. 


.    CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates  or  not, 
are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any  change  of  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  the  publications  of  the  College  may  be  sent 
to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  information  will  be  sent 
to  all  that  apply  for  them. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,    President, 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

JOHN  VAN  NESS  STANDISH,  A.  M.,  Ph.   D.,  LL    D., 

President  Emeritus. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M  ,  Ph.   D  , 

f Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D  ,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of   the    Ryder  Divinity  School,    Professor  of  Biblical 

Languages  and  Exegesis. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,  A.  M.,  B.   D., 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.   S., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory 

School. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S  , 

JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  DUBEE, 

Director  of  Music  Department  and  Instructor  in  Piano,  Organ, 

and  Theory. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M  , 
Professor   of   Mathematics   and    Astronomy,    and  Instructor  in 

Economics. 

MYRA  BAKER,   A.   M., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

WILLARD  STANTON  SMALL,  A.  B  , 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Homiletics  and 

Church  History. 

HELEN  B.  WELSH, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati, 

tin  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 

Instructor  in  Singing-. 

MRS.  DRUCIE   GILMORE  SYKES, 
Instructor  in  Violin,  Mandolin,  and  Guitar. 

M.  ISABELLE  BLOOD, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  HADLEY, 
Principal  in  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Hall. 

NON  RESIDENT  LECTURERS. 
AUGUSTA  J.   CHAPIN,  D.  D., 

Literature  and  Art. 
MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D  , 

Biblical  Literature. 

GEORGE  B.  STOCKING,  D.   D., 

Preaching. 

REV.    JOHN  JAY  LEWIS, 

Stereopticon  Lecturer  on  Historical  Subjects. 

REV.  RUFUS  A.  WHITE, 

Sociology. 
REV.  W.  A.  COLLEDGE. 


WILLARD  STANTON  SMALL,  A.  B. 
Librarian. 


Assistant  Librarian. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.   S., 

Registrar. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.   S. 

Curator  of  the  Museum. 

ALLEN  HARSHBARGER, 

Janitor. 
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STANDING  FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 


ADVISORY— 

PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  AND  GRUBB. 

CREDITS— 

PROFESSORS  PARKER  AND  RICH. 

HOMES  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS- 

PROFESSORS  CHAPIN  AND  BAKER. 

CATALOGUE  - 

PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  AND  SMALL. 

HIGHER  VEGREES- 

PRESIDENT  NASH  AND  PROFESSOR  PARKER. 

LFBFRARY- 

PROFESSORS  WHITE  AND  WELSH. 

CHAPEL  EXCUSES- 

PROFESSORS  GRUBB  AND  RICH. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES— 

PRESIDENT  NASH,  PROFS.  CHAPIN   \ND  DUBEE. 

cATHLETICS- 

(To  be  appointed.) 

UNIVERSITY  SEPTEMVi%ATE— 

PRESIDENT  NASH, 
PROFESSOR  PARKER,  ELMER  J.  TAPPER, 

PROFESSOR  WRIGHT.  SIMEON  L.  TAYLOR, 

MISS  BAKER,  NINA  A.  HARRIS. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The   University   embraces  four  distinct  Departments  of  In- 
struction : 

I.    The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
II.     The  Preparatory  School. 
III.     The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 
IV.     The  School  of  Music  and  Art. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
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Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts, 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,   A.  M  ,  D.  D.,  President, 

*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

[Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.   S., 

Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.   M., 

Professor   of    Mathematics   and   Astronomy,    and   Instructor  in 

Economics. 

MYRA  BAKER,    A.   M., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

WILLARD  STANTON  SMALL,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

HELEN  B.  WELSH, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati 

tin  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conner,  of  Dexter.  Iowa. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1896. 


MASTER    OF    ARTS. 

Carl  C.  Countryman Silver  Springs,  N.   Y. 

Ethel  Mae  Tompkins Avon. 

Emma  Genevra  VanEiew Galesburg. 

MASTER    OF    SCIENCE. 

Richard  Brown Creston,   la. 

John  Newton  Conger,  Jr Galesburg. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller Wyoming. 

Daisy  Deane   Wiswell Cameron. 

BACHELOR    OF    ARTS 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown    Galesburg. 

Fred  Eeo  Camp Galesburg. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook LeRoy. 

Almira  Eowry  Cheney Saybrook. 

Elice  Crissey .  .Avon. 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh Creston,  la. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  Jr Osceola,  la. 

Marion  Alice  Kendall Brocton,  Mass. 

[Of  the  Class  of  1872.  hum  pro  tunc.} 

Ralph  Grierson  Kimble Rtdgeway,  Kan. 

Harry  Magee  Eessig Knoxville. 

Iva  Delia  Myers Galesburg. 

Edward  EeRo}r  Shinn Galesburg. 

Emma  Genevra  VanEiew Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White Lafayette. 
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Candidates  for  Degrees  in  1897, 


CANDIDATES    FOR   THE   DEGEEE   OF   BACHELOR   OF   ARTS. 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson Yates  City. 

Loetta  Frances  Boyd Galesburg. 

Flora  May  Cutter Camp  Point. 

Benjamin  Downs Winslow,   Ariz. 

Nina  Alta  Harris Galesburg. 

Fred  Louis  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Theodore  Lindquist Galesburg. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney Wood  hull. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper Riverside. 

Claude  Bryant  Warner    Avon. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White   Galesburg. 

Fred  Minosuke  Yamaguchi Kurume,  Japan. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 

Mervin  Wallace  Allen Maquon. 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson Yates  City. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Fred  Harrison  Bell Woodhull. 

Mary  Ellice  Black Avon. 

Ella  Berry  Boston Galesburg. 

Eoetta  Frances  Boyd Galesburg. 

Charles  Reid  Brown Galesburg. 

Nannie  Mer  Buck Le  Roy. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Fay  Bulluck ...  Galesburg. 

Reuben  Baily  Carson Knoxville. 

Floyd  G.  Conver  Yates  City. 

Anna  Josephine  Coolidge .  Galesburg. 

Hortense  Eorane  Cowan   Galesburg. 

Edna  May  Cranston Galesburg. 

Edith  Christine  Crissey Avon. 

Flora  May  Cutter Camp  Point. 

Edna  Lavinia  Dow Galesburg. 

Benjamin  Downs Win  slow,  Ariz. 

Howard  Everett  Foster Galesburg. 

Carl  Joshua  Fletcher Galesburg. 

Edna  Flinn Rushville. 

Fannie  Pauline  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Nina  Alta  Harris Galesburg. 

Gertrude  West  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Fred  Louis  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Eugene  Mark  Holroyd Chicago. 

Major  Clifford  Holroyd Chicago. 

Maude  Hoskinson Rushville. 

Walter  Adams  Johnson Galesburg. 

Gertrude  Grace  Kidder Galesburg. 

Theodore  Eindquist   Galesburg. 

George  Runyan  Eongbrake Galesburg. 

Edwin  Julius  McCullough La  Prairie  Center. 

Helen  Jessie  MacKay Galesburg. 
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Helen  Augusta  Miles Galesburg. 

Carrie  Ruth  Nash ■■■  ■  ■■C l"b"J- 

Charles  Wait  Orton ML  Pleasant,  la. 

Grace  Olive  Pingrey Coon  Raprds   la. 

Burt  G.  Shields Galesburg, 

Henry  Albert  Slater Z      "^ 

May  Iva  Steekel •*«""*■ 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney 0WA»«. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper Rtvers.de. 

Mamie  Esther  Thorn "  ■■&'?*"■ 

John  William  Tobin Galesburg. 

Lora  Adelle  Townsend Galesburg. 

Edward  Francis  Trego Hoopeston. 

Claude  Bryant  Warner •     von- 

Earle  Walcott  Watson "  •  barry- 

Fred  Lockwood  Washburn Galesburg. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks ^1^ 

Harry  William   Weeks .Bradford. 

William  Edwin  West  Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White Galesburg. 

Fred  Minosuke  Yamaguchi A  *»«".  J"Pa"- 

SrECIAI.   STUDENTS. 

,     ,     ,  New  Salem. 

Maude  Andrew 

Isal  Caldwell  Ca^. 

Albert  S.  Humphrey "  •   C"£ 

MaryMcAchran Bloomfildla. 

John  Henry  Nolan Catote^. 
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Admission  and  Graduation. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by 
examination,  by  certificate,  or  by  promotion  from  the  Prepara- 
tory School. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  College  may  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  any  approved  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued either  in  private  or  at  any  institution  of  learning-.  The 
following-  list  includes  the  subjects  most  frequently  presented  by 
students  applying  for  admission,  together  with  the  credit  allowed 
for  each.  The  candidate's  college  standing  will  be  determined 
from  the  number  of  credits  attained.  Students  who  have 
attained  eighteen  credits  or  upwards  will  be  considered  as  ad- 
mitted to  full  college  standing,  and  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis  1 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1 

English  Literature  1 

German  Grammar.  Jovnes-Meissner  ;  Joynes's  German  Reader 2 

French  Grammar,  Edgren  ;  Super's  French  Reader 1 

Harkuess's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader 2 

Ciesar's  Commentaries,  three  books 1 

Cicero,  five  orations 1 

Virgil,  four  books 2 

Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons 2 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books 2 

Homer's  Iliad,  three  books 

Arithmetic,   including  the  metric  system 

Elementar.v  Algebra 

Plane  Geometr.v 

Solid  Geometry 

Descriptive    Astronomy 

Physics:  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent 

Chemistry :  Shepard's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent 

Physical  Geography 

Botany:   Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  an  equivalent 

Physiology;  Martin's  Human  Body,  or  an  equivalent 

Grecian  and  Roman  History 

History  of  the  United  States 

History  of  England 

Civil  Government 

When  the  amount  required  for  each  credit  is  not  stated  in  the 
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above  list,  it  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  one  year's  study 
in  the  usual  high  school  course. 

As  substitutes  for  the  grammars  and  readers  of  Harkness, 
of  Joynes-Meissner,  of  Edgren,  and  of  Super,  other  standard 
text-books  will  be  accepted,  provided  that  a  full  equivalent 
is  offered  by  the  candidate  for  examination. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Students  from  certain  approved  schools,  applying  for  admis- 
sion, will  be  furnished  upon  application  with  blank  forms,  upon 
which  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  school,  the  number  of  weeks, 
and  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  devoted  to  each,  the  text-book 
used,  and  the  grade  attained,  are  to  be  explicitly  stated.  These 
certificates,  when  endorsed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  or 
other  responsible  officer,  will  be  received  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tion, and  credits  will  be  given  to  such  an  extent  as  the  work 
done  seems  fairly  to  warrant,  the  above  table  being  the  basis 
of  estimate.  Any  instructor  in  the  University,  however,  may 
examine  such  students  and  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  qual- 
ified by  their  previous  training  to  enter  his  classes,  before  per- 
mitting them  to  do  so. 

ADMISSION  BY  PROMOTION  FROM  THE  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

Students  who  have  attained  eighteen  credits  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  of  this  University  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  from  other  institutions,  who  present  letters  of  hon- 
orable dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing  and  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  equitable.  Every  such 
student  is  required  to  present,  along  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
institution  in  which  he  has  studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certi- 
fied, of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  preparatory 
studies.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not  at  the  time  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  work 
accomplished  in  private  study,  are  permitted  to  take  examina- 
tion in  such  subjects  upon  payment  of  the  regular  term  fee  for 
the  course  in  which  the  examination  is  taken.  A  minimum  resi- 
dence of  the  two  terms  next  preceding  the  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  and  a  minimum  of  eight  courses 
taken  in  this  University,  are  required  of  all  applicants  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted 
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as  special  students  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pur- 
sue. They  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  standing  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  each  study 
chosen. 

NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS, 

Non-resident  students  who  pursue  any  course  of  study  taken 
by  a  class  in  the  University,  may  be  examined  with  the  class  in 
that  course  and  receive  a  certificate  for  successful  work,  upon 
payment  of  the  usual  tuition  fee  for  the  course. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  any 
candidate  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  aggregate  of 
thirty-eight  courses,  elected  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  the  eighteen  courses  required 
for  admission. 

While  the  degree  usually  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  candi- 
dates whose  aggregate  of  thirty  eight  courses  includes  ten  in  the 
department  of  natural  science  may  receive,  if  they  prefer,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  whose  aggregate  of  thirty-eight  courses  includes 
ten  in  literary  or  humanitarian  studies,  may  receive,  if  they  pre- 
fer, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

Lvery  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  a  diploma,  is 
required  to  present  a  graduation  thesis  upon  some  subject  (as  far 
as  possible)  in  which  he,  or  she,  has  prosecuted  original  re- 
searches, or  special  studies. 

The  subject  selected  for  treatment  must  be  approved  by  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice  President,  within  four 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

A  syllabus  of  the  thesis  must  be  handed  to  the  President  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  Winter  term. 

The  completed  thesis  is  limited  to  fifteen  hundred  words,  and 
must  be  handed  in  for  criticism  at  least  ten  weeks  before  Com- 
mencement. 

Degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  the  annual  Commencement 
Day. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

The  Masters  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this 
University,  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank,  on  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  ten  courses,  pursued  in  actual  study  at  this 
University,  beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  showing  original  re- 
search in  the  special  line  of  study  pursued. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction. 


THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

All  students  who  expect  to  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  other 
schools,  and  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, will,  hereafter,  be  required  to  submit  their  certificates 
within  one  month  after  their  admission  to  Lombard.  Their 
standing  in  the  college  having  been  accurately  determined,  they 
will  then  be  required  to  confer  with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
[see  page  17]  and  arrange,  subject  to  the  advice  of  this  commit- 
tee, or  their  official  advisor,  whom  the  committee  may  appoint,  a 
consistent  and  logically  developed  course  of  study,  aggregating 
the  thirty-eight  credits  required  for  a  degree.  In  cases  where 
the  student  wishes  to  specialize  in  some  department,  the  head  of 
this  department  is  made  his  official  adviser,  in  other  cases  this 
duty  devolves  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  course  which  the  student  makes  out  at  this  time  will  be  kept 
on  file,  and  for  any  change  which  he  may  wish  subsequently  to 
make  in  it,  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  his  official  adviser. 

ADVISORY  COURSES. 

The  following  groups  selected  from  the  various  courses  given 
in  the  University  are  typical  of  the  plan  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph,  and  should  be  examined  by  all  students  before  con- 
sulting with  the  advisory  committee.  The  "Essential  Prepara- 
tory Studies"  placed  before  each  group  must  be  included  in  the 
eighteen  offered  for  admission. 

Major  Study. — The  Modern  Languages. 
Essential    Preparatory    Studies.— English   Grammar,    Latin   Grammar.    Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  Plane  Geometry. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM.  WINTER    TERM.  SPRING  TERM. 

English  3.  English  3.  English  3. 

Elocution  1.  Elocution  2.  Elocution  3. 

German  1.  German  2.  German  3. 

Latin  4.  Latin  5.  Latin  6. 

Chemistry  1. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English  4.  English  5.  English  6. 

Elocution  6.  Elocution  7.  Elocution  8. 

German  4.  German  5.  German  6. 

French  1.  French  2.  French  3. 
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English  Literature  1. 
French  4. 
Philosophy  1. 


English  Literature  4. 
Fine  Arts  1. 
Economics  3. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

English  Literature  2. 
French  5. 
Philosophy  3. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English  Literature  5. 
Biology  2. 
[Astronomy  2.] 


English  Literature  3. 
French  6. 
Economics  2. 


Philosophy  4. 
Biology  3. 
Biology  4. 


Major  Study. — The  Classics. 

Essential  Preparatory  Studies—  Latin  Grammar.  Ceesar.  Virgil.    Cicero.  Ele- 
mentary Algebra. 


FALL    TERM. 

Latin  T. 
Chemistry  1. 
English  3. 
Mathematics  5. 


Latin  10. 
Greek  3. 
English  4. 


Greek  6. 
German  1. 
Biology  1. 
Elocution  1 


Greek  8. 

i  French  1  ;   or 

j  English  Literature  1. 
Philosophy.  1. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Latin  8. 
Greek  1. 
English  3. 
Mathematics  6. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin  11. 
Greek  4. 
English  5. 
English  7.  (a^. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Greek  7. 
German  2. 
Biology  2. 
Elocution  2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

History  5. 
I  French  2  ;  or 
/  English  Literature 
Philosophy  3. 


SPRING 

Latin  9 
Greek  2. 
English  3. 
Mathematic 


Latin  12. 
Greek  5. 
Economic-  2. 
English  7.  (b). 


Greek  9. 
German  3 
Biology  3. 
Elocution 


)  French  3  :  or 
I  English  Literature  3. 
Philosophy  4. 


Major  Study.  —Mathematics. 

Essential  Preparatory  Studies. — Elementary  Algebra,  English  Grammar. 


FALL  TERM. 

Mathematics  5. 
English  3. 
Chemistry  1. 
Latin  4. 


Mathematics  8. 
German  1. 
Biology  1. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Mathematics  6. 
English  3. 
Chemistry  2. 
Latin  5. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics  9. 
German  2. 
Biology  2. 


SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics  7. 
English  3. 
Chemistry  3. 
Latin  6. 


Mathematics  10. 
German  3. 
Biology  3. 
Economics  2. 
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Mathematics  12. 
Physics  1. 
French  1. 
English  4. 

Mathematics  14. 
Philosophy  1. 
Astronomy  1. 
Fine  Arts  1. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Mathematics  13. 
Physics  2. 
French  2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Mathematics  15. 
Philosophy  3. 


Mathematics  11. 
Physics  3. 
French  3. 


Biology  4. 

j  Philosophy  4;  or 

/  Sociology  3. 


Major  Study. — The  Natural  Sciences. 

Essential  Preparatory  Studies. — Algebra,  Physical  Geograph)- 
FIRST  YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

Chemistry  1. 
Mathematics  5. 
German  1. 


English  3. 
Mathematics  8. 
Biology  1. 
Chemistry  4. 


Physics  1. 
German  4. 
French  1. 
English  4. 


Philosophy  1. 
French  4. 
Astronomy  1. 


WINTER    TERM. 

Chemistry  2. 
Mathematics  6. 
German  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English  3. 
Mathematics  9. 
Biology  2. 
Chemistrj*  5. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Physics  2. 
German  5. 
French  2. 
English  7,  (a). 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Philosophy  3. 
French  5. 
Geology  2. 


SPRING    TERM. 

Chemistr3r  3. 
Mathematics  7. 
German  3. 


English  3. 
Mathematics  10. 
Biology  3. 
Chemistry  6. 


Physics  3. 
Economics  2. 
French  3. 
English  7,  (b). 


Geology  1. 
Biology  4. 


Essential  Prept 


FALL  TERM. 

History  4. 
Mathematics  5. 
German  1. 
Chemistry  1. 

English  3. 
Sociology  1. 
Mathematics  8. 
Biology  1. 


Sociology  4. 
English  4. 
French  1. 


Majcr  Study. — The  Social  Sciences. 
■atory  Studies.— English  Grammar,  Elementary  Algebra. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER  TERM.  SPRING  TERM. 

History  5.  History  6. 

Mathematics  6.  Mathematics  7. 

German  2.  German  3. 


SECOND  YEAR. 
English  3. 
Sociology  2. 
Mathematics  9. 
Biology  2. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Sociology  5. 
English  5. 
French  2- 


English  3. 
Sociology  3. 
Jurisprudence  1. 
Biologj-  3. 

Economics  2. 
English  6. 
French  3. 
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Philosophy  1. 
Economics  3. 
English  Literature 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Philosophy  3. 
Astronomy  2. 
English  Literature  2. 
English  7,  (a). 


Philosophy  4. 
Biology  4. 
Economics  1. 


Essential   Preparator\ 
Latin  (through  Virgil). 


FALL   TERM. 

History  4. 
Fine  Arts. 
German  1. 
English  3. 


Sociology  1. 
Greek  3. 
German  4. 
Latin  7. 


Major  Study* — Philosophy* 

Studies. — Algebra,    Geometry,    Chemistry,    Zoologj- 


Philosoplu-  1. 
French  1. 
Latin  10. 


Sociology  4. 
Economics  3. 
Philosophy  2. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER   TERM. 

History  5. 
Greek  1. 
German  2. 
English  3. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Sociolog3-  2. 
Greek  4. 
German  5. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Philosophy  3. 

French  2. 

English  Literature  5. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Sociology  5. 
Ethical  Theories. 
French  5. 


SPRING    TERM. 

History  6. 
Greek  2. 
German  3. 
English  3. 


Sociology  3. 

j  Greek  9  ;  or 

'/  Jurisprudence  1. 

Economics  1. 

Economics  2. 

French  3. 

Phil,  of  Religions. 


Philosoph3'  4. 
Biology  4. 
Comparative  Theology. 


Major  Study. — Elocution. 

Essential  Preparatory  Studies.  —  English  Grammar,  Latin  Grammar. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

Elocution  1. 
English  3. 
French  1. 
Latin  4. 
Music  10. 


Elocution 
English  4. 
French  4. 
History  4. 


Elocution  6. 
English  Literature  1. 
German  1. 
Philosophy  1. 


WINTER    TERM. 

Elocution  2. 
English  3. 
French  2. 
Latin  5. 
Music  11. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Elocution  5. 
English  5. 
French  5. 
History  5. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Elocution  7. 
English  Literature  2. 
German  2. 
Philosophy  3. 


SPRING    TERM. 

Elocution  3. 
English  3. 
French  3. 
Latin  6. 


English  6. 
French  6. 
History  6. 


English  Literature  3. 
German  3. 
Philosophy  4. 
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English  Literature  4. 
Fine  Arts  1. 
Music  1. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

German  5. 

English  Literature  5. 

Music  2. 


German  6. 
Sociology  3. 
Music  3. 


Major  Study.— Music. 

Essential  Preparatory  Studies.— English  Grammar.  Elementary  Algebra 

FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Music  2. 
English  3. 


FALL  TERM. 

Music  1. 
English  3. 
German  1. 
Mathematics  5 


Music  4. 
Elocution  1. 
German  4. 

Music  10. 


Music  7. 
French  1. 

English  4. 


Philosophy  1. 

French  4. 

English  Literature  1. 


German  2. 
Mathematics  6. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Music  5. 
Elocution  2. 
German  5. 

Mu>ic  11. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Music  8. 
French  2. 
English  5. 
Acoustics  (Physics  2) 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Philosophy  3. 
French  5. 
English  Literature  2. 


SPRING  TERM. 

Music  3. 
English  3. 
German  3. 
Mathematics  7. 


Music  6. 
Elocution  3. 
German  6. 
Sociology  3. 

Music  9. 
French  3. 
English  6. 
English  7,  (b) 


Philosophy  4 

French  6. 

English  Literature  3. 


RECITATIONS  AND  CREDITS. 

The  following  studies  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  fractional 
courses,  according-  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each,  and 
its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  graduation.  In  gen- 
eral, a  course  in  any  study  consists  of  five  hours  of 
recitations  or  lectures,  per  week,  for  one  term.  Certain  ad- 
vanced courses,  however,  may  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  be 
given  in  three  hours  per  week  recitations.  Laboratory  courses 
require  ten  hours  of  work  per  week  in  the  Laboratory,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  considerable  amount  of  study  outside.  Certain  other 
studies,  as  indicated  in  each  case,  count  only  as  half  courses, 
or  less. 

ENGLISH. 

A.     Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
3.     Composition. 

Extemporaneous  composition  on  assigned  topics,  discussion 
of  papers;  assigned  exercises;  collateral  reading. 

Professor  Smael. 

One  hour  a  week  for  the  first  year. 
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4.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Composition, 

Recitations,  illustrative  readings,  and  themes;  criticism  and 
discussion  of  themes.  Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (fall  term). 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng.  3. 

5.  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 

Invention,  Arrangement,  Development,  Kinds  of  Composi- 
tion.     Essays;  criticism  and  discussion  in  class. 

Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (winter  term\ 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng\  4. 

6.  Principles  of  Argumentation. 

Recitations  based  upon  some  standard  text  book,  study  of 
models,  preparation  of  briefs,  complete  arguments;  criticism 
and  discussion.  Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (spring-  term). 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng\  5. 

7.  Daily  Themes.     [Half  Course.] 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  rapidity  and 
skill  in  composition.  Each  student  wil  be  required  to  hand  in  a 
short  theme  daily  for  one  term.  Occasional  class  meetings  for 
conference  and  criticism  will  also  be  required. 

a.  Winter  term— Professor  Wright. 

b.  Spring  term — Professor  Small. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
B.     English  Literature. 

1.  English  Literature  to  the  Restoration. 

This  includes  a  view  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  up 
to  the  Restoration  ;  readings  from  all  the  important  authors  ;  a 
careful  study  of  selected  works  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspere 
and  Milton  ;  frequent  brief  essays,  and  one  long  essay  upon  a 
special  topic.  Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (fall  term). 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng.  4  and  Hist.  3. 

2.  English  Literature  from  the  Res  oration  to  1830. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  as  in  1.  Careful  study  will  be 
given  to  selected  works  of  the  following  authors  :  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott  and  DeQuincey. 

Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (winter  term) 

Opeu  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng.  Lit.  1. 
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3.  The  Victorian  Period. 

The  method  is  the  same  as  in  1  and  2.  The  authors  read 
are  Tennyson,  Browning-  and  Matthew  Arnold  ;  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin.  Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (spring-  term). 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng.  Lit.  2. 

4.  American  Literature. 

This  course  includes  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Literature  ;  careful  study  of  selected  works  of  twelve  of  our 
best  authors  ;  collateral  reading ;  investigation  of  special  topics  ; 
and  essays.  Professor  Small. 

Three  hours  a  week  (fall  term). 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng.  4  and  Hist.  2. 

5.  Shakspere. 

This  course  is  designed  to  awaken  in  students  a  love  of  Shaks- 
pere, and  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  his  art.  Three  or 
more  typical  plays  are  read  in  the  class-room.  The  students  are 
required  to  solve  all  difficulties  of  diction,  of  style,  of  idiom,  and 
of  allusion,  in  the  text;  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  dra- 
matist's treatment  of  character.  Typical  passages  from  all  of 
the  plays  read  are  committed  to  memory.  The  course  is  accom- 
panied by  lectures  on  the  poet's  life,  with  special  reference  to 
the  development  of  his  mind  and  art.     Winter  term. 

Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng".  4  and  Eng.  Lit.  4. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  translation,  dictation,  conversation,  French  compo- 
sition.    Text-book,  Bercy's  Le  Francais  Pratique.     Fall  term. 

Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  French  composition.  Text-books,  Van  Daell's  In- 
troduction to  the  French  Language,  Dumas's  Le  Due  de  Beau- 
fort.    Winter  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1. 

3.  Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  French  composition  and  conversation,  dictation. 
Text-books,  Van  Daell's  Introduction  to  the  French  Language, 
Victor  Hugo's  Quatrevingt-Treize.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  2. 
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4.  Advanced  Course. 

Translation,  French  composition  and  conversation,  dictation, 
sight-reading-.  Text  books,  Methode  Berlitz,  Rougemont's  La 
France,  Racine's  Athalie.     Fall  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Continuation  of  French  4.  Text-books,  Assolant's  Recits  de 
la  Vieille  France,  Labiche  and  Martin's  Voyage  de  M.  Perri- 
chon,  Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise.     Winter  term. 

Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4. 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Continuation  of  French  5.  Text-books,  Marchand's  Method 
of  French  Conversation,  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias,  Corneille's 
Le  Cid.     Spring  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  5. 

GERMAN. 
J.     Elementary  Work. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  reading.  Bernhardt's 
Deutsches  Sprach-und  Lesebuch,  Vol.  I.     Fall  term. 

Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Elementary  Work. 

Continuation  of  German   1.     Bernhardt's  Deutsches  Sprach- 
und  Lesebuch,  Vol.  I.     Winter  term.  Miss  Baker. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1. 

3.  Continuation  of  German  2. 

Bernhardt's  Deutsches  Sprach-und  Lesebuch,  Vol.  II.  Spring 
term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  2. 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.  Schiller's  Der  Neffe 
als  Onkel  and  Wilhelm  Tell.     Fall  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.  Freytag's  Soil  und 
Haben.     Winter  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4. 
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6.     Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.     Spring-  term. 

Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  5. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

To  enable  the  student  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with  readiness 
and  correctness,  and  by  reading  the  ancient  authors  in  the  origi- 
nal, to  become  acquainted  with  their  style  and  spirit,  is  an 
essential  object  of  the  instruction  in  these  departments.  To  at- 
tain this  object,  an  effort  is  made  from  the  beginning-  to  train 
the  students  to  habits  of  accuracy  and  self-reliance. 

Careless  and  inaccurate  translations  are  not  tolerated.  The 
student  is  taught  to  trace  the  derivation  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words,  to  study  synonyms,  to  trace  English  words  to  their  Latin 
and  Greek  originals,  and  to  compare  kindred  words  in  different 
languages. 

LATIN. 

J.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Continuation  of  Latin  1.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2, 

4.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

5.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  ^neid.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

6.  Virgil. 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 
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7.  Horace. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace.  Selections  from  Odes  and  Sat- 
ires, Ars  Poetica.  Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Fall 
term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

8.  Livy. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Livy.  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second 
books.     Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Composition.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

9.  Curtius  Rufus. 

Crosby's  Quintus  Curtius  Ruf us's  Life  of  Alexander.  Third 
and  Fourth  Books.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

10.  De  Senectute. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7 

11.  Tacitus. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Agricola  of  Tacitus  and  portions  of  Ger- 
mania.     Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

12.  Juvenal. 

Anthon's  Juvenal.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  following-  books  are  recommended  ior  reference  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  study  of  Latin: 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon;  White's  Junior  Student's  Latin  Lex- 
icon; Doederlein's  Latin  Synonyms;  Liddell's  History  of  Rome: 
Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas:  Anthon's  or  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture and  Antiquities;  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

GREEK. 
1.     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengill's  Greek  Lessons,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 
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2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Continuation  of  Greek  1.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,    Collar  and  Daniell's  Greek 
Composition.     Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Iliad. 

'Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

6.  Odyssey. 

Merry's  Homer's  Odyssey.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

7.  Greek  Historians. 

Fernald's  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians.     Selections 
from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

8.  Aeschylus  and  Plato. 

Woolsey's  Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschylus,   and  portions  of 
Tyler's  Apology  of  Plato.     Fall  term.       Professor  Parker. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7. 

9.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  the  Gospels.     Spring  term.  Dr.   White. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

10.  Greek  New  Testament. 

Exegesis  of  Pauline  Epistles.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  7  or  Greek  9. 
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BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to  those 
pursuing-  the  study  of  Greek: 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  Autenrieth's  Homeric 
Dictionary;  Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas;  Anthon's, 
or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary ;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classi- 
cal Literature  and  Antiquities;  Smith's  History  of  Greece;  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar;  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 

HEBREW. 

\t  2f  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  each  year  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will  enable  him 
to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  text-books  used  are  H.  G. 
Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Three  terms — Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring — each  term  counting  as 
a  course.  Dr.  White. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate  habits  of 
precision  in  thought,  and  power  of  abstract  reasoning.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  qualities  of  mind  can  nowhere  be  better  acquired 
than  in  mathematical  study.  In  addition,  mathematical  facts 
and  formulae  are  learned,  and  practice  is  given  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems. 

5.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the  solution 
of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate  Equations,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 
Wells's  College  Algebra  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4.  (See  courses  in 
Preparatory  Department.) 

6.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  5,  and  embraces 
the  study  of     Series,  Undetermined    Coefficients,   the    Binomial 
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Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Proba- 
bility, and  the  Theory  of  Equations.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

7.  Plane  Geometry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill  in  the 
first  principles  of  Geometry.  Each  proposition  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  particular  attention  is  given  to  correct  reasoning  and 
precise  expression.  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
is  used.     Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  0. 

8.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  7.  It  is  the  design  in  these 
two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  text-book. 
This  includes  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Plane  Geometry, 
the  circle,  the  polyedron,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  7. 

9.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  trigonometrical  equations, 
the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles,  and  problems  in- 
volving an  application  of  trigonometry  to  mensuration  and  sur- 
veying. Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  Jones's  Logarithmic  Tables  are  rec- 
ommended.    Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8. 

JO.     Analytic  Geometry. 

This  course  treats  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sections,  and 
higher  plane  curves.  Hardy's  Analytic  Geometry  is  used.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 
\  \ .     Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Field  work  and  problems.  Field  work  on  Saturdays  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

O^en  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

12.     Differential  Calculus. 

Osborne's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  used.  Fall 
term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  10. 
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13.     Integral  Calculus. 

Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  12. 

J  4.    Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  course  embraces  orthographic  projection,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  perspective.  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry  is 
used.     Fall  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

15.    Strength  of  Structures. 

This  course  takes  up  the  computation  of  the  strains  in  bridge 
and  roof  trusses,  by  graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Shreve's 
Strength  of  Bridges  and  Roofs  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Winter 
term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

[Mathematics  14  and  15  will  be  given  in  1897  8,  but  will  not  be  given  in  1898-9, 
alternating  with  Mathematics  12  and  13 

ASTRONOMY. 

Those  facts  with  which  all  educated  persons  are  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  are  committed  to  memory,  the  constellations  are 
pointed  out,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  observing  the 
sun,  moon  and  planets  through  the  telescope.  In  the  computa- 
tion of  the  size,  weight  and  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
students  meet  with  problems  which  afford  a  good  test  of  their 
acquirements  in  Mathematics.  The  history  and  development  of 
the  science  is  laid  before  them,  and  their  attention  is  invited  to 
the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  the  sublime  generalizations 
of  modern  Astronomy  have  been  achieved. 

1.  General  Astronomy. 

Young's  General  Astronomy  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  hare  completed  Mathematics  9. 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.     [Half  Course.] 

This  course  is  descriptive  in  character.  The  mathematical 
work  required  in  Astronomy  1  is  omitted.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  College  students. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
various  phenomena  treated  under  mechanics,  acoustics,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  mag-netism.     The  student  is  led  to  note  the 
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general  principles  of  mechanics  that  apply  throughout.  The 
courses  in  Physics  consist  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  demon- 
strations, and  laboratory  work. 

J .     Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics. 

Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

2.  Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat, 

"Winter  term.  Musical  students,  taking-  the  work  in  Acoustics, 
will  be  counted  a  half  credit.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

3.  Electricity,  Magnetism, 

Spring  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Phj-sics  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  :  First,  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemical  phenomena  ;  second,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Tneoret- 
ical  Chemistry  and  Stoichiometry  :  third,  a  careful  study  of  the 
elements  and  their  more  important  compounds  :  fourth,  methods 
and  work  in  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

\.     Inorganic  Chemistry, 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  and  of  two  hours  per  week  of  experimental  work.  Rein- 
sen's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent,  is  used  as  the  bases 
of  courses  1  and  2.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  all  students. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  and  consists  of  four 
hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  and  of  two  hours  per 
week  of  experimental  work.  The  course  consists  chiefly  of  The- 
oretical Chemistry,  Stoichiometry,  and  a  study  of  metals.  Win- 
ter term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  experimen- 
tal demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  treat 
chiefly  of  food-Stuffs,  their  composition  and  adulteration.  Rem- 
sen's  Organic  Chemistry  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 
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In  each  of  the  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  the  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  and  the  labaratory  gives  opportunity  for 
individual  work  on  the  principles  discussed. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistr\-  2. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Winter  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Spring  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemisto*  5. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  and  6,  form  progressive  courses  in  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis.  General  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive methods  are  studied,  and  analysis  is  made  of  such  com- 
pounds as  ores,  soils,  fertilizers,  milk,  butter,  water,  soaps,  gas, 
drugs,  etc. 

For  the  present,  no  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  courses. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Biology  is  given  chiefly  by  text-book  recitations, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  numerous  experimental  demon- 
strations. The  attention  of  the  students  is  called  to  the  struc- 
tural and  physiological  relations  of  the  various  organs  of  plants 
and  animals.  Stereopticon  views  are  shown  illustrating  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work. 

L    Physiology. 

The  course  in  Human  Physiology  consists  of  topical  recita- 
tions, and  lectures,  with  demonstrations.  The  microscope  is 
used,  furnishing  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  tissues.  Hygiene 
is  made  a  large  element  of  the  work.  Text-book,  Martin's 
Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  or  an  equivalent.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

2.     Zoology. 

Packard's  Zoology  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in  this 
course.     Lectures   are    also   given  and  typical  forms  dissected. 
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The  valuable  collection  of  the  University  is  made  use  of  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  study.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemist^  1. 

3,  Botany, 

The  course  in  Botany  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  and 
plant  analysis.  Each  student  is  also  required  to  make  for  him- 
self a  herbarium.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  instruction 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiolog-y  of  plants,  and  in  the  methods  of 
analysis,  and  of  the  preservation  of  specimens.  Text-book, 
Gray's  Lessons.     Spring  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

4.  Evolution. 

The  student  is  led  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  of 
Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Weismann.  Le 
Conte,  Romanes,  and  other  writers  upon  the  theory  of  Evolution, 
and  to  examine  with  critical  discrimination  the  evidence  pre- 
sented for  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning 
the  origin  of  species  and  the  development  of  organic  forms. 
Romanes's  Treatise  on  the  Darwinian  Theory  is  employed  as  a 
text-book,  and  the  works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned  are 
used  for  collateral  reading.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

\.     Geology. 

The  work  in  Geology  is  given  by  text-book  recitations,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  and  excursions  for  field  work.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  which  serves  for 
purposes  of  illustration  and  study.  Dana's  work  is  used.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  Biology  2,  and  Biology  3. 

2.     Mineralogy. 

This  course  consists  of  a  qualitative  determination  of  min- 
erals by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

HISTORY. 
J.     Greece  and  Rome. 
History  of  Greece  and  Rome.      Text-book,  Swinton's  Outlines 
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of  the  World's  History,  with  Sheldon's  General  History  for  ref- 
erence.    Fall  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  ccurse  to  College  students. 

2.  United  States. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Text-book,  Sheldon's  Ameri- 
can History,  with  Montgomery  for  reference.     Winter  term. 

Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  Preparator3*  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

3.  England. 

History  of  England.  Text-book,  Montgomery's  English  His- 
tory.    Spring  term.  Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  and  as  a  half  course  to  College  students. 

4.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A.     The  Ancient  Era  {1-800). 

This  course  in  Church  History  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open  to  College  stu- 
dents. It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the  early  organiza- 
tion and  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  successive  periods  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fisher's  History 
of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand  book  and  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  member  of  the  class  for  special  investigation  and 
reports.     Fall  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  1. 

5.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

B.     The  Medieval  Era  {800-1  517). 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  political  relations  of  the  Church, 
Monasticism,  the  Crusades,  and  the  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation will  be  some  of  the  topics  studied.  The  text-book  will  be 
Fisher's  Church  History,  and  the  method  of  study  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  History  4.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

6.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

C.     The  Modern  Era  {1517-189I). 

This  course  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the  Reformation,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
include  the  history  of  Christian  missions,  revivals,  social  reforms 
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and  philanthropy.     The  same  text-book  will  be  used  as  in  His" 
tory  4  and  5.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

EC  ONCMICS. 

J.     Science  of  Government. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  some  insight  into  the 
nature  and  theory  of  government,  especially  of  the  National, 
State,  and  Municipal  governments  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
deals  briefly  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  elements  of 
common  law.     Fiske's  work  is  used.  Spring  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

The  standard  economic  theories  of  production,  exchange  and 
distribution  are  developed  before  the  class;  and  the  bearing  of 
these  theories  on  vital  economic  questions  of  the  day  is  frankly 
and  freely  discussed.  Students  are  encouraged  to  write  essays 
on  economic  topics,  and  to  read  them  for  discussion.  In  prepar- 
ing these  essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal  aid  of  the  in- 
structor in  directing  their  reading.  A  good  reference  library  for 
this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  class.  Walker's  Political 
Economy  is  used.     Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  College  students. 

3.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  embraces  the  finances  of  the  Revolution;  the 
financial  administrations  of  Morris,  Hamilton,  and  Gallatin;  the 
bank  struggle,  tariff  legislation,  and  the  financial  measures  of 
the  civil  war  and  reconstruction  period.  This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  lectures  and  frequent  reviews.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  2. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

J.    International  Law. 

The  general  principles  which  govern  the  relations  of  states, 
as  historically  developed  in  express  agreements  and  by  usage, 
are  elucidated,  and  these  principles  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
points of  reason  and  justice.  Special  study  is  made  of  current 
international  problems,  such  as  the  Eastern  Question,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  Venezuela  Controversy,  the  Arbitration  Treaty, 
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and  theses  on  these  subjects  are  required.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  terminology.  Glenn's  hand-book  has  been  used,  with 
Woolsey  and  Lawrence  for  reference.     Spring  term. 

Dr.  Nash. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Old  Testament  Sociology. 

In  this  course  the  Old  Testament  will  be  studied  with  a  view 
of  discovering-  the  social  facts  contained  therein.  The  course 
will  deal  with  such  topics  as  Social  Beginnings,  Society,  the 
Family,  the  State,  Wealth,  and  Social  Regeneration.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

2.  Christian  Sociology. 

This  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  method  of  study  adopted  in 
Old  Testament  Sociology.  The  purpose  will  be  to  ascertain  the 
social  bearings  of  the  New  Testament.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  b\- 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

3.  A  Study  of  Society. 

Societ}"  will  be  studied  as  an  organism.  Social  aggregates, 
organs,  and  functions  will  be  studied  together  with  some  of  their 
pathological  conditions.  Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society  will  be  used  as  a  guide;  but  the  laboratory 
method  will  be  largely  pursued.  Parts  of  the  social  body  will  be 
assigned  the  student  for  special  examination  and  reports. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

4.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Social  philosophy  will  be  studied.  The  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  directed  to  such  subjects  as  the  Scope  of  Social  Phil- 
osophy, the  Social  Problems,  the  Social  Aim,  the  Social  Mind, 
and  the  Social  Progress.  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social 
Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text-book  with  frequent  reference 
to  Spencer,  Giddings,  and  Ward.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 
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5.     Applied  Sociology. 

The  causes,  nature,  and  remedies  of  pauperism,  insanity, 
crime,  and  kindred  evils  will  be  studied.  Henderson's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
J.     Psychology. 

After  a  somewhat  detailed  inquiry  into  the  general  relations 
of  mind  and  body,  followed  by  a  close  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  more  complex  mental  processes,  as 
memory,  association,  apperception,  hallucination,  imagination, 
impulse,  habit,  volition,  are  taken  up  for  careful  study.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  self-observation,  and  the  indications  for 
self-culture  are  attentively  marked.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the 
definition  and  use  of  technical  terms.  Halleck  and  Lindner  are 
used  for  text,  Baldwin  and  Ladd  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

2.  Metaphysics. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever  it 
is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
of  students  apply.  Lotze's  Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used  as  a 
text-book.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

3.  Logic. 

Having  first  obtained  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 
and  method  of  correct  reasoning,  both  deductive  and  inductive, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  term  is  given  to  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  fallacies  in  actual  examples.  Such  examples  the 
class  is  required  to  search  out  in  current  literature  and  bring  in 
for  discussion.  For  text  Jevons  and  Ballantine  are  used.  Win- 
ter term.  Dr.  Nash. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 
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4.     Ethics. 


Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature  and  grounds  of 
obligation  are  investigated  and  applied  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.     Spring  term.  Professor  Small. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

FINE  ARTS. 
J.    History  of  Art. 

This  course  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  art  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  D'Anvers's  History  of  Art  is 
used  as  a  text-book.  The  course  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  engravings  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting 
and  sculpture.     Fall  term.  Miss  Blood. 

Open  only  to  advanced  students. 
2,  3,  4.    Drawing. 

This  course  includes  perspective,  drawing  from  casts  in  char- 
coal and  crayon,  still  life  studies  in  crayon,  etc.  It  will  count  as 
one  credit  for  the  entire  year.  Miss  Blood. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

MUSIC. 
J,  2,  3.    Harmony. 

Class-room  work,  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises, 
covering  theory  of  the  elements  of  music,  triads,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  augmented  chords,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
modulation,  suspension,  and  harmonizing  of  melodies.  Text- 
books, Emery,  Richter,  and  Jadassohn.  Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

4,  5,  6.     Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  daily  written  exercises,  based  on 
the  text-books  of  Richter,  Haupt  and  others.  Three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  3. 

7,  8,  9.  Fugue,  Canon,  Musical  Form,  and  the  Elements  of  Orches- 
tration. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises.  Text-books, 
Prout,  Cherubini,  Rieman,  Berlioz.  Three  honrs  a  week  for  one 
year.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  6. 
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10.    History  of  Music.     [Half  Course.] 

Introductory  course  on  the  lives  of  the  great  composers.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the"  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

U.     History  of  Music.     [Half  Course.] 

Advanced  course  on  the  development  of  music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  until  to-day, with  special  reference  to  critical  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Text-books,  Naumann, 
Langhans,  Rieman.     Two  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  10. 

ELOCUTION. 

1  (a).     Reading  and  Elocution. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  reading,  both 
at  sight  and  after  preparation.  With  reading  will  be  combined 
the  work  as  detailed  in  Elocution  1  (b).  The  class  will  meet 
daily.     Fall  term.     Counts  as  a  third  of  a  course. 

Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 
\  (b).     Elocution. 

In  this  course  much  attention  will  be  given  to  technical  vocal 
culture.  This  work,  however,  except  in  exercises  for  breath  con- 
trol, is  associated  with  thought  expression.  The  practice  of 
Bell's  Method  of  Visible  Speech  will  secure  correct  articulation 
and  will  be  one  of  the  means  used  to  overcome  special  speech  de- 
fects. Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  deliver  one  recitation  a 
week  before  the  class  for  criticism.  In  preparation  of  these  se- 
lections at  least  two  private  rehearsals  will  be  given  by  the  in- 
structor. Recitations  twice  a  week.  Fall  term.  Counts  as  a 
third  of  a  course.  Miss  WELSH. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  to 
enter. 

2.    Elocution. 

In  this  course  continued  work  in  vocal  culture  will  be  given, 
as  will  also  exercises  in  the  elements  of  vocal  expression;  as 
quality,  time,  pitch,  etc.  Individual  drill  in  selections  will  like- 
wise be  continued.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Winter  term. 
Counts  as  a  third  of  a  course.  Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1  (a),  or  Elocution  1  (b). 
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3.  Elocution. 

This  course  consists  of  private  drill,  recitations  before  class, 
and  criticism.  A  part  of  each  recitation  will  be  devoted  to  work 
in  gesture.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Spring  term.  Counts  as 
a  third  of  a  course.  Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  2. 

4.  Oratory. 

In  this  course  the  aim  will  be  to  assist  the  students  in  gaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  great  orators,  both  American  and  Eng- 
lish. Each  student  is  required  to  deliver  before  class  for  criti- 
cism a  certain  number  of  selections,  chosen  from  the  orators 
studied;  also  to  give  talks  on  subjects  previously  assigned.  Rec- 
itations twice  a  week.     Fall  term.     Counts  as  half  a  course. 

Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

5.  Oratory. 

Important  features  of  this  course  are  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, class  debates  and  criticism.  Two  orations  and  one  debate 
will  be  required  from  each  member  of  the  class.  Recitations 
twice  a  week.     Winter  term.     Counts  as  half  a  course. 

Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  4. 

6.  Dramatic  Art. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  two  dramas  for  the  purpose 
of  character  interpretation.  Scenes  will  be  committed  and  in- 
terpreted for  public  presentation.  Recitations  three  times  per 
week.     Fall  term.     Counts  as  half  a  course. 

Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

7.  Dramatic  Art. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  two  Shakespearian  plays. 
As  in  Elocution  6,  scenes  will  be  committed  and  interpreted  for 
public  presentation.  Recitations  twice  a  week.  Winter  term. 
Counts  as  half  a  course.  Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  6. 

GYMNASIUM  WORK. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Free  movements,  without  apparatus,  for  stretching  muscles, 
suppling  joints,  and    setting  up  the  figure. 
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Light  gymnastics.     Exercises  with  wooden  bells  and  bar  bells. 
Special  exercises  on   developing  appliances.     Chest   weights, 
head  lifting  machines,  and  wall  parallels. 
Track  work. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Free  movements.     Continuation  of  work  of  previous  term. 
Light  gymnastics.     Exercises  with  Indian  clubs. 
Special  exercises   on   developing  appliances.      Chest   weights, 
chest  expander,  chest  developer. 
Track  work. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Free  movements.     Continuation  of  work  of  previous  term. 

Light  gymnastics.  Exercises  with  wands  (long  and  short) 
and  rings. 

Special  exercises  on  developing  appliances.  Pulleys,  shoulder 
lifting  machines,  leg  and  foot  machines. 

Track  work. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FAI,E   TERM. 

Calisthenics.  Eight  and  simple  rhythmic  movements  of  body 
and  limbs  for  cultivation  of  grace  and  elegance  in  form  and 
carriage. 

Heavy  gymnastics.     Vaulting,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars. 

Game.     Battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Calisthenics.  Continuation  of  work  of  previous  term.  Figure 
marching. 

Heavy  gymnastics.  Continuation  of  work  of  previovs  term, 
adding  flying  and  traveling  rings. 

Game.     Basket  ball. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Calisthenics.  Continuation  of  work  of  previous  term.  Danc- 
ing steps. 

Heavy  gymnastics.  Continuation  of  work  of  previous  term, 
adding  trapeze  and  ladders. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

FAEE  TERM. 

Delsarte  and  relaxing  exercises.  Grouping  and  posing  for 
aesthetic  effects,  practice  in  relaxing  muscles  and  making  joints 
flexible. 
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Heavy  gymnastics.     Continuation  of  work  of   previous  term, 
adding  horse  and  buck. 

Special  exercises  on  developing  appliances.      Rowing-  and  scull- 
ing- machines. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Swedish  gymnastics.     Free  movements. 

Heavy  gymnastics,  adding  jumping  and  tumbling. 

Game.     Basket  ball. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Delsarte    and  relaxing  exercises.     Continuation    of   work   of 
fall  term. 

Swedish  gymnastics.     Exercises  on  ladders,  ropes,  etc. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897-98. 


Hour. 

Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Economics  3. 

Astronomy  2. 

Biology  4. 

History  1. 

History  2. 

History  3. 

History  4. 

History  5. 

History  6. 

8:C0 

Latin  4. 

Latin  5. 

Latin  6. 

Latin  7. 

Latin  8. 

Latin  9. 

Music  1. 

Music  2. 

Music  3. 

Music  4. 

Music  5. 

Music  6. 

Physics  1. 

Physics  2. 
Chemistry  2. 

Physics  3. 

Chemist^-  1. 

Chemistry  3. 

Elocution  4. 

Elocution  5. 

Economics  2 

English  Literature  4. 

English  2. 

German  6. 

German  4. 

German  5. 

♦Greek  9. 

Greek  6. 

Greek  7. 

Jurisprudence  1. 

9:30 

Mathematics  1. 

Mathematics  9. 

Philosoph3"  4. 

Mathematics  8. 

Music  11. 

Physical  Geography  1. 

Music  10. 

Philosophy  3. 

Philosophy  1. 

Sociology  4 

Biology  1. 

Biolog3T  2. 

Biology  3. 

English  Literaturel. 

English  Literature  2. 

Economics  1. 

Fine  Arts  1. 

French  2. 

English  Literature  3. 

10:30 

French  1. 

Greek  4. 

French  3. 

Greek  3. 

Mathematics  2. 

Greek  5. 

♦Greek  10. 

Mathematics  6. 

Mathematics  7. 

Mathematics  5. 

*Philosoph3'  2. 

Astronomy  1. 

English  5. 

English  6. 

Elocution  1  (a>. 

English  Literature  5. 

Geolog3'  1. 

English  1. 

■Hebrew  2. 

German  3. 

English  4. 

German  2. 

Greek  2. 

11:30 

♦Hebrew  1. 

Greek  1. 

♦Hebrew  3. 

German  1. 

Mathematics  3, 

Mathematics  4. 

Greek  8. 

Sociolog3'  2. 

Mathematics  11. 

Sociolog3'  1. 

♦Philosophy  5. 
Sociolog3*  3. 

Chemistr}-  4. 

Chemistry^  5. 

Chemistry  0. 

Elocution  1  (b). 

Elocution  2. 

Elocution  3. 

English  3. 

English  3. 

English  3. 

French  4. 

French  5. 

French  6. 

2:00 

Latin  1. 

Geology  2. 

Latin  3. 

Latin  10. 

Latin  2. 

Latin  12. 

t[Mathematics  12]. 

Latin  11. 

Mathematics  lit. 

Mathematics  14. 

t[Mathematics  13]. 
Mathematics  15. 

Chemistry  4. 

Chemistry  5. 

Chemist^-  6. 

Elocution  6. 

Elocution  7. 

English  7  ib  . 

3:00 

Fine  Arts  2. 

English  7(a). 
Fine  Arts  3. 
Geology  2. 

Fine  Arts  4. 

♦Divinit3'  School  Courses.     Hour,  subject  to  change. 
tCourses  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1897-98. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
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Preparatory  School. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  INTRO- 
DUCTORY TO  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

The  primary  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare  students 
thoroughly  for  admission  to  College,  but  it  also  affords  special 
advantages  to  those  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  to 
fit  themselves  for  active  business,  and  who  are  unable  to  pursue 
a  complete  course. 

Thoroughly  adequate  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure  success 
both  in  and  out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  department  with  the  full  assurance 
that  they  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in  those  subjects  and 
principles  which  contribute  to  sound  scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students  are  under  the 
same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College.  Instruction  is  given 
by  the  regular  College  Professors,  as  well  as  by  the  Department 
Instructors. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries,  muse- 
ums, lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open  to  all. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the  number 
in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites  and  receives  indi- 
vidual drill  every  day.  Contrast  such  opportunities  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  membership  in  crowded  classes  and  note  the  gain 
to  the  student  here. 

ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here  afforded, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 

The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during  term  time,  except 
for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The  student's  absence,  even  for  a 
few  days,  entails  upon  him  much  greater  injury  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Faculty  in  securing  continuous  attendance. 
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Students  in  Preparatory  School 


Fred  Scott  Clay Galesburg. 

Emory  Saxe  Crane Sycamore. 

Cora  Agnes  Cunning-hatn   Galesburg. 

Gertrude  Davis Rapatee. 

Edna  Epperson Rio. 

Ethel  Dozah Galesburg. 

Jessie  Farmer Owatonna,  Minn. 

John  Paul  Gillette Galesburg. 

EeRoy  DeForest  Gillette Galesburg. 

Clyde  Percy  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Mabel  Clare  Griffith Hoopeston. 

Lewis  William  Kay Douglass. 

George  Jackson  Kennedy Knoxville. 

Charles  Nathan  Eeemon Hoopeston. 

John  Alexander  Leemon Hoopeston. 

Henry  Frederick  Eombard Oakville,  Mich. 

Frederick  Nathaniel  McDavitt La  Plata,  Mo. 

Transylvania  McClaine  McKinney Quality  Valley,  Ky. 

Eoreda  McKee Galesburg. 

Harry  Sawyer  Murphy   Galesburg. 

Edith  Mitchell  Nelson Galesburg. 

Edgar  EeRoy  Palmer Ml.  Pleasant,  la. 

Fred  D.  Pankey Galesburg. 

Jessie  Einette  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Grace  Schnur Adams. 

Ira  Helwick  Sheets Macomb. 

Mattie  Eveline  Stipe Galesburg. 

Marian  Esther  Wilcox Galesburg. 

Royal  Porter  Wiswell Cameron. 
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Courses  of  Study. 

The  following-  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Preparatory  School.  A  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  successful  completion  of  eighteen  of 
these  courses.  In  arranging  these  courses  he  will  consult  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  new  students.     (See  p.  17.] 

ENGLISH. 

J.     Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English.  This  course 
embraces  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  phrases,  sentences, 
and  composition.     Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

A  continuation  of  English  1,  including  syntax  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  1. 

Themes  will  be  required  of  students  in  English  1  and  2. 

3.  Composition. 

Extemporaneous  composition  on  assigned  topics,  discussion 
of  papers;  assigned  exercises;  collateral   reading. 

Professor  Small. 

One  hour  a  week  for  the  year. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Engiish  1  and  2. 

ELOCUTION. 
J,  2,  3.     Elementary  Courses. 

These  three  courses  are  continuous  through  the  year,  each 
term  counting  as  one-third  of  a  course.  Miss  Welsh. 

Open  to  all  students. 

LATIN. 
J.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Continuation  of  Latin  1.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 
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4.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

5.  VirgiL 

Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Virgil's  ./Eneid.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

6.  VirgiL 

Continuation  of  Latin  5.     Spring-  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

GREEK. 
U     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengill's  Greek  Lessons,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  all  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Continuation  of  Greek  1.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

4.  Anabasis. 

Continuation  of  Greek  3.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Iliad, 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Study  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  text  to  Percentage.     Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  1.  Percentage  and  its  applica- 
tions, Alligations,  Extraction  of  Roots,  Mensuration,  including 
the  Metric  System.     Winter  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  1. 
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3.  Elementary  Algebra, 

Wells's  Academic  Algebra  is  used.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  3.     Spring-  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  3. 

Mathematics  3  and  4  are  continuous  through  the  winter  and 
spring  terms  and  include  everything  in  the  text-book  preceding 
quadratic  equations. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

L     Physical  Geography. 

Text-book,  Huston's  New  Physical  Geography.    Spring  term. 

Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

CHEMISTRY. 

J.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures  and  two  hours  of  experimental  work.  Remsen's  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  all  students. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Greece  and  Rome. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Text-book,  Swinton's  Outlines 
of  the  World's  History.     Fall  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

2.  United  States. 

History  of  the    United    States.     Text-books,    Fiske's  United 
States  History,  with  Montgomery  for  reference.    Miss  Baker. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

3.  England. 

History  of  England.  Text-book,  Montgomery's  English 
History.     Spring  term.  Miss  Baker. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

ECONOMICS. 

J .     Science  of  Government. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.    Spring  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students. 
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Ryder  Divinity  School 


The  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  students  on  the  5th  of  September,  1881.  The 
first  class  was  graduated  in  1885. 

At  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1890,  it 
was  voted  to  name  the  theological  department  of  the  University 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  in  honor  of  the  late  William 
Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose  munificent  bequests  to  the  Univer- 
sity exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Divinit3r  School  from  any  other 
source  was  received  from  the  late  Hon.  A.  G.  Throop,  founder  of 
the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena,  California.  In 
1890,  Mr.  Throop  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Divinity  School. 


Course  of  Instruction, 


The  following  Courses  of  Instruction  are  offered: 

1.  A  full  course  of  study,  occupying  four  years,  of  three 
terms  each.  Each  student  in  this  course  is  required  to  pursue 
three  studies  per  term,  in  addition  to  prescribed  exercises  in  Elo- 
cution, Reading  and  Preaching.  Those  who  complete  this  course 
will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  An  elective  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  embracing 
those  studies  which  will  prove  most  useful  in  view  of  the  needs 
and  purposes  of  the  student.  Any  student  who  completes  one  of 
the  partial  courses  ma>  receive  a  certificate  of  his  actual  attain- 
ments in  the  studies  pursued. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted  to  the 
advantages  presented  by  the  other  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Ryder  Divinity  School 
are  eighteen  preparatory  credits,  being  the  same  as  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.      [See  p.  25.] 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to   make  the  School  as  widely 
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useful  as  possible.     They  wish  to  announce,  therefore,  that  it  is 
open  to  all  persons  qualified  to  profit  by  its  opportunities. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to  furnish 
education  and  training-  to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  School  is  also  open  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  the  ministry.  The  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  theological  or 
religious  character  is  an  interesting  and  helpful  means  of  per- 
sonal culture.  Such  a  course  is  especially  recommended  to  per- 
sons who  desire  to  become  better  fitted  for  useful  service  in  the 
Sunday  school,  the  church,  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union, 
and  similar  societies,    or  for  charitable  and  philanthropic    work. 

Upon  those  who  come  with  these  purposes,  no  denominational 
test  will  be  imposed.  Students  of  all  denominations  and  beliefs 
will  be  welcome  to  the  advantages  of  study  and  training  in  the 
Divinity  School,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  regular  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Board  in  good  families  can  be  secured  for  from  83.00  to  S4.00 
per  week.  Students  may  greatly  reduce  their  expenses  by  form- 
ing clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 

PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Univer- 
salis! church  may,  upon  complying  with  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions and  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Universalist  General  Convention  in  the  form 
of  a  loan,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $150  per  year.  Applica- 
tions will  be  granted  only  when  entirely  satisfactory.  The  first 
installment  of  this  loan  will  not  be  issued  until  November  ;  new 
students  should  therefore  come  with  resources  of  their  own  suf- 
ficient to  pay  their  expenses  for  at  least  one  term. 

Those  who  have  not  a  definite  purpose  of  entering  the  Uni- 
versalist ministry  are  not  eligible  to  the  Convention  Loan. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  their  regular  course,  students 
who  are  proficient  in  preaching  are  able  to  secure  frequent  ap- 
pointments, and  thus  add  to  their  pecuniary  resources. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  school  the  coming  year, 
are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with  the  president. 
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Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M  ,  D.  D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and   Moral  Philosophy. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder    Divinity   School,   Professor  of  Biblical 

Languages  and  Exegesis. 


*Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,A.  M.,  B.  D., 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

WILLARD  STANTON  SMALL,  A.  B  , 

Professor  of  Homiletics. 

HELEN  B.  WELSH, 
Instructor  in  Elocution. 


non-resident  lecturers. 
MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  R.  A.  WHITE. 

GEORGE  B.  STOCKING,  D.  D. 


*In  honor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1896* 


BACHELOR  OF    DIVINITY. 

James  Alvin  Clark Clinton. 

Charles  William  Edward  Gossow Stryker,   O. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton Tilman,  Ind. 

Eugene  Southwick La  Raysville,  Perm. 


Students  in  the  Divinity  School 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

George  Hilary  Ashworth Eaton,  O. 

Edward  Milton  Minor Greenville. 

George  Burr  Rogers Decatur,  Mich. 

William  Willis  Slaughter Galesburg. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Charles  Sumner  Kyler Liberty  Mills,  Lnd. 

Edna  Madison  McDonald   Avon. 

Lewis  Robinson,  Jr Mt.  Car m el.  O. 

Oluf  Tandberg Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Lloyd  Champlain Galesburg. 

Barlow  Green  Carpenter Avon. 

Robert  William  Lundberg Galesburg. 

Oliver  Howard  Perkins W.  Kennebunk,  Me. 

John  Willis  Slaughter Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stacey ". . .  ,  Gabarus,  C.  B . 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Frank  Britton  Bishop New  London,  La. 

William  David  Buchanan Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Ludvig  Espersen Marshalltown,  La. 

Ada  Luetta  Lester Superior,  Neb. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT. 
Augustus  Frederick  Kirchner Orinoco,  Minn. 
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Course  of  Study 

LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING  TERM. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

English  Bible. 

English  Bible. 

English  Bible. 

*Elective. 

*Elective. 

♦Elective. 

Elocution. 

Elocution. 

Elocution. 

Church  Histoo-. 

Church  History. 

Church  History. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Exegesis. 

Psjchology. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

Elocution. 

Elocution. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Elocution. 

Biblical  Sociology. 

Biblical  Socio1ogj\ 

A  Study  of  Society. 

Homiletics. 

Homiletics. 

Homiletics. 

Exegesis. 

Exegesis. 

Exegesis. 

Metaph3'sic. 

Dogmatic  Theology. 
FOURTH  YEAR. 

Comparative  TheologjT. 

Principles  of  Sociolog}'. 

Applied  Sociologj-. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Homiletics. 

Homiletics. 

Homiletics. 

Apologetics. 

Ethical  Theories. 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

Old  Testament  Intro- 

Old Testament  Intro- 

duction. 

duction. 

*The  student  will  elect  a  science  or  language  study,  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty. 
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Departments  of  Study, 


I.    HEBREW. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will 
enable  him  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  literary  anal- 
ysis of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  text-books  used  are  H.  G.  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons, 
and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

II.    BIBLE  STUDY. 
\.     English  Bible. 

This  course  includes  (a)  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  Old 
Testament  literature  ;  (b)  a  careful  study  of  selected  parts 
of  the  literature,  with  reference  both  to  form  and  to  content. 
Professor  Moulton's  series,  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible,  will  be 
used  as  the  text. 

2.  Old  Testament  Introduction. 

Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as  a  text- 
book, with  references  to  Fripp,  Ryle,  Bacon,  Robertson  and 
other  works. 

3.  Lectures. 

During  the  second  term,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the 
Science  of  Documentary  Analysis,  the  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Historical  Criticism,  and  the  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Higher 
Criticism. 

III.    PREPARATORY  GREEK. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, previously  acquired.  The  students  in  the  Ryder  Divinity 
School  receive  elementary  instruction  from  the  Williamson  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  in  classes  with  students  in  other  departments  of 
the  University.  Their  thorough  course  in  the  Greek  Grammar 
and  lessons,  and  in  the  Anabasis,  enables  them  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

IV.    THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  continues 
five  terms.     This  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the  critical  ren- 
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dering  of  the  Greek  text,  the  study  of  subjects  connected  with 
the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Two  of  the  Gospels  and 
most  of  the  Epistles  are  carefully  read  and  analyzed.  The 
Pauline  Epistles  are  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written,  and  are  compared  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  Paul's  doc- 
trine. In  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Comparative  Philology  and  of  Historical  Criticism  are  con- 
stantly employed. 

V.  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text-book.  A 
thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several  Christian  doc- 
trines, with  an  extended  examination  of  associated  questions 
and  controversies.  The  widest  liberty  is  given  for  questions  and 
discussions  on  the  various  topics  presented. 

VI.  APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  demand  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  bear- 
ings of  Christian  Doctrine  upon  the  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial organisms,  coupled  with  the  demand  for  a  more  diversified 
and  scientific  administration  of  religion  through  the  churches, 
has  now  been  met  at  Lombard  University  by  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology.  The 
course  of  study  provided  for  will  occupy  two  full  years  of  three 
terms  each,  five  terms  being  devoted  to  Sociology,  and  one  term 
to  Pastoral  Care. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  separate  courses  in  Sociology  is 
given  on  pages  47  and  48  of  this  catalogue. 

In  the  course  entitled  Pastoral  Theology  the  prime  object  is 
to  fit  the  pastor  for  the  practical  duties  of  his  position.  The  true 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  pastoral  office  is  carefully  inquired 
into;  suggestions  as  to  ministerial  decorum  in  and  out  of  the  pul- 
pit are  offered;  the  best  forms  for  administering  the  rites  of  the 
church  are  sought  in  harmony  at  once  with  usage  and  with 
good  sense;  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  questions  of  or- 
ganization, departmental  work,  and  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  church.  Other  topics  considered  will  be  re- 
vivals, missions,  denominational  obligations,  etc.  Hoppin's 
Pastoral  Theology  will  serve  as  a  hand-book,  and  the  subjects 
will  be  developed  by  copious  notes  and  illustrations. 

VII.    PHILOSOPHY. 

Two  years  are  given  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and  its  appli- 
cations to  religious  thought.     The  subjects  included  in  this  de- 
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partment  are  Psychology,  Metaphysic,  Ontology,  Anti-Theistic 
Theories,  Theories  of  Ethics,  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and 
Natural  Theology. 

VIII.    COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

The  work  of  the  students  consists  in  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  authorities  upon  the  great  Non-Christian  religions. 
Special  topics  are  investigated  and  reports  made  by  each  member 
of  the  class. 

IX.     CHURCH   HISTORY. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  occupies 
three  full  terms,  extending  throughout  the  second  year.  Fisher's 
Church  History  is  used  as  an  outline  text  book.  An  excellent 
library  in  this  department  affords  a  field  for  additional  reading 
and  investigation. 

X.    HOMILETICS. 

The  course  in  Homiletics  covers  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  idea  and  history  of  preaching  ;  lectures 
and  collateral  reading  on  the  idea  and  structure  of  the  sermon  : 
study  of  the  literary  and  exegetical  principles  of  the  homiletical 
use  of  texts  :  the  study  of  sermonic  literature  with  reference  to 
form,  expression,  and  sources  of  power  :  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  sermons,  which  are  criticised  by  instructor  and  stu- 
dents. In  the  Senior  year  attention  is  directed  especially  to 
invention  and  the  acquirement  of  a  specific  style  of  preaching. 

XI.    PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  pastoral  office  will  be  specially  studied.  The  spiritual, 
mental,  and  social  qualifications  of  the  minister  for  his  work 
will  be  noted,  and  his  administration  of  the  special  services  of 
the  church — baptism,  confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  marriage 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  liberal  portion  of  the  term  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  various  methods  of  church 
organization,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  minister  facility  in 
adapting  himself  to  parish  needs,  especially  to  those  peculiar  to 
the  locality  in  which  he  may  be  settled.     Spring  term. 

XII.    ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the  Divinity  School  are 
offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution  classes  in 
the  University,  but  also  receive  a  large  amount  of  individual 
training. 
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XIIL    COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  a  college  course  take 
such  studies  as  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Logic,  Psychology, 
and  Evolution,  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Divinity  students  are  also  permitted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Faculty,  to  pursue  other  studies  in  the  College.  Graduates  of 
the  Divinity  School  may  receive  the  additional  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  aggregate  of 
nineteen  full  courses  taken  in  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  beyond  the  full  requirements  of  the  Divinity  School 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
AND  ART. 
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Music  and   Art. 


Instruction  is  provided  in  the  various  branches  of  Music, 
Drawing-,  and  Painting-.  These  courses  are  distinct  from  the 
work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  and  unless 
otherwise  specified  do  not  count  toward  a  college  degree.  Stu- 
dents are  classed  and  registered  as  private  pupils  of  the  several 
instructors,  with  whom  arrangements  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
lessons.  Instruction  is  given  either  at  the  University,  or  at  the 
studios  and  instruction-rooms  of  the  teachers,  as  preferred. 

Instructors. 


H.   WILLIAM  DUBEE, 
Director  of  Department  of  Music,  and  Professor  of  Musical  Com- 
position, Piano  and  Organ. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 
Instructor  in  Singing. 

Mrs    DRUCIE  GILMORE  SYKES, 
Instructor  in  Violin,  Mandolin,  and  Guitar. 


M.  ISABELLE  BLOOD, 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 


MUSIC. 

A.    THEORETICAL  COURSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 

U    Harmony  (Music  \t  2f  3). 

Class-room  work,  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises, 
covering  Theory  of  the  elements  of  music,  triads,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  augmented  chords,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
modulation,  suspension,  and  harmonizing  of  melodies.  Text- 
books, Emery,  Richter,  and  Jadassohn.  Three  hours  a  week  fcr 
one  year. 
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2.  Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint  (Music  4,  5t  6). 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  daily  written  exercises,  based  on 
the  text  books  of  Richter,  Hauptand  others.  Only  students  who 
have  thoroughly  mastered  courses  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  admitted 
to  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.     Three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

3.  Fugue,  Canon,  Musical  Form,  and  the  Elements  of  Orchestration 
(Music  7,  8,  9). 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises.  Text-books, 
Prout,  Cherubini,  Riemann,  Berlioz.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
year. 

4.  History  of  Music  (Music  10), 

Introductory  course  on  the  lives  of  the  great  composers. 
Open  to  all  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are 
qualified  to  take  the  course.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  term 
(twelve  weeks). 

5.  History  of  Music  (Music  U ). 

Advanced  course  on  the  development  of  Music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  until  to-day,  with  special  reference  to  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  finished  No.  10.  Text-books,  Naumann,  Langhans, 
Riemann.     Three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  (twelve  weeks). 

6.  Acoustics. 

Theory  of  sound  in  its  connection  with  Music  and  musical 
instruments.  Open  to  students  who  have  finished  course  1. 
Text  books,  Helmholtz,  Tyndall. 

Music  1  to  9  to  count  each  as  a  credit  towards  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Music  10  and  11  each  as  a  half  credit. 

B.     PIANOFORTE  COURSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 
\.     Preparatory  Year. 

Five-finger  exercises ;  major  scales  in  their  simplest  forms 
and  combinations;  triads,  Easy  etudes  by  Koehler,  Loesch- 
horn,  Krause,  and  others.     Pieces,  memorizing  and  ear  training. 

2.     First  Grade. 

Five-finger  exercises ;  major  and  minor  scales  ;  Mason's 
Technics,  book  2;  chord  exercises  founded  upon  the  triad. 
Etudes  by  Loeschhorn,    Koehler,  Reinecke,    and   others.     Sona- 
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tineti  and  pieces  by    Clementi,    Diabelli,    Reinecke,    and  others. 
Memorizing,  ear-training-,  reading  of  four-handed  arrangements. 

3.  Second  Grade. 

Finger  exercises  and  scale  studies  continued.  Arpeggios  and 
the  trill.  Etudes  by  Eoeschhorn,  Heller,  Bertini.  Sonatinas  by 
Beethoven,  Kuhlau,  and  the  easiest  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  others.  Pieces  by  Merkel,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  and  others. 
Memorizing  and  sight-reading.  Reading  of  books  on  musical 
subjects.  The  study  of  Harmony  should  be  begun  in  connection 
with  No.  2  or  No.  3. 

4.  Third  Grade. 

Finger  exercises,  scales,  arpeggios,  continued.  Etudes  by 
Cramer,  Czerny  op.  299,  Heller  ;  Trill  Etudes  by  Doering.  So- 
natas by  Haydn,  Mozart  ;  Bach's  Inventions,  and  dementi's 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Chopin's  mazurkas,  preludes,  and 
waltzes.  Pieces  by  Dussek,  Field,  Gade,  Haendel,  Heller,  Men- 
delssohn, Reinecke,  Scharwenka,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
others.     Memorizing,  sight-reading,  and  public  performance. 

5.  Fourth  Grade. 

Daily  studies  by  Tausig.  Bach's  Well  Tempered  Clavichord. 
Etudes  by  Koehler,  op.  135,  Henselt,  Moscheles.  Sonatas  by  Bee- 
thoven, op.  10,  op.  13,  op.  26,  op  27  (No.  1),  op.  31.  Nocturnes  by 
Chopin  and  Field.  Haendel-Album  ;  Mendelssohn,  op.  6,  op.  14, 
op.  54.  Sonatas  by  Schubert.  Pieces  by  Gade,  Grieg,  Heller, 
Hummel,  Kullak,  McDowell,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  Weber, 
and  others.  Memorizing,  sight-reading,  analysis,  and  public 
perfortnance.     Accompaniment  of  the  singing  voice. 

6.  Fifth  Grade. 

Tausig's  studies.  Etudes  by  Chopin,  Thalberg,  and  Liszt. 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Schubert.  Concertos  by 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Concert  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Henselt,  Liszt,  McDowell,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Rubinstein,  Schu- 
mann, and  others.  Memorizing,  sight  and  score-reading,  anal- 
ysis, and  concert  playing. 

C.    PIPE  ORGAN  COURSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Students  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Organ  should 
have  completed  the  Second  Grade  of  the  Piano  Course. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  department  is  the  thorough  preparation 
of  church  organists.     Organ  students  should  also  make  a  con- 
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scientious  study  of  Solo  and  Chorus  Singing,  with  a    view  of  be- 
coming- efficient  chorus-masters  and  directors  of  church  music. 

The  study  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  History  of  Music 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  instrument. 

J.    First  Grade. 

Exercises  in  Pedal  Playing,  Ritter's  Organ  School,  hymns, 
construction  of  Interludes,  Modulation,  Transposing,  and  Ele- 
mentary Registration. 

2.  Second  Grade. 

Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  by  Buck,  Volkmar,  and  Schneider. 
Polyphonic  compositions  by  Rink,  Bach,  Fisher.  Easy  pieces 
by  Merkel,  Dubois,  Guilmant,  Mendelssohn,  and  others.  Regis- 
tration, Structure  of  the  Organ,  Choir  Accompaniment. 

3.  Third  Grade. 

Study  of  Sonatas  and  Fugues  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rhein- 
berger,  and  others.  Modern  compositions  of  German,  English, 
and  French  masters.     Choir  accompaniment. 

D.    VIOLIN  COURSES. 

Mrs.  Sykes. 
U    Preparatory  Grade. 

Elementary  exercises  in  position,  bowing,  etc.  Easy  exer- 
cises in  major  and  minor  keys  from  the  first  book  in  Wichtl's 
Violin  School.  Pleyel's  Duets,  and  twelve  studies  by  H.  E. 
Kayser,  op.  20.     Memorizing. 

2.  Intermediate  Grade. 

Studies  by  Kayer  and  Wohlfahrt.  Systematic  progress 
through  the  various  positions,  beginning  with  the  second  book 
of  F.  Hermann.  Studies  from  Schradieck  for  the  development 
of  techuic  and  pure  tone  qualities.  Selections  from  compositions 
by  Dancla,  Mazas,  Weiss,  DeBeriot ;  also  solos  and  fantasias 
based  upon  operatic  themes. 

3.  Advanced  Grade. 

Technical  studies  from  the  works  of  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode, 
together  with  duets,  trios,  and  quartets,  arranged  for  strings ; 
overtures;  sight-reading.  Sonatas  and  concertos  by  Bach, 
Haydn,  Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  DeBeriot,  Wieniawsky, 
Grieg,  and  others. 
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E.    MANDOLIN  AND  GUITAR  COURSES. 

Mrs.   Sykes. 

The  study  of  these  popular  instruments  has  become  a  favorite 
recreation  with  those  students  of  our  colleges  who  may  not  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  the  study  of  music  in  its  more 
serious  forms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  term  of  lessons  (twelve  weeks), 
a  "Lombard  Mandolin  Club''  will  be  organized,  with  rehearsals 
one  evening  a  week,  directed  by  Mrs.  Sykes.  The  Italian  method 
is  used  entirely  in  the  study  of  these  instruments,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  very  best  method  of  picking  the  strings  and  finger- 
ing, with  especial  attention  to  the  tone  quality  of  the  "tremolo," 
which  relieves  the  mandolin  of  much  of  its  so-called  monotony. 
Solos,  duets,  and  quartets  will  also  be  prepared  in  addition  to 
the  regular  club  work,  with  especial  numbers  to  be  given  by  the 
lady  members  of  the  club. 

This  department  will  have  the  added  benefit  of  the  help  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Tonello  and  Signor  Salvatore  Tomaso  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  music,  as  used  by  the  famous  Tomaso  Mandolin 
Orchestra,  of  Chicago. 

F.    VOICE  CULTURE. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 
\.     First  Grade. 

Fundamental  exercises  in  tone  placing,  breathing,  sustained 
tones,  according  to  the  Italian  method.  Technical  and  other 
studies  from  Concone,  and  Root's  Vocal  culture.     Easy  songs. 

2.  Second  Grade. 

Fundamental  exercises  continued.  Carpi's  Vocal  Studies, 
Bonaldi's  Vocalizes,  Vaccai's  Italian  Singing,  Book  1  of  Mar- 
chesi's  studies,  op.  21.  Songs  by  the  best  American,  German, 
and  French  composers. 

3.  Third  Grade. 

Vaccai's,  Marchesi's,  Sieber's  studies.  Recitative.  Cadenzas 
and  arias  from  the  best  operas  and  oratorios. 

G.    SIGHT-SINGING  AND    CHORUS  CLASSES. 
Professor  Dubee. 

J.     Elementary  Sight-Singing  Class. 

The  rudiments  of  Music,    the   intervals   of   the    Major  Scale, 
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exercises  in  one  and  two  parts,   and  easy  songs.       Ear-training. 
One  college  term. 

2.  Advanced  Class. 

Solfeggios  in  major  and  minor  keys,  three  and  four  part 
songs.     One  college  term. 

3.  Chorus  Class. 

Four  part  compositions,  glees,  sacred  and  secular  choruses 
from  our  best  classic  and  modern  composers.     Oratorios. 

Only  those  students  who  have  finished  the  work  done  in  the 
Advanced  Sight-Singing  Class  will  be  admitted  into  the  Chorus 
Class. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

A.  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Musical  Requirements. 

Five  grades  of  the  Piano  Courses,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  and 
11  of  the  Theoretical  Courses,  Acoustics,  and  one  year's  member- 
ship in  the  Chorus  Class. 

Literary  Requirements. 

English  Grammar,  English  Composition.  Rhetoric,  English 
and  American  Literature,  one  year  of  French  or  German. 

If  the  candidate  upon  entering  brings  satisfactory  proof  of 
proficiency  in  any  of  these  courses,  he  is  advised  to  take  one 
study  each  term  from  such  electives  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  the  Director  may  recommend. 

B.  THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 
Musical  Requirements. 

The  full  Organ  Course  :  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  and  11  of  the 
Theoretical  Courses  ;  and  Acoustics. 

Literary  Requirements. 

The  same  as  for  Piano  students. 

C.    THE  VOICE. 
Musical  Requirements. 

All  the  prescribed  studies  for  Voice  Culture  ;  grade  2  of  the 
Piano  Courses,  with  special  view  to  accompaniments  ;  and  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  10,  and  11  of  the  Theoretical  Courses. 

Literary  Requirements. 

The  same  as  for  Piano  students,  except  that  Italian  may  be 
substituted  for  French  or  German. 
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TUITION. 

(Tuition  must  be  paid  when  lesson-hours  are  assigned.) 

Pianoforte— [Per  term  of  twelve  weeks.]  — 
Private  Lessons^-One  hour  per  week,  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— one  half  hour  per  week,  $9.00. 
Private  Lessons— one  45  minutes  lesson  per  week,  $13.50. 
Class  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  each, 

In  classes  of  two,  $9.00. 

In  classes  of  three,  $6.00. 

Theoretical  Courses— 
Music  1  to  9,  each,  $5.00. 

Music  10  and  11.     For  students  who  take  no  other  course  at  the  same  time, 
each,  $3.75. 

(These  charges  include  term  incidentals.) 
Music  10  and  11.     For  students  who  take  another  course  with  one  of  these, 
each,  $1.75 
Voice  Culture— 

Charg-es  same  as  for  private  lessons  in  Piano  Playing. 

Violin— 

Private  lessons— two  lessons  per  week,  per  term,  $15.00. 
Mandolin  and  Guitar — 

Private  lessons— two  lessons  per  week,  per  term,  $12.00. 

Pipe  Organ — 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $24.00. 

In  classes  of  two,  one  hour  per  week,  each,  $15.00. 

Sight-Singing  Classes— 
Each,  $1.00. 

Chorus  Class— 

A  charge  of  $1X0  per  term  each  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  music  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Department. 

Piano  Practice— 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  school-pianos  is  as  follows  : 
One  hour  daily,  per  term,  $2.75. 
Two  hours  daily,  per  term,  $5.00. 
Three  hours  daily,  per  term,  $6.50. 
Four  hours  daily,  per  term,  $8.00. 

General  Remarks. 

Tuition  and  other  charges  must  be  paid  before  lesson  hours  are  assigned. 

In  cases  of  protracted  sickness  only,  will  a  proportionate  deduction  be  made 
from  term  charges. 

No  visitors  are  allowed  in  practice  rooms  during  practice  hours. 

All  concerts  and  recitals  given  by  the  school  of  music  or  its  faculty  are  free  to 
music  students. 

A  course  of  free  lectures  on  musical  culture  will  be  given  each  }ear  by  the 
Director. 

Free  rehearsals  for  club  practice  to  mandolin  and  guitar  pupils  will  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sykes. 
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DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

Miss  Blood. 

The  Art  Department  affords  a  practical  course  in  Drawing- 
and  Painting- to  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  designers, 
illustrators,  or  portrait  artists.  Regular  students  in  this  de- 
partment who  wish  to  take  the  entire  course  in  Art  will  be  given 
careful  training-  in  the  following-  branches  ;  Perspective  draw- 
ing ;  drawing  from  casts  in  charcoal  and  crayon:  still  life 
studies  in  crayon,  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel  ;  landscape  from 
nature  ;  and  copying-  from  good  studies. 

The  entire  course  will  occupy  from  two  to  three  years,  accor- 
ding to  the  ability  of  the  student  and  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  the  work.  A  thoroug-h  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  drawing- 
being  necessary  to  independent  work,  at  least  one  year's  work 
will  be  required  in  drawing  in  black  and  white  from  models  of 
simple  form,  casts,  still  life,  and  those  studies  which  will  best 
prepare  the  student  for  the  special  line  of  work  preferred. 

Students  may  enter  the  Art  Department  at  any  time;  and 
though  they  are  advised  to  take  a  full  course  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  lessons  in  any 
line  desired. 

While  portrait  work,  pen  and  ink  drawing-,  and  china  paint- 
ing are  not  required  in  the  regular  course,  credit  will  be  given 
for  good  work  in  any  of  these  branches  if  it  is  desired  to  substi- 
tute them  in  part  for  oil,  water  color,  or  pastel. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  History  of  Art  will  also  be  required 
of  students  wishing  to  graduate  from  this  department. 

Those  who  complete  the  full  course  will  be  entitled  to  a 
Diploma. 

The  tuition  fees  will  be  as  follows  : 

Drawing-  or  Sketching— 3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 
Painting-  in  Water  Colors— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Oil  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Portrait  and  China  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

If  pupils  in  Art  desire  four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special 
rates  are  made. 
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Students* 


HARMONY    AND    MUSICAL    COMPOSITION. 

Minnie  C.  Brown Clarinda,  la. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Leora  Crabtree   Marshalltown,  la. 

Helen  M.  Davies Bloomfield,  la. 

Claude  B.  Warner Avon. 

Frances  White Galesburg. 

HISTORY    OF    MUSIC. 

Minnie  C.   Brown Clarinda,  la. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Leora  Crabtree Marshalltowa,  la. 

Helen  M.  Davies Bloomfield,  la. 

Howard  E   Foster Galesburg. 

Mary  McAchran Bloomfield.,  la. 

PIANO. 

Minnie  C.   Brown Clarinda,  la. 

Elsa   Chapin Galesburg. 

Charles  Chapin   Galesburg. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Leora  Crabtree   Marshalltown,  la. 

Helen  M.  Davies Bloomfield,  la. 

Mabel  Griffith Hoopeston. 

Mary  McAchran Bloomfield,  la. 

Faith  Nash Galesburg. 

Ruth  Nash Galesburg. 

Katie  Overlander Galesburg. 

W.  S.  Small Galesburg. 

VOCAL    CULTURE. 

Anne  Mathews  Beadle Galesburg. 

Estelle  Blodgett Galesburg. 

Isal  Caldwell   Galesburg. 

Barlow  G    Carpenter Avon. 

Louise  Dary-Craig- Galesburg. 

Leora  Crabtree Marshalltown,  la. 

Alice  G.  Dayton Altona. 

Mrs.  E.  Edwards Galesburg. 
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Manie  Geyer   Galesburg. 

Vera  a  Cater-Horton Galesburg. 

Mabel  Lamereaux Galesburg. 

Anna  MacKay Galesburg. 

Maude  Maury Galesburg. 

Harriet  Murdoch Galesburg. 

Loreda  McKee Galesburg. 

Pearl  Glenn  O'Brien Galesburg. 

Jessie  L.   Pingree Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Mrs.  W .  S.   Pritchard Oneida. 

Edna  Lois  Rittenhouse Rio. 

Fannie  Shaw Oneida. 

Frank  Shaw Oneida . 

Glaza  Strong Galesburg. 

Edward  F.  Trego Hoopeston. 

Louise  Tryon Galesburg. 

Helen  B.  Welsh Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Erne  Wingert Shenandoah,  la. 

PUPILS  IN  ART. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Aldrich Galesburg. 

Effie  Anderson Galesburg. 

Maude  Andrew New  Salem. 

Alice  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Maude  Boydston Galesburg. 

Maude  Claycomb Eureka,  Kan. 

May  Cooper Galesburg. 

Mabel  Crocker Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  DuShane Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Larson Galesburg. 

A.  Marks Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Mercer Galesburg. 

Mabel  Munson Galesburg. 

Faith  Nash Galesburg. 

Jennie  Perrin Galesburg. 

Anna  Peterson Galesburg. 

Grace  Pickrell Galesburg. 

Georgia  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Martha  Stone Galesburg. 

Clara  Swartout Galesburg. 

Gem  Wikoff Galesburg. 
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General  Summary. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1897. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 13 

—  13 
Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 62 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 29 

RYDER  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1897. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 5 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Fourth  Year 5 

Third  Year 4 

Second  Year 6 

First  Year 4 

Special  Student 1 

—  20 

Music  and  Art. 

Students  in  Music 40 

Students  in  Art 22 

—  62 

191 

Names  entered  twice 31 

Total 160 
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Association  of  Graduates, 
1896-1897. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

LYMAN  McCARL,  Quincv. 

VICE   PRESIDENT, 

J.  E    WEBSTER,  Galesburg. 

SECRETARY, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Galesburg. 

TREASURER, 

JON  W.  GRUBB,  Galesburg. 

HISTORIAN, 

WILLIAM  T.  SMITH,   Galesburg. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

LYMAN  McCARL.  HENRY  M.    CHASE. 

Mrs    EMMA  L.  WING.  J.  E.  WEBSTER. 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 
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Graduates. 


The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.,  placed  immediately  after  a  name,  implies  that 
the  corresponding-  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.)  was  recived  on  graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached  is  deceased.  The  date  follow- 
ing designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

1856. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.  M   Manufacturer,  322  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M  Clergyman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeeley,  A.  M   Ex-M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.  *1889     Wellington,  Kan. 

Addie  Hurd  A.  M.  (Mrs.  Wm.  Van  Horn) 917  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Jennie  Miles,  A.  M.,  *1859  Decatur. 

1857. 

Fielding  B   Bond,  A.  B  ,  *1862 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown,  A.  B  ,  *1868 Maukato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  *1892 Meriden,  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Laning,  A.  B Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike,  B.  S Ex-Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1858. 


Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College, 

Chicago Elgin. 

Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B.,  *1891 Columbus,  O. 

1859. 

Hon.  George  W.  Elwell,  B.  S  .  *18G9 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S ...   Manufacturer,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorney,  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  Brower),  *1892  Chicago. 


1860. 


Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B R.  R.  Traveling  Agent,  Newton,  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,*  1860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbie,  A.  M Druggist,  Bushnell. 

James  Scott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,*  1860  Onarga. 

Albert  Sidney  Slater,  M.  S.,  M.  D Wataga. 


1861. 


Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M.,*  1869 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A.  M.,  D.  D Clergyman,  Pasadena,  Cal 

Henry  George  Pollock,  A.  M Clergyman,  Shelb3-ville,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Catlinj*  1867. Vinton,  la. 
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1862. 


Hon.  Edwin  Hurd  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ex-Minister  to  Brazil,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Capital  City  Brick  aid  Pipe  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Samuel  Alvus  Dow,  A.  M.,  M.  D Wy along,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B.  S.,*  18ti3 Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes,  A.  M Attorney,  Victor.  Colo. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  A.  M Attorney,  Osce  jla,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston,  M.  S Teacher,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

HarvejT  Rowell.  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S.,  Ex.  M.  C,  Attorney, 

1234  Columbine  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alfred  Henrj-  Trego,  A.  M Merchant,  Hoopeston 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M.,  M.  D Oskaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S„  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Ranstead) Elgin. 


1863. 


Samuel  Addison  Calhoun,  A.  B Reporter, ''Peoria  Herald,'' Peoria. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane  Biddlecome.  M.  S... Bookkeeper  Glendale  Furnace  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker,  L    A.,  (Mrs.  Neadi  *  1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles,  A.  M.  (Mrs.  Bullman) Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis) 2734  Prairie  Ave  ,  Chicajr'). 

Sarah  Jane  Pike.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger) Des  Moines.  la. 

1864. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S Teacher,  Albuquerque  Academy,  Albuquerque.  X.  M. 

Leslie  Greenwood,  A.  M with  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Laura  Lavinia  Pike,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell) 4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Josephine  Raymond,  A.  M.,  (Antioch  College),  (Mrs.  Maxwell) Champaign. 

Sallie  Raymond   L   A  ,  (Mrs.  Green) Champaign. 


1865. 


Elmore  Chase.  A.  M Teacher.  Albuquerque  Academy,  Albuquerque.  X.  M. 

John  Henry  McCormick,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal.  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin,  B.  S. ...  Teacher,  222  West  3rd  South  St., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1866. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.  M Farmer.  Eureka.  Kan. 

Hon.  Geo.  R.  Shook,  B.  S Teacher  and  Surveyor,  Goodland.  Kan. 

James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S.     ...   Attorney,  1002  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 
Emma  X.  H.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger) Villa  Park,  Cal. 

1867. 

William  Bryan  Carlock,  B.  S Attorney,  Bloom ington. 

William  Harvey  Woods,  B.  S  Farmer.  Mendota. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham.  L.  A..  M.  D   1623  Gaylord  St..  Denver.  Colo. 

1868. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B.,*  1870 Concord.  V  i. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorney,  Cherokee.  la. 
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Wellington  Smith,  B.  S.,*  1870 Anna  wan. 

Edward  Keys  Walbridge,  B.  S Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Girard,  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Cla3Tcomb,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Grubb) Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merrian  Kirk,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Kerr)*1879.. .  Chicago. 

Almeda  Beals,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Charles  Wickwire) Farming-ton. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Otis  Jones). .5859  Washing-ton  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Grace  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Holroyd) 

887  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Emeline  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,*  1881 Rocklord. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike,  L.  A.,  (Mrs   J.  Kirke  Keller) 

Artist,  Crecy  en  Brie,  Seine  et  Marne,  France. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Milnor) Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tenney,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Edwards  ,  *1871 Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  Emeline  Weston,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Woodman),  *1883 Portland,  Me. 

1869. 

Rauselden  Cooper,  B.  S  Attorney,  Oquawka 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M  Attorney,  189  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger,  B.  S Attorney,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 

Howard  Knowles,  B.  S., 

President  Galesburg  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Galesburg. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S  Attorney,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

John  Ewalt  Wiley,  B.  S Farmer,  El mwood. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton,  A.  M.  (Mrs.  Sam'lKerr) .  .1323  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Ella  May  Greenwood,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  S.  O.  Snyder), 

504  S.  First  St.,  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mary  Hartman.  L-  A.,  A.  M.  1888 Teacher  in  State  Normal  Univ.,  Normal. 


1870. 


Jared  Perkins  Blood,  A.  B Attorney,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Brown,  A.  M Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D Newport,  R.  I. 

Matthias  Crum,  M.  S Banker,  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  (Chicago  Univ.), 

Publisher  "The  Trnth,"  New  York  City. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson,  B.  S Manufacturer,  36  Main  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S .    ..       5859  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton,  M.  S Clerk,  Interior  Department,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Concord,  Vt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry),  *1883  Girard,  Kan. 

Flora  Amanda  Edwards,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Fargo) San  Antonio,  Cal. 

1871. 

Hon   Martin  Ireneus  Brower,  A.  M Attorney,  Fullerton,  Neb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M.,  *1884 Wa  Keeney,  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood.  A.  B Druggist,   Seneca,  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  A.  B..Att'y,  148  W.  Madison  St.,  Rm.  30,  Chicago. 
Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B..  ..Ex-Circuit  Judge,  Attorney,  Chicago. 

John  DeBolt  Stephenson,  B.  S.,  *1872 Dexter,  led. 

Ida  Bullock,  L.  A.  < Mrs.  Thatcher),  *1S94 Attleborough,  Mass. 

Hanna  Laura  Haight,  B   S Teacher,  Mendota. 

a^a   vlrvy  Hasbrook,  A.  M.  (Mrs.  Hale)   Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  JInowles,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Alspaugh) Washington,  Kan 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  A.  G.Dow) Galesburg. 
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1872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase,  B.  S Deput3*  U.  S.  Mining  Survej-or,  Boulder,  Col. 

Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B  . .  .Real  Estate,  2024  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alice  M.  Bingham,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Copelaud)   School  Trustee,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Mattie  Wilburn  Burford,  E.  A.  (Mrs.  Bates)        Merchant,  Wichita,  Kan. 

1873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  *1892 Eincoln,  Neb. 

Ada  D.  Bing-ham,  E.  A  ,  M.  D 1623  Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Ellen  M.  Brown,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  Salley).  *1883 Monroe,  Wis. 

Anna  E.  Nelson,  E.  A.  (Mrs.  Fuson)  Emporia,  Kan. 

Clara  Richardson,  E-  A.  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Claycomb) Farragut,  la. 

Sarah  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M 871  East  St.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


1874. 


William  Albrecht,  B.  S.,  *1878 Tiskilwa. 

Eugene  E.  Brunson,  B.  S..  M.  D Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S  Manufacturer,  Newton,  Kan . 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S  Teacher,  3958  Eangley  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Bridges  and  Levees,  Collier  ville,  Tenn. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  E.  A.  (Mrs.  Courtney ),  *1891     Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman,  B.  S Teacher,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1875. 

Charles  A.  Buck,  L.  A Merchant,  LeRoy . 

Lucien  J.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1886. .  .Clergyman,  927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Charles  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  (Tufts*, 

President  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Carrie  Brainard,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (St.  Lawrence Clergyman,  Little  Hocking,  O. 

Emma  S.  Collins,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Buchanan) Teacher,  Elgin. 

Eill ie  E.  Conger,  L.  A.,*  1877 Oneida. 

Genie  R.  Edwards,  E.  A., (Mrs.  Noteware)*  1888 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Nichols) St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pry ne,  L.  A Fauston,  S.  Dak. 

Luella  R.  Warner,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock) 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Mosca,  Colo. 


1876. 


Hon.  Jay  E.  Hastings,  B.  S.,*  1894 Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  M.  Risley). Harvard,  Neb. 

Stella  Hale,  E.  A Galesburg. 

Lottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L.  J.  Dinsmore) 927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Izah  T.  Parker,  A.  M.,*  1891  Banning,  Cal. 


1877. 


George  F.  S.  Baker,  A.  M.,*  1891 Goodenow. 

Charles  C.  Maynard,  A.  M Dentist,  97  S.  1st  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Clara  Z.  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun) 

2121  Bryant  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Emily  L.  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Galesburg. 

Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Lottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,*  1879 Tipton,  la. 

Ella  McCullough,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh; Galesburg. 

1878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick,  A.  B Supt.  City  Schools,  Clinton,  la. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Tufts) 

Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Shirley  C.  Ransom,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1892 Farmer,  Mt.  Holly,  Md. 

Adah  M.  Mariner,  M.  S Walnut  Grove. 

1879. 

Jon  W.  Grubb,  M.  S Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale,  A.  M Bank  Cashier,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Douglas  A.  Myers,  B    S Real  Estate  Agent,  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster,  B.  S Secretary  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

J.  Edwin  Webster,  B.  S Merchant,  Galesburg. 


1880. 


Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M.,  *  1895 Galesburg. 

William  H.  Livingston,  A.  B 1032  Garfield  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  A.  Parker,  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  Galesburg. 

Otto  H.  Swigart,  B.  S  Farmer  and  Stockman,  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf,  B.  S Stenographer,  689  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago 

Jennie  B.  Townsend,  B.  S.    (Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster) Galesburg. 

1881. 

George  F.  Hughes,  A.  B Attorney,  1303  Wilcox  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Milo  C.  Summers,  M.  S.,  War  Department  Clerk, 

314,  7th  Street,  Northeast,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes) J303  Wilcox  Ave.,  Chicago. 


1882. 


Reuben  D.  Bower,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  Barr_v. 

Henry  M.  Chase,  A.  M   Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Galesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart,  B.  S Farmer,  Dike,  Hitchcock  Co.,  Neb. 

Elmer  H.  West,  M.  S.,  *  1894 Yates  City. 

1883. 

Chas.  E.  Brewster,  A.  B.,  Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 

1770  Emerson  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  Weston  Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  D.  (Tufts)   Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Z.  Jones,  B.  S County  Surveyor  and  Farmer,  Galva. 

John  H.  Miles,  B.  S Farmer,  Garnett,  Col. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Brewster), 

1770  Emerson  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lizzie  E.  Furniss,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Moring), 

Teacher,  1347  Court  Place,  Denver,  Col. 

Emma  J.  Livingston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  T.  Wing)  Galesburg. 

Elma  E.  Williams,  A.  M Teacher,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
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J  884. 

Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  West) Yates  City. 

Gay  M.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet. 

Lulu  M.  Burt,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Cravens) Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  Professor  of  Biology, 

Cincinnati  University,  Loraine  Avenue,  Clifton,  O. 

Jay  Edwards,  M.  S County  Superintendent  Schools,  Amboy . 

Frank  R.  Jones.  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 


1885. 


Jennie  B.  Conger.  A.  M.  (Mrs.  Cong-er) 123  S.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney.  B.  S  .  *1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles) Garnett,  Col. 

Lizzie  B,  Hughes,  B    L.  (Mrs.  D.  Perry) Table  Grove. 

Ella  Suiter,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard),  *1894 Alexis. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  M.  S.. 

Master  in  Chancer}-  and  Attorney,  304  X.  Sixth  St.,  Ouincy. 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S. Attorney.  Galesburg. 

George  Crum,  B.  D Clergyman,  Owatonna.  Minn. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  D   Teacher.  Machias,  Wash. 


1886. 


Rainie  Adamson.  M.  S.  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Small) Teacher,  Machias,  Wash. 

L.Ward  Brigham,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,B.  D.  (Canton) Clergyman,  Victor,  X.  Y. 

John  M.  Davies,  M.  S Principal  of  Schools,  Minooka. 

Anna  H   Ebberd,  B.  S Teacher.  Lawrence.  Xeb. 

Alice  L.  Roberts,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Andrew) Xatioual  City,  Cal. 

Rachel  A.  Watkins,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  Dellgren).  B    D.  1894  Wilmington.  Del. 

August  Dellgren,  B.  D    Clergyman,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hiram  J.  Orelup.  B.  D   Clergyman,  Bristol.  X.  Y. 

1887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb,  A.  M Teacher,  Barry. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Morris,  A.  M U.  S.  Consul,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S Attorney,  908  Guarantee  Loan  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller.  B.  S Clerk,  Elgin. 

Jay  Welsh.  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

AlvaT.  Wing.  B.  S Merchant,  Galesburg. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Rockland,  O. 

Osgood  G.  Colegrove.  B.  D   Clergyman,  Blanchester,  O. 

Mary  Garard.  B.  D.  (Mrs  I   Rollin  Andrews' 3221  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Xeb. 


1888. 


Peter  F.  Hawley ,  B.  S Merchant,  Ralston,  la. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S  Manager  American  Well  Works.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Allen  W.  Lapham.  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  *1894 ...Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor.  B.  S  .Prest.  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute.  Xew  Florence,  Mo. 
Elfreda  L.  Shaffer,  B.  D.    Mrs.  Xewporti Clergyman,  Wauponsee. 

1889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor.  B.  S..  A.  B.. 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute.  Xew  Florence,  Mo. 
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George  E.  Dutton,  M.  S Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Sycamore. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B    S Teacher,  Bradford . 

Edward  P.  McConnell,  M.  S  Attorney,  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Allen  F.  Moore,  B.  S Merchant,  Monticello. 

Wil  Ham  T.  Smith,  M    S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Vanna  R.  Williams,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Slaughter) Galesburg. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  D.,  *1896 Riverside,  Cal. 

Carrie  A.  Rice,  B.  D Clerg3rman,  6013  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 


1890. 


Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S.,  A.  B Teacher,  Bradford. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S  ...    Merchant.  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Bret  H.  Brigham,  M.  S Attorney,  Sini,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Gaile  Uurston,  M.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S Stock  Dealer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh, B.  S.,  *1893 , Creston,  la. 

Anna  E.  Ross,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Lapham), 

Student  Women's  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S.,  *1894 Galesburg. 

Loring  Trott,  M.  S Merchant,  Corner  12th  and  Curtis  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

James  J.  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Anderson)  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Burtrust  T.  Wilson.  M.  S Professor  Gaudalupe  College,  Seguin,  Tex. 

Lillian  J.  Wiswell,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  P.  McConnell  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Thomas  Dotter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Marshalltown,  la. 

1891. 

Willard  J.  White,  A.  M  ,  M.  D Rio. 

M.  McClelland  Case,  M    S Conductor,  Galesburg- 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Case) Galesburg. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe,  M.  S Pittsfield. 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler) Bradford. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Delia  M.  Rogers,  B.  L Carmi. 

William  Franklin  Smith,  B.  D  ,*  1897 Whitewater,  Wis. 

1892. 

Frank  N.  Allen,  B.  S   Principal  City  Schools,  Martinsville. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  MS     Principal  City  Schools,  Camp  Point. 

Harry  A.  Blount,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Macomb. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Attorney,  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  M New  Windsor. 

Charles  W.  Elliott.  M.  S Jeweler,  Williamsfield. 

Grace  S   Harsh,  B.  S Creston,  la. 

Lissie  Seeley,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  Leonard  Crew) Salem,  la. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  M.  S Bank  Clerk,  Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wy man,  B.  S Broker  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  D  •   Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 

EffieK    (McCollum)  Jones,  B.  D.  (Mrs.  B.  W.  Jones)   Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 

George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

1893. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  A.  B Merchant,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 
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Carl  C.  Countryman,  A.  M Reporter,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  M.  Tompkins,  A.  M Bank  Clerk,  Avon. 

F.  Louise  Bradford,  B.  S Teacher,  Quincy. 

Richard  Brown,  M.  S Attorney,  Creston,  la. 

Kate  A .  Carlton,  B.  S Assistant  Postmaster,  Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr.,  M.  S  Attorney,  Galesburg-. 

States  Dickson,  B.  S Attorney,  Kewanee. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller,  M.  S Wyoming-. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell,  M.  S Teacher,  Cameron. 

Guy  A.  Long-brake,  B.L Student  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Varney,  B.  D  Clergyman,  Monroe,  Wis. 


1894 


William  Richard  Tapper,  A.  B Student  Harvard  Univ  .,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard,  B.  S Teacher,  Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger,  B.  S Galesburg. 

Joseph  Amos  Crum,  B.  S Student  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Maude  Alice  Crum,  B.  S Reporter,  Webster  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston,  B    S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith,  B.  S Merchant,  Denver,  Colo. 

Lucy  Titus,  B.  S Batavia,  O. 

Eliza  M.  Drake  Curtis,  B.  D.  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Everton) Clergyman,  Osage,  la. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgren,  B.  D Wilmington,  Del. 

Jasper  Leroy  Evertonr  B.  D Clergyman,   Osage,  la. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner,  B.  D.  (Mrs   L.  P.  Jonest. .   Clergyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Henry  LaFayette  Gillespie,  B.  D Clergyman,  West  Union,  la. 

Elijah  Emmet  Hamand,  B.  D Clergyman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Rett  E.  Olmstead,  B.  D Clergyman,  Hamiltan,  O. 

Margaret  Titus,  B.  D.  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Olmstead) Clergyman,  Hamilton,  O. 

Albert  Ernest  Menke,  Ph.  D Chemist,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler,  Ph.  D  Teacher,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


1895. 


John  McDuffie,  Ph.  D Teacher,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Lucille  Bragg,  A.  B  Clerk,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

William  Robert  Chapin,  B.  S., 

Medical  Student  State  University,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Frank  Loren  Conger,  A.  B Pharmacist,  Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Conle}-,  A.  B Marshalltown,  la. 

Mabel  Dow,  A.  B Galesburg. 

Robert  Pinckney  Higgins,  B.  S Teacher,  Monmouth. 

John  Richard  Stanley,  A.  B Agricultural  Implement  Dealer,  Stronghurst. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins,  A.  B Avon. 

Albert  Orin  Wakefield,  A.  B Law  Student  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Cheney,  B.  D Clergj-man,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans,  B.  D Clergyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Charles  Robert  Jones,  B.  D Clerg3rman,  Marseilles. 

Thomas  Francis  Rayon,  B.  D Clergyman,  Atwater  Center,  O. 

1896. 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Mitchell) Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Fred  Leo  Camp.  A.  B Druggist,  Galesburg. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  O.  C.  Evans) Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Almira  Lowry  Cheney,  A.  B Saybrook. 

Elice  Crissey,  A.  B « Boston,  Mass. 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh,  A.  B Law  Student,  Creston,  la. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  Jr.,  A.  B Osceola,  la. 

Marion  Alice  Kendall,  A.  B Brockton,  Mass. 

Harry  Magee  Lessig-,  A.  B Teacher,  Knoxville. 

Ralph  Grierson  Kimble,  A   B Clergyman,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Iva  Delia  Myers,  A.  B Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn,  A.  B Clerk,  Boston,  Mass. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew,  A.  M Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  A.  B.  McGill)   Peoria. 

James  Alvin  Clark,  B.  D Clergj-man,  Clinton. 

Charles  William  Edward  Gossow,  B.  D Clergyman,  Oshkosn,  Wis. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton,  B.  D Clergyman,  Charles  City,  la. 

Eugene  South  wick,  B.  D Clergyman,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 
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Honorary  Degrees* 


The  degree  placed  immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred by  Lombard  Universit3*. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  b}~  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred  by  Lombard 
University. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  by  another  institution, 
the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.  D Ex-President  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton,  N   Y. 

1860.  *Ansel  Streeter,  A.  M Weston,  Mo. 

1862.  *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.. Principal  Theological  School,  Canton.  X.  Y. 

1862.  Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis,  A.  M Chicago. 

1863.  *Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  (Harvard) Chicago. 

1864.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1864.  *Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse,  A.  M  ;  M.  D Rutland,  Vt. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard,  A.  M Wheaton. 

1865.    *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell,  A.M.;  D.  D.  (St.  Lawrence) Detroit,  Mich. 

1867.    *Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  A.  M Denver,  Col. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  A.  M Haverhill,  Mass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  Lefevre,  D.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1868.    William  B.  Powell,  A.  M.. Washington,  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle,  A.  M.;  D.  D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1869.  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson,  A.  M.;  D.  D.  (Buchtel). Pasadena,  Cal. 

1869.     Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry,  A.  M  Washington,  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  A.  M   Boston,  Mass. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin.  A.  M  Omaha,  Neb. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  A.  M  Chicago. 

1870.     Daniel  Lovejoy  Hurd,  A.  M.;  M.  D 

1870.    Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders,  D.  D Rockport,  Mass. 

1870.    *Rev.  Alfred  Constantine  Barry,  D.  D Lodi.   Wis. 

1872.    *Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1867 Denver,  Col. 

1872.     Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman,  A.  M   Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.    *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M U.  S.  A.,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1872.     *Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson,   Wis. 

1875.  *  Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Ph.  D.;  A.  B.  1857  ;  A.  M.  1860 Meriden,  Conn. 

1S76.    Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D.;  A.  M   1859  Canton,   N.  Y. 

1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1870   Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  O.  Cone,  D.  D President  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 

1879.     Elias  Fraunfelter,  Ph.  D Superintendent  of  Schools,  Akron,  O. 

1879.    Milton  L.  Comstock,  Ph.  D Professor  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  D.  D   Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  A.  M   Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.M..  .  Countj'  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galesburg. 

1886.  Rev.  L.  J.  Dinsmore,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1875     Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1864 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1887.     Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D Albion.  N    Y. 

1887.    Hon.  Lewis  E.  Payson,  LL.  D Pontiac. 

1887.     Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City,  la. 


^Deceased. 
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1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

1888.  Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.M.;  M.  D Chicago. 

1888.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Conklin,  A.  M Springfield,  Mass. 

1888.  Mary  Hartman,  A.  M.;  L.  A.  1869 Normal. 

1890.  Rev.  Jacob  Straub,  D   D  Chicago. 

1890.  George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1890.  Carl  F.  Kolbe,  Ph   D Akron,  O. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  LL.  D  ;  D.  D., 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,   Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D., 

Professor  Divinitj*  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

1892.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M  ;  B.  S.  1878  Mt.  Holly,  Md. 

1893.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1869  Omaha,  Neb. 

1893.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1883  Webster  City,  la 

1893.  John  Houston  Finley,  Ph.  D     President  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1893.  Charles  Lori ng  Hutchinson,  A.  M Chicago. 

1894.  Rev.  Royal  Henry  Pullman,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1872  .   Baltimore,  Md. 

1894.  Rev.  George  B.  Stocking,  D.  D Galesburg. 

1895.  Rev.  Aaron  Aldrich  Thayer,  D.  D  La  Grange. 

1895.  Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  Canfield,  Ph.  D. ;  D.  D Chicago. 


*Daceased. 
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Acknowledgments  of   Donations   During    1896-97, 


GYMNASIUM  FUND: 

Donations  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  new  gymnasium  have  been 
received  from  the  following  persons:  — 

Graduates,  Former  Students,  and  Friends:  James  L.  Lombard,  H.  L.  Karr,  Jon 
W.  Grubb,  Mrs.  Anna  Chappell  Gunnell,  Robert  G.  Chappell,  Grace  S.  Harsh, 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Mitchell,  Lake  W.  Sanborn,  R.  E.  Olmstead,  John  McDuffie,  Mrs. 
Fannie  E.  Brewster,  Lyman  McCarl,  P.  I.  Hale,  H.  A.  Blount,  W.  W.  Burson, 
Elma  E.  Williams,  H.  A.  Jones,  D.  A.  Myers,  R.  C.  Hunt,  O.  P.  Bostwick,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Cowan,  Ethel  M.  Tompkins,  G.  E.  Dutton,  Jay  Welsh,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cook 
Evans,  C.  A.  Webster,  J.  P.  and  J.  H.  Blood,  Mrs.  Lois  A.  Wilcox,  John  S. 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Webster,  Mary  Townsend,  Douglas  L-  Dunavan,  H.  M. 
Chase,  S.  B.  Conger,  Oliver  Crissey,  Mrs.  Linora  M3'ers  Bower,  R.  D.  Bower, 
C.  R.  Jones,  J.  J.  Miles,  James  A.  Clark,  Mrs.  Mary  Garard  Andrews,  W.  F. 
and  Rainie  A.  Small,  Lizzie  H.  Perry,  B.  W.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  H. 
Schuler,  Elvira  L.  Melton,  Charles  H.  Lippincott,  Edward  L.  Shinn,  George  W. 
Skilling,  E.  E.  Hamand,  O.  C.  Evans,  J.  L.  Everton,  G.  B.  Chapin,  Mrs.  Eliza 
M.  Everton.  C.  C.  Maynard,  Lina  Morris,  Egbert  T.  E.  Becker,  Ida  Gal- 
breath,  Alta  M.  Claycomb,  Anna  L.  Brainard,  Carrie  W.  Brainard,  Scott 
Wike,  Ella  M.  Grubb,  Mrs.  Dr.  Rooney,  A.  L.  Clark,  Mrs.  Mary  Pingree, 
Amos  Prouty,  Daisy  and  Vada  Wiswell,  Loren  Stevens,  H.  M.  Willsie,  H.  L. 
Karr,  Jr.,  Delia  M.  Rogers,  J.  R.  Stanley,  Howard  Knowles,  C.  E.  Nash,  Fred 
Townsend,  J  C.  Simpson,  Mary  J.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Alspaugh,  Mrs  Mary 
Brown,  Thomas  Dotter,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bullman,  Josephine  P.  Cranston,  Lizzie 
F.  Moring,  Josiah  Grout,  J.  L.  Mecorney,  W.  E.  Leavitt,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
Ollie  Taj-lor,  George  B.  Stocking,  Mrs.  George  Chapman,  Henry  L.  F.  Gilles- 
pie, Frank  Y.  Greene,  Mrs.  Martha  Garner  Jones,  O.  G.  Colegrove,  Winnie  H. 
Gallup,  William  P.  Dutton,  W.  R.  Tapper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Crum,  W.  T. 
Smith,  S.  H.  Felt,  Allen  Peterson,  Fletcher  Carney,  Stella  Hale,  B.  F.  Arnold, 
James  O'Connor,  D.  P    Wild,  Crocker  &  Robbins. 

Class  of'ql:  Frank  P.  Anderson,  George  H.  Ashworth,  Loetta  F.  Boyd,  Flora 
May  Cutter,  Benjamin  Downs,  Nina  A.  Harris,  Fred  Louis  Holcomb,  Theodore 
Lindquist,  Edward  M.  Minor,  George  B.  Rogers,  W.  W.  Slaughter,  Carrie  A. 
Stickney,  Elmer  J.  Tapper,  Simeon  L.  Taylor,  Claude  B.  Warner,  Guy  H. 
Weeks,  Frances  White,  Fred  M.  Yamaguchi. 

Undergraduates:  Mervin  W.  Allen,  Alice  H.  Bartlett,  Fred  H.  Bell,  J.  J.  Bull- 
man,  Fay  Bulluck,  Anna  J.  Coolidge,  Hortense  L.  Cowan.  Howard  E.  Foster, 
Carl  J.  Fletcher,  Eugene  M.  Holroyd,  Walter  A.  Johnson,  Geo.  R.  Longbrake, 
Edwin  J.  McCullough,  Helen  A.  Miles.  Charles  W.  Orton,  Grace  Olive  Pingrey. 
Burt  G.  Shields,  May  Iva  Steckel,  Mamie  E.  Thorn,  Lora  A  Townsend,  Edward 
F.  Trego,  Earle  W.  Watson,  Fred  L.  Washburn.  Emory  S  Crane,  Charles  N. 
Leemon,  John  A.  Leemon,  Henry  F.  Lombard,  Jessie  L.  Pingre3',  Royal  P.  Wis- 
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well,  Charles  S.  Kyler,  Lewis  Robinson,  Jr.,  Oluf  Tandberg,  Lloyd  Champlaiu, 
Barlow  G.  Carpenter,  J.  W.  Slaughter,  Frank  B.  Bishop,  William  D.  Buchanan, 
Ludvig  Espersen,  Leora  A.  Crabtree. 

LIBRARY. 

Mrs.  Elenor  Townsend,  Mrs.  J.  K  Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  E  B.  Hill,  Rev. 
A.  C.  Grier,  Dr.  N.  White,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  C.  Garst.  Cyrus  McCormick,  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School,  John  McDufne,  Howard  Knowles,  Lyman  McCarl, 
Albert  Webster,  Henry  C.  Morris. 

OTHER  DONATIONS. 

Oil  portrait  of  Benjamin  Lombard,  donated  by  James  L.  Lombard. 
Crayon  Portrait  of   William    Henry    Ryder,    D.    D.,   donated   by  Mrs.   W.   W. 
Washburn. 
Transit  and  Level  loaned  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Throop. 
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Acknowledgments  of  Donations,  95. 

Admission  03'  certificate,  26. 

Admission  by  examination,  25. 

Admission  by  promotion  from  Prepar 
atory  School,  26. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing-,  26. 

Advanced  degrees.  27. 

Advisory  Courses,  28. 

Applied  Christianity,  68. 

Apportionment  of  time,  7. 

Association  of  Graduates,  83. 

Astronomy,  41. 

Bequests.  14. 

Bible  Study,  67. 

Biology,  43. 

Board  of  Trustees,  4. 

Board  of  Visitors,  5. 

Botany,  44 

Calendar,  3. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1897,  22. 

Catalogues,  14. 

Chapel  Exercises,  8. 

Chemistry,  42,  60. 

Church  History,  45,  69. 

Comparative  Study  of  Religions,  69. 

Courses  of  study  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  58. 

Course  of  study  in  Divinity  School, 
62,  66. 

Degrees  conferred  in  1896,  21,  65. 

Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. 28,  67. 

Divinity  School,  61. 

Drawing  and  painting,  49,  79. 

Economics,  46,  60 

Elective  system,  6,  28. 

Elocution^  50,  58,  69. 

English,  32,  58. 

English  Literature,  33. 

Ethics,  49. 

Evolution,  44. 

Expenses,  11. 

Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  20. 

Faculty  of  Divinity  School,  64. 

Fine  Arts,  49. 

French,  34. 

General  Summary  of  Students,  82. 

Geology,  44. 

German,  35. 

Grades  of  Scholarship,  7. 

Graduates,  84. 

Graduation,  27. 

Graduation  in  Music.  77. 

Greek,  37,  59,  67. 

Gymnasium,  9,  51. 

Hebrew,  39,  67. 

History,  44,  60. 


Histor3'  of  Universit3',  6. 

Horn  i  let  ics,  69. 

Houorar3'  Degrees,  93. 

Hours  of  Recitations,  54. 

Jurisprudence,  46. 

Laborator3',  8. 

Ladies'  Hall,  10. 

Latin,  36,  58. 

Librae,  9. 

Location,  b. 

Lombard  Letter,  11. 

Lombard  Review,  11. 

Logic,  48. 

Mandolin  and  Guitar  Courses.  76 

Mathematics,  39,  59. 

Metaplnsics,  48. 

Mineralog3-.  44. 

Museum,  9. 

Music,  49,  72. 

Non-Resident  Students,  27. 

Officers  of  Board  of  Trustees,  5. 

Officers  of  Universit3',  15. 

Organization,  18. 

Pastoral  Theology,  69. 

Pecuniae  Aid,  14,  63. 

Philosophy,  48,  68. 

Physical  Geograph3%  60. 

Pli3*sics,  41. 

Physiolog3r,43. 

Pianoforte  Courses,  73. 

Pipe  Organ  Courses,  74. 

Preparatoo*  School,  55. 

Prizes,  11. 

Ps3'cholog3*,  48. 

Reading  Room,  9. 

Recitations  and  Credits,  32. 

Requirements  for  Admission,  25. 

Scholarships,  14. 

Septemvirate,  7. 

Sight  Singing  and  Chorus,  76. 

Societies,  11. 

Sociology,  47. 

Standing  Committees,  17. 

Students    in    the    College    of   Liberal 

Arts,  23. 
Students  in  the  Divinity  School,  65. 
Students  in  Music  and  Art,  80. 
Students  in  the  Preparatory  School,  57. 
Systematic  Theolog3T,  68. 
Tabular  view,  54. 
Theoretical  Courses  in  Music,  72. 
Tuition  and  Incidentals,  12,  78,  79. 
Universit3'  Year,  7. 
Violin  Courses,  75. 
Voice  Culture,  76. 
Zoology,  43. 
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University  Calendar* 


March  8— Tuesday Third  Term  begins. 

March  8— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  26,  27— Thursdav.  Friday Examinations. 

May  29— Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon 

May  30 — Monday-,  Evening Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

May  31— Tuesday Field  Day. 

May  31— Tuesday Class  Day. 

May  31 — Tuesday Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Graduates. 

May  31— Tuesday,  Evening Exhibition  of  Department  of  Elocution. 

June  1— Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  1 — Wednesday',  Evening Commencement  Concert. 

June  2 — Thursday- Commencement  Day. 

Summer  Vacation, 

Sep.  5— Monda3' Entrance  Examinations. 

Sep.  6 — Tuesday Beginning  of  the  University  Year. 

Sep.  6— Tuesday First  Term  begins. 

Sep.  6— Tuesdaj',  8  a.  m Registration. 

Nov.  22,  23— Tuesda3*,  Wednesday Examinations. 

Nov.  24— Wednesday- First  Term  ends. 

Thanksgiving  Vacation, 

Nov.  29— Tuesday Second  Term  begins. 

Nov.  29— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

Dec.  22 — Thursday Last  Da3T  of  Recitations  preceding  Christmas  Recess. 

Christmas  Recess, 

1899. 

Jan.  3— Tuesday Recitations  of  Second  Term  Resumed. 

Jan.  27— Frida3%  Evening Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 

Feb.  22— Wednesday Holiday-,  Washington's  Birthda3'. 

March  2,  3— Thursda3',  Frida3' Examinations. 

March  3 — Friday- Second  Term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation, 

March  7—  Tuesday^ Third  Term  begins. 

March  7— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  25,  26— Thursda3',  Friday Examinations. 

May  28— Sunda3* Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  29— Monday Field  Day. 

May  29— Monda3' Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

May  30— Tuesday Class  Day. 

May  31— Wednesda3' Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

May  31 — Wednesda3- Annual  Meeting  of  Association  of  Graduates. 

May  31 — Wednesda3',  Evening Commencement  Concert. 

June  1— Thursday Commencement  Day. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  Trustees, 


Charees  Eeewood  Nash,  D.  D.,  Lx-Officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Brown,  Galesburg 1898. 

James  L.  Lombard,  Jr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1898. 

Thomas  Lowry,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1898. 
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W.  W.  Washburn,  Galesburg 1901. 

Hon.  Samuee  Kerr,  185  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 1901. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,  Creston,  lozva 1901. 

Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.  D.,  Webster  City,  Iowa 1901. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  Galesburg 1902. 
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Each  Universalist  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard 
University  as  its  Institution  of  Learning,  is  entitled  to  send  two 
visitors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
University  and  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 

Illinois.— Char ees  L.  Hutchinson,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Rexford, 
Blue  Island. 

Indiana.— Mrs.  Wiee  S.  Stewart,  111  Monroe  St.,  Muncie; 
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Wisconsin.— Mrs.  O.  C.  Evans,  Fort  Atkinson;  Rev.  C.  W.  E. 
Gossow,  Oshkosh. 
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GENERAL  STATEHENT. 


LOCATION. 


Lombard  University  is  located  in  Galesburg,  Knox  County, 
Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
noted  for  its  public  buildings,  its  elegant  churches,  and  the  good 
order,  intelligence,  thrift,  and  refinement  of  its  people. 

Galesburg-  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts  of 
the  West;  being  the  centre  of  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  system, 
leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R., 
connecting  with  the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  direct 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
city,  and  may  be  readily  reached  by  the  electric  cars,  which  run, 
at  frequent  intervals,  along  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  thirteen 
acres  in  extent,  and  affords  ample  space  for  base  ball,  foot  ball, 
tennis,  and  other  athletic  sports.  A  large  part  is  planted  with 
trees,  which  have  been  growing  many  years  and  have  attained 
noble  size  and  graceful  forms.  Among  them  are  pines,  larches, 
hemlocks,  cedars,  maples,  elms,  ash-trees,  tulip-trees,  and  others, 
embracing  about  forty  species.  The  trees  and  lawns  are  well 
kept  and  cared  for,  and  the  beaut)r  of  the  surroundings  thus  cre- 
ated is  a  pleasing  and  attractive  feature  of  the  University. 

HISTORY. 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  was  invested  with  College  powers  in  1853,  and 
took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  (in  honor  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lombard,  at  that  time  the  largest  donor  to  its  properties )  in  1855. 
It  vvas  one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  country  to  admit  young- 
women  as  students  on  the  same  terms  with  young  men,  allowing 
them  to  graduate  in  the  same  class  and  with  the  same  honors. 
The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1856.  The  Divinity  School  was 
opened  September  5,  1881. 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the  educational 
principle  that  the  selection  of  studies,  in   some  degree,  at  least, 
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should  be  adapted  to  the  needs,  tastes,  and  talents  of  the  student. 
At  Lombard  this  principle  is  fully  recognized,  and  the  greatest 
liberty  is  given  to  students  in  the  choice  of  their  studies.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  distinct  educa- 
tional gain  to  a  student  in  pursuing  a  well  matured  and  logically 
developed  course  of  study.  The  method  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
reconcile  these  important  principles  of  education  at  Lombard  is 
fully  explained  on  page  29. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  begins  early  in  September  and  closes  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  approximately  equal 
length. 

Students  should,  if  possible,  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
University  j-ear,  since  much  of  the  work  is  arranged  progres- 
sively from  that  date.  They  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  any  term,  and  may  elect  the  studies  for 
which  they  are  fitted. 

Commencement  Day  occurs  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  University  are  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

From  the  course  of  study  offered,  each  student  is  expected  to 
elect  work  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  him  profitably  em- 
ployed. In  all  full  courses  each  recitation  occupies  one  hour. 
Absence  from  a  recitation  will  forfeit  the  mark  in  that  study  for 
the  da}'. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  the  standing  of  a  student  in  each  of 
his  courses  will  be  expressed,  according  to  his  proficiency,  by 
one  of  four  grades,  designated  respectively  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D. 

The  grade  is  determined  by  attendance,  quality  of  recitations 
or  laboratory  work,  occasional  examinations,  written  exercises, 
and  such  other  tests  as  the  instructor  in  the  course  may  impose. 

Grade  C  is  the  lowest  which  will  be  accepted  in  any  study  in 
order  that  it  may  count  as  a  credit  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
requirement  for  graduation. 

If  the  term  standing  falls  below  Grade  C,  the  student  may 
still  have  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  his  proficiency  in  the 
work  of  the  course  by  passing  a  thorough  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  term;  but  if  he  fails  to  attain  Grade  C  in  this  exam- 
ination, no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 
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Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  any  study  shall  not  elect 
more  than  three  courses  for  the  succeeding-  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  C  in  one  or  more  studies,  shall 
not  elect  more  than  three  and  one-half  courses  for  the  succeed- 
ing term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  two  or  more  studies, 
shall  not  elect  more  than  four  courses  for  the  succeeding  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  one  course,  shall  not 
elect  more  than  four  and  one-half  courses  for  the  succeeding 
term. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES. 

Religious  exercises,  at  which  attendance  is  required,  are  con- 
ducted daily  in  the  college  chapel. 

With  the  view  of  imparting  additional  interest  and  value  to 
these  exercises,  relieving  them  of  mere  formalitjs  brief  ad- 
dresses by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  invited  speakers  upon 
practical  life  questions  or  upon  topics  of  the  day,  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time.  Once  a  week  certain  of  the  students  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  short  extemporaneous  talks  upon  subjects  of 
their  own  choosing.  At  intervals,  also,  special  musical  numbers 
will  be  introduced  by  the  Director. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  experimentation.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Physics  through  a 
series  of  Laboratory  experiments,  which  they  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistr}-,  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Each  student  in  chemistry  has  a  desk  pro- 
vided with  gas,  water,  re-agents,  and  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  Laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General 
Chemistry,  and  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analjsis. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  contains  valuable  collections  duly  classified  and 
arranged,  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  collec- 
tion of  corals  is  especially  fine.  A  fine  collection  of  minerals, 
birds  and  ethnological  specimens,  the  loan  of  A.  B.  Cowan,  Esq., 
a  former  citizen  of  Galesburg,  is  known  and  designated  as  the 
Cowan  collection. 
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LIBRARY. 


The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  seven  thousand, 
volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  University  building-  and  is  open 
daily.  The  books  are  systematically  arranged  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess. They  may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  upon  application 
to  the  Librarian.  A  complete  card  catalogue,  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  plan,  is  a  convenience  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Library. 

READING  ROOM. 

A  Reading  Room  under  the  auspices  of  a  Reading  Room  Asso- 
ciation is  supported  by  the  voluntary  efforts  and  contributions  of 
the  students,  faculty  and  friends.  The  leading  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  kept  on  file.  The  Reading  Room  is  open  daily, 
except  Sundays,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  from  8:00  a.  m.  until 
6:00  p.  m. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  building  50x80  feet  on  the  ground.  On 
the  ground  floor,  besides  the  Gymnasium  proper,  there  is  a  large 
room,  at  present  used  as  a  recitation  room  by  the  instructor  in 
elocution,  which  can  be  thrown  into  the  main  room  by  withdraw- 
ing the  movable  partitions.  There  is  also  a  stage,  equipped  with 
a  moderate  outfit  of  scenery,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elocution.  A  gallery  runs  around  the  building,  afford- 
ing a  suitable  running  track  for  indoor  practice.  The  basement 
contains  bathrooms  and  lockers,  and  other  conveniences. 

Regular  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  will  be  required  of  all 
students.  The  exercise  will  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director  in 
accordance  with  the  prescription  of  the  medical  examiner.  It  is 
intended  that  the  instruction  shall  be  thoroughly  scientific,  aim- 
ing not  so  much  at  special  muscular  or  athletic  development,  as 
at  a  sound  physical  culture  which  is  the  true  basis  of  health  and 
so  of  energy  and  endurance. 

A  uniform  charge  of  two  dollars  per  term  for  the  use  of  the 
Gymnasium  will  be  assessed  upon  every  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  LADIES'  HALL. 

The  new  Ladies'  Hall,  completed  and  first  opened  for  use  in 
the  Fall  of  1896,  is  a  thoroughly  modern  building  and  complete 
in  all  its  appointments.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas, 
fitted  with  sanitary  plumbing,  including  porcelain  baths,  closets, 
lavatories,  etc.,  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  a  well 
equipped  home.  The  hall  will  accommodate  forty  young  ladies, 
and  all  non-resident  lady  students,  unless  permission  is  obtained 
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from  the  President  to  live  elsewhere,  are  expected  to  make  their 
home  in  this  building-. 

Each  room  is  finished  with  hard  wood  floor  and  furnished 
with  bedstead,  springs,  mattress,  chairs,  desk,  dresser,  and  rugs. 
The  occupants  are  expected  to  furnish  bedding-,  pillows,  towels, 
napkins,  to  pay  for  washing  of  said  articles,  and  to  keep  their 
own  rooms  in  order. 

The  charg-e  for  room  rent  and  board  is  $4  per  week  for  each 
person.  A  limited  number  of  rooms  may  be  had  for  S3. 50  and 
53.75.  Where  one  person  occupies  a  double  room  from  choice  an 
extra  charge  of  50  cents  a  week  will  be  made;  but  the  privilege 
of  assigning-  two  persons  to  such  room  is  reserved.  Bills  must 
be  paid  weekly  in  advance. 

Board  will  be  furnished  to  students  of  the  University  who  do 
not  have  rooms  in  the  Hall  for  $2.75  a  week,  payable  in  advance. 
This  privilege  is  extended  to  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  the 
ladies. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Hall  should  be  made  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Webster,  Gales- 
burg;  at  other  times  to  the  lady  in  charge,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Hadley. 

THE  LOMBARD  REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is  published 
monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record  of  College  events, 
and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  friends  and 
Alumni  of  the  University. 

THE  LOMBARD  LETTER 

is  a  small  monthly  publication  issued  by  the  college  administra- 
tion as  a  medium  of  announcements  and  appeals.  Subscription 
25  cents.     Sample  copies  sent  on  application. 

SOCIETIES. 
The  Erosophian. 

The  Erosophian  Society  was  organized  January  29, 1860.  Any 
gentleman  connected  with  the  College  or  Divinity  School  is  eli- 
gible to  membership,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  so- 
ciety. Its  regular  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  evening-  of  each 
week.  The  literary  exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates,  and 
essays. 

The  Zetecalian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  ladies  cf  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays,  historical  nar- 
rations, and  general  discussions.     Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
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Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week.  The  Society  occupies  a 
room  well  furnished  and  especially  fitted  up  for  its  use.  The 
officers  are  elected  quarterly. 

PRIZES. 
J.     The  Swan  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Oratory  are  offered  annually  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  of  Chicago.  They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively.  The  contest  for  these 
prizes  is  held  in  January. 

2.     The  Townsend  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Declamation  are  offered  annually 
by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  of  Sycamore.  They  are  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respective^.  The  contest  for 
these  prizes  is  held  during-  Commencement  week. 

EXPENSES. 
Boarding. 

Good  board,  including  fuel  and  light,  may  be  obtained  at 
$3.25  per  week  and  upwards. 

In  some  cases  students  board  themselves.  This  method  of 
boarding  is  especially  adapted  to  students  living  near  Galesburg 
and  coming  from  the  same  family  or  neighborhood.  Unfur- 
nished rooms  ma)r  be  hired  at  $2.50  per  month.  The  whole  cost 
of  living  in  this  way  need  not  exceed  $2.50  per  week. 

The  yearly  expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set  down  as 
follows: 

To  those  who  board  themselves — 

Room-rent,  boarding-,  fuel  and  light,  at  S2.50  per  week S  95  00 

Charges  for  incidentals,  per  annum 6  00 

Gymnasium  charge 6  00 

Washing,  estimated  for  the  >ear 15  00 

Books 15  00 

Total $137  00 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  families,  the 
cost  will  be  $4  per  week  for  boarding,  fuel,  and  light,  making  an 
addition  to  the  foregoing  estimate  of  $57  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfortable, 
home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 

The  charge  for  room  rent  and  board  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  is 
$3.75  to  $4.25  per  week  for  each  person,  varying  according  to 
location  of  room.  A  limited  number  can  be  accommodated  for 
$3.50,  Where  one  person  occupies  a  double  room  from  choice  an 
extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  week  will  be  made;  but  the  privilege 
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of  assigning-  two  persons  to  such  room  is  reserved.  Bills  must 
be  paid  weekly  in  advance.  Board  will  be  furnished  to  students 
of  the  University  who  do  not  have  rooms  in  the  Hall  at  the  rate 
of  $2.75  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  This  privilege  is  open  to 
the  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  the  ladies. 

Tuition  and  Incidentals, 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  Preparatory  School, 
the  student  will  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each  study  pursued.  The 
charge  is  $3.50  per  term  for  each  full  course;  a  course  being  a 
study  taken  for  one  term  and  counting  as  one  credit  toward 
graduation.  The  rate  for  each  fractional  course  is  in  proportion 
to  the  credit  allowed  for  such  fractional  course  toward  gradua- 
tion. Thus,  a  half-course  is  half  rate;  a  third-course,  third 
rate,  etc. 

Students  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Regis- 
trar a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  laboratory  bills. 

Students  in  General  Chemistry  will  deposit  two  dollars,  stu- 
dents in  Analytical  Chemistry  five  dollars,  and  students  in  Min- 
eralogy three  dollars,  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  there  will  be  returned  the  balance  re- 
maining after  deducting  cost  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  broken. 

The  charge  for  incidentals,  to  be  paid  by  all  students  of  the 
University,  is  $2  per  term. 

The  Gymnasium  charge  is  $2  per  term. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  presents  the 
Registrar's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  Tuition  and  Incidentals. 
The  registration  fee  is  twenty-five  cents.  The  payment  of  this 
fee  will  be  remitted  to  all  who  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term. 

Students  who  have  registered  for  any  class,  and  who  leave  it 
either  on  their  own  request  or  by  the  advice  of  the  instructor, 
after  having  pursued  the  study  for  less  than  half  a  term,  will  be 
given  certificates  entitling  them  to  one  half  term's  tuition  in 
any  other  course  in  the  University. 

Art. 

Drawing  or  Sketching— 3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 
Painting  in  Water  Colors— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Oil  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

Portrait  and  China  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents.  If  pupils  in  Art  desire 
four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special  prices  are  made. 

Music. 

The  following  prices  are  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks,  instead 
of  ten  weeks  as  heretofore,  the  price  for  a  single  lesson  remain- 
ing the  same. 
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Pianoforte — (Per  term  of  twelve  weeks) — 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $18.00. 

Private  Lessons — two  half  hours  per  week,  S18.00. 

Private  Lessons — one  half  hour  per  week,  S9.00. 

Private  Lesson  s-one  45-minute  lesson  per  week,  $13.50. 

Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week,  each— 
In  classes  of  two,  $9.00. 
In  classes  of  three,  $6.00. 
Voice  Culture — 

Charges  same  as  for  private  lessons  in  piano  playing1. 
Pipe  Organ— 

Private  Lessons — one  hour  per  week,  S24.00. 

In  classes  of  two,  one  hour  per  week,  each,  $12.00. 
Violin— 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  S15.00. 

Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  S15.00. 

Private  Lessons— one  45  minutes  lesson  per  week,  $12.00. 
Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week  each— 

In  classes  of  two,  S8.00. 

In  classes  of  three,  $6.00. 
Mandolin  and  Guitar — 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $12.00. 

Private  Lessons — two  half  hours  per  week,  $12.00. 

Class  Lessons— charges  will  be  given  on  application  to  teacher. 
(A  weekly  rehearsal  for  club  practice  without  extra  charge). 
Sight  Singing  Classes— 

Each,  SI. 00. 
Chorus  Class— 

A  charge  of  $1.00  per  term  each  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  music  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Department. 
Theoretical  Courses — 

Music  1  to  9,  each  (including  incidentals),  $5.00. 

Music  10  and  11,  each  (including  incidentals),  $3.75. 

Music  10  and  11,  when  taken  in  addition  to  some  other  study,  $1.75. 

For  more  detailed  information  see  department  of  Music  and 
Art  in  this  Catalogue. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS. 

Free  tuition  will  be  g-iven  to  the  student  who  graduates  with 
highest  rank  from  an  approved  high  school.  Students  receiving 
this  concession  may  be  called  upon  for  some  University  service. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University  is  en- 
abled to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desiring  to  secure 
an  education.  The  income  of  endowed  scholarships  is  applied 
toward  paying  the  tuition  of  a  limited  number. 

Perpetual  Scholarships. 

Fifteen  Perpetual  Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have  been 
founded  by  the  following  named  persons: 

The  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Cornell. 
The  George  B.  Wright  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 
The  George  Power  Scholarship,  b>-  George  and  James  E.  Power. 
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The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken. 
The  Clement  F.  LeFevre  Scholarship,  lry  William  LeFevre  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
R.  Coleman. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  b}-  Samuel  Bowles. 

The  Dollie  B.  Lewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B.  Lewis. 

The  0.  B.  Ayres  Scholarship,  by  O.  B.  Ayres. 

The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Xewcomb. 

The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.  T.  Perry. 

The  Mar}-  W.  Conger  Scholarship,  b}-  the  children  of  Mary  W.  Conger. 

The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger.  D.  D. 

The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 

The  Women's  Association  Scholarship,  b}-  the  U.  W.  A.  of  Illinois. 

The  Calista  Waldron  Slade  Scholarship,  by  E.  B.  Waldron  and  sisters. 

BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure,  by  be- 
quest, to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  specific  purpose. 
the  accompanying  form  is  here  given: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Lombard  University 

for (  state  the  object ) and  direct  that  my 

executor  pay  said  bequest  to    the    Treasurer   of    said   Universit}- 
within after  my  death. 


CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates  or  not, 
are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any  change  of  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  the  publications  of  the  College  may  be  sent 
to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  information  will  be  sent 
to  all  that  apply  for  them. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 

*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University,  1875;  B.  D..  Tufts  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Lombard 
University,  1878;  D.  D.,  Tufts  College,  1891. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

f Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lang-uag-e  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1853;  A.  M.,  Ibid,  1856;  Ph.  D.,  Buchtel  College,  1892; 
Principal  of  Orleans  Liberal  Institute,  Glover,  Vt,,  1853-58;  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  Lombard  Universit3r,  1858-08. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the    Ryder  Divinity   School,   Professor  of  Biblical 
Languages  and  Exegesis. 

A.  B.,  Middlebury  College,  1857;  A.  M.,  Middlebury  College,  1860;  Associate 
Principal  Green  Mt.  Perkins  Institute,  1857-58;  Principal  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute,  1859-60;  Principal  Pulaski  Academy,  1865;  Professor  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Science,  St.  Lawrence  Universit3',  1865-71;  Professor  Ancient 
Languages,  Buchtel  College,  1872-75;  President  Lombard  University,  1875- 
92. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University.  1878;  B.   D.,  Tufts  College,  1881;  A.  M.,  Lombard 

University,  1881;  Student  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896  and  1897. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.   S., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory 

School. 

B.  S.,   Lombard  University,  1879;  M.  S.,  Lombard  University,  1882;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Lombard  University,   1882-94;  Registrar,  Lom- 
bard University,  1893-98. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

^Conger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1881;  Graduate  Student,  Cornell  University,  1881; 
Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Cornell  Universit3r,  1882-84. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

Jin  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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HENRY  WILLIAM  DUBEE, 
Instructor  in  French  and  German,  and  Director  of  Music  Depart- 
ment and  Instructor  in  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

Brunswick  Gymnasium,1878;  Lectures  Berlin,  1878  80;  Studied  Piano  and  Mu- 
sical Composition  with  Loeschhorn  and  T.  Kullak,  Berlin;  Teacher  in 
Berea  College,  Ky.,  1887-88;  Olivet  College,  Mich.,  1888-91;  Ripon  College, 
Wis.,  1891-93;  State  University,  S.  Dakota,  1893-96. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of    Mathematics   and    Astronomy,   and  Instructor    in 

Economics. 

A.  M.  B.,  Tufts  Colleg-e,  1884;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1887;  Teacher  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  Goddard  Seminary,  Vt.,  1883;  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Buchtel  Colleg-e,  1884-86. 

FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of   Eng-lish   Literature  and   Rhetoric. 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University,  1890;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
1890-91;  Principal  Peaster  Academy,  1891-92;  Fellow  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1892-96;  Ph.  D.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1806. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL-GUNNELL, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture- 
Diploma  from  New  England  Conservatory  of   Music,  1889;  Studied  with  Edna 
Chaffee  Noble,  1890;  Studied  with  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  1891. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 

Instructor  in  Singing-. 
Studied  with  Signor  Carpi,  Chicago. 

MRS.  DRUCIE  GILMORE  SYKES, 

Instructor  in  Violin,  Mandolin,  and  Guitar. 

Studied  Violin  with  Prof.  Lawrence  Kerr,  Indianapolis,  1881;  and  Prof.  Kick- 
hoeffer,  N.  Y.,  1883;  Certificate  from  Knox  Conservatory,  1896;  Studied 
Mandolin  with  Prof.  Tonello,  1896;  Signor  Salvatore  Tomaso,  1896;  and 
Signor  Salvatore  Fachutar,  1897. 

M.  ISABELLE  BLOOD, 

Instructor  in  Drawing-  and  Painting. 

Studied  with  Dean  Fletcher,  N.  Y.;  William  Bertram,  Chicago;  at  the  Art 
Institute  and  with  Nellie  Davis,  St.  Louis. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  HADLEY, 
Principal  in  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Hall. 

Dr.  GUY  A.  LONGBRAKE  and  Dr.  DELIA  M.  RICE. 
Medical  Examiners. 
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NON-RESIDENT  LECTURERS. 

MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 

REV.  RODNEY  F.  JOHONNOT,  B.  D. 


FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D.. 
Librarian. 

IDA  GALBREATH. 
Assistant  Librarian. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.   S., 
Registrar. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH.  B.  S., 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

PHILIP  G.  WRIGHT,  A.  M.,  ANNA  CHAPPELL  GUNNELL. 
Directors  of  the  Gymnasium. 


ALLEN  HARSHBARGER, 

Janitor. 


Standing  Committees. 


STANDING  FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 


ADVISORY- 
PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  and  GRUBB. 

CREDITS 

PROFESSORS  PARKER  and  RICH. 

HOMES  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS- 
PROFESSORS  CHAPIN  and  FOWLER. 

CATALOGUE- 
PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  and  FOWLER. 

HIGHER  DEGREES- 
PRESIDENT  NASH  and  PROFESSOR  PARKER. 

LIBRARY 

PROFESSORS  WHITE  and  GUNNELL. 

CHAPEL  EXCUSES- 
PROFESSORS  GRUBB  and  RICH. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES 

PRESIDENT  NASH.  PROFS.   CHAPIN  and  DUBEE. 

ATHLETICS- 
PROFESSORS  WRIGHT,  DUBEE  and  GUNNELL. 

ORDER  AND  DISCIPLINE- 
PRESIDENT  NASH,  PROFS.   WRIGHT  and  PARKER. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  University  embraces  four  distinct   Departments  of   In- 
struction: 

I.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

II.  The  Preparatory  School. 

III.  The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 

IV.  The  School  of  Music  and  Art. 


Golle^e 
Of— 
Liberal 
Arts 
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Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts. 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 
;;"Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A    M.,  Ph.  D.. 


EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,  A.  M.,  B.   D., 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.   S., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 

{Conger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  DUBEE, 
Professor  of  French  and  German,  and  of  Musical  Composition. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor   of    Mathematics    and   Astronomy,   and   Instructor  ii 

Economics. 

FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

ANNA  CHAPPELL-GUNNELL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 
tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D..  of  Cincinnati. 
Jin  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter.  Iowa. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1897. 


DOCTOR    OF    DIVINITY. 

Rev.  Daniel  Bragg-  Clayton Columbia.  S.  C. 

Rev.  Thomas  Sander  Guthrie Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson Yates  City. 

Loetta  Frances  Boyd Galesburg. 

Flora  May  Cutter Galesburg. 

Benjamin  Downs Winslow,  Ariz. 

Nina  Alta  Harris Galesburg. 

Fred  Louis  Holcomb Rochester,  Kan. 

Theodore  Lindquist ML  Morris. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney Woodhull. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper .  .  .Riverside. 

Claude  Bryant  Warner , Avon. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White Galesburg. 

Fred  Minosuke  Yamag-uchi Kurume.  Japan. 
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Candidates  for  Degrees  in  1898. 


CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 

Mervin  Wallace  Allen Maquon. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Charles  Reid  Brown Galesburg. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton,  Ind. 

Charles  Edward  Piper Monti  cello. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 


undergraduates. 

Mervin  Wallace  Allen Maquon. 

Martha  Belle  Arnold Galesburg. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

John  Donington  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Fred  Harrison  Bell Woodh  nil. 

Ella  Berry  Boston Galesburg. 

Charles  Reid  Brown Galesburg. 

Nannie  Mer  Buck Le  Roy. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Fay  Alexander  Bulluck Galesburg. 

Reuben  Baily  Carson Knoxville. 

Guy  Parke  Conger Galesburg. 

Anna  Josephine  Coolidge Galesburg. 

Edward  Rae  Corning- Hampton,  la. 

Emory  Saxe  Crane Sycamore. 

Edith  Christine  Crissey Avon. 

Clyde  Edgar  Dawson Le  Roy. 

Ethel  Dozah Galesburg. 

Mary  Victoria  Fifield Buda. 

Carl  Joshua  Fletcher Galesburg. 

Mabel  Flinn Rushville. 

Howard  Everett  Foster Galesburg. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton.  Ind. 

Emma  Estella  Garst Stanford. 

Homer  Edwin  Garvin Quincy. 

Mabel  Clare  Griffith Hoopeston. 

Gertrude  West  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Hurr Galesburg. 

Walter  Adams  Johnson Galesburg. 

Gertrude  Grace  Kidder Galesburg. 

Walter  Lincoln  Kightlinger Yates  City. 

Florence  Pearl  King Waukegan. 

Ernest  Lander Knoxville. 

Lillian  Estelle  Linquist Galesburg. 

Julia  Evelyn  Lombard Galesburg. 

George  Runyan  Longbrake Galesburg. 
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Janet  Emily  Eow Newell,  La. 

Gratia  Evangeline  Marquiss Monticello. 

Edwin  Julius  McCullough La  Prairie  Center. 

Helen  Jessie  MacKay Galesburg. 

Jennie  Eliza  Marriott Lamoille. 

Mary  Ruth  Mason Macomb. 

Helen  Augusta  Miles Galesburg. 

Ina  Miller Neponset. 

Emeline  Tibbetts  Morris   Galesburg. 

George  Pratt  Morris Galesburg. 

Emma  Annetta  Muffler Serena. 

Carrie  Ruth  Nash Galesburg. 

Charles  Wait  Orton ML  Pleasant,  La, 

Grace  Olive  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  La. 

Jessie  Einette  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  La. 

Charles  Edward  Piper Monticello. 

Grace  Schnur Adams. 

Burt  G.  Shields Galesburg. 

Harry  Albert  Slater Oneida. 

May  Iva  Steckel Macomb. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 

Mamie  Esther  Thorn Elgin. 

Lora  Adelle  Townsend Galesburg. 

Jessie  May  Walker Galesburg. 

Fred  Eockwood  Washburn Galesburg. 

Earle  Walcott  Watson Barry. 

Henry  William  Weeks Bradford. 

Silas  Clyde  Whitcomb Oneida. 

Marian  Esther  Wilcox Galesburg. 

Royal  Porter  Wiswell Cameron. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Bernice  A.  Baker Table  Grove. 

Charles  Hague  Booth Galesburg. 

Isal  E.  Caldwell Galesburg. 

Jennie  Holmes North  Henderson. 

Helen  Carlton-Marsh Galesburg. 


College  of  Liberal  Akt:- 


Admission  and  Graduation, 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  new  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation.  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  will  no 
longer  be  counted  as  credits  for  admission  to  College.  The 
number  of  credits  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  will  be  increased  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  of 
these  a  minimum  number  in  certain  departments  of  study  are 
specified.  The  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation  will  be 
increased  from  thirty-eight  to  forty.  These  changes  will  apply 
to  students  who  enter  in  the  Fall  term  of  1898,  and  thereafter. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by 
examination,  by  certificate,  or  by  promotion  from  the  Prepara- 
tory School. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  College  may  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  any  approved  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued either  in  private  or  at  any  institution  of  learning.  The 
following  list  includes  the  subjects  most  frequently  presented  by 
students  applying  for  admission,  together  with  the  credit  allowed 
for  each.  The  candidate's  college  standing  will  be  determined 
from  the  number  of  credits  attained.  Students  who  have 
attained  twent3r-one  credits  or  upwards  will  be  considered  as  ad- 
mitted to  full  college  standing,  and  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  twenty-one  credits  required  for  admission  must  include 
three  in  Mathematics,  three  in  English,  six  in  some  language 
other  than  English,  three  in  History,  and  three  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence. 

SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1 

English  Literature 2 

German 3 

French 3 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader 2 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  three  books 1 

Cicero,  five  orations 1 

Virgil,  four  books 2 

Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons 2 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books 2 
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SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

Homer's  Iliad,  three  books 1 

Elementary  Algebra 2 

Plane  Geometry 

Solid  GeometO' 

Descriptive  Astronomy 

Physics:  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent 

Chemistry- :  Shepard's  Elements  of  Chemist^*,  or  an  equivalent 

Ph3'sical  Geographv 

Botany:  Graj's  How  Plants  Grow,  or  an  equivalent 

Physiology :  Martin's  Human  Bod3%  or  an  equivalent 

Grecian  and  Roman  History 

Historj*  of  the  United  States 

History  of  England 

Civil  Government 

When  the  amount  required  for  each  credit  is  not  stated  in  the 
above  list,  it  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  one  year's  study 
in  the  usual  high  school  course. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Students  from  certain  approved  schools,  applying  for  admis- 
sion, will  be  furnished  upon  application  with  blank  forms,  upon 
which  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  school,  the  number  of  weeks, 
and  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  devoted  to  each,  the  text-book 
used,  and  the  grade  attained,  are  to  be  explicitly  stated.  These 
certificates,  when  endorsed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  or 
other  responsible  officer,  will  be  received  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tion, and  credits  will  be  given  to  such  an  extent  as  the  work 
done  seems  fairly  to  warrant,  the  above  table  being"  the  basis 
of  estimate.  Students  so  received,  however,  are  understood  to 
be  admitted  to  classes  on  probation;  and,  if,  after  a  week's  trial, 
it  is  found  that  their  previous  training  is  insufficient  to  render 
it  advisable  for  them  to  continue  in  these  classes,  they  will  be 
assigned  work  elsewhere. 

ADMISSION  BY  PROMOTION   FROM   THE  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 

Students  who  have  attained  twenty-one  credits  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  of  this  University  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  from  other  institutions,  who  present  letters  of  hon- 
orable dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing  and  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  equitable.  Every  such 
student  is  required  to  present,  along  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
institution  in  which  he  has  studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certi- 
fied,  of    the    studies    he    has    completed,    including    preparatory 
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studies.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  wish  to  receive 
credit  for  work  accomplished  in  private  study,  are  permitted  to 
take  examinations  in  such  subjects  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
term  fee  for  the  course  in  which  the  examination  is  taken.  A 
minimum  residence  of  the  two  terms  next  preceding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  requirements  for  graduation,  and  a  minimum  of 
eight  courses  taken  in  this  University,  are  required  of  all  appli- 
cants for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pur- 
sue. They  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  standing  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  each  study 
chosen. 

NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  who  pursue  any  course  of  study  taken 
by  a  class  in  the  Universit}r,  may  be  examined  with  the  class  in 
that  course  and  receive  a  certificate  for  successful  work,  upon 
payment  of  the  usual  tuition  fee  for  the  course. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  any 
candidate  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  aggregate  of 
forty  courses,  elected  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-one  courses  required 
for  admission. 

While  the  degree  usually  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  candi- 
dates whose  aggregate  of  forty  courses  includes  ten  in  the 
department  of  natural  science  may  receive,  if  they  prefer,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  whose  aggregate  of  forty  courses  includes  ten 
in  literary  or  humanitarian  studies,  may  receive,  if  they  pre- 
fer, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  a  diploma, 
is  required  to  present  a  graduation  thesis  upon  some  subject  (as 
far  as  possible)  in  which  he,  or  she,  has  prosecuted  original  re- 
search, or  special  study. 

The  subject  selected  for  treatment  must  be  approved  by  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice  President,  within  four 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

A  syllabus  of  the  thesis  must  be  handed  to  the  President  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  Winter  term. 
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The  completed  thesis  is  limited  to  fifteen  hundred  words,  and 
must  be  handed  in  for  criticism  at  least  ten  weeks  before  Com- 
mencement. 

In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  original  work,  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  will  be  accepted. 

Five  members  from  the  graduating-  class,  ( three  from  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  two  from  the  Divinity  School, )  will 
be  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  the  class  as  speakers  on 
Commencement  Day.  The  basis  of  selection  will  be  excellence 
in  scholarship  ( two  points);  excellence  of  thesis  (one  point);  and 
excellence  of  deliver}-  of  thesis  (one  point ). 

Degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  the  annual  Commencement 
Day. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

The  Master's  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this 
University,  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank,  on  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  ten  courses,  pursued  in  actual  stud}-  at 
this  University,  beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  showing  original 
research  in  the  special  line  of  study  pursued. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction, 

ENTRANCE  CREDITS. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  who  expect  to 
receive  credit  for  work  done  in  other  schools  should,  if  possible, 
submit  their  certificates,  properly  tilled  out.  before  applying-  for 
admission.  To  facilitate  this  process,  blank  forms  of  such  certi- 
ficates are  kept  on  file  in  many  of  the  leading  high  schools  of 
the  State,  and  the  same  will  be  promptly  sent  to  any  person 
applying  for  them. 

Hereafter  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  classes  without 
examination  who  has  not  presented  his  certificate,  and  even  in 
cases  where  certificates  are  presented,  the  student  is  understood 
to  be  admitted  to  a  class  on  probation.  If,  after  a  week's  trial, 
it  is  found  that  his  previous  training  is  insufficient  to  justify  his 
continuing  in  that  class,  he  will  be  assigned  work  elsewhere. 

INDIVIDUALIZATION. 

An  effort  is  made  at  Lombard  to  deal  with  each  student 
according  to  his  individual  needs.  The  candidate  is  first  required 
to  confer  with  the  Advisory  Committee.  Then,  his  previous 
course  of  study  and  his  present  state  of  mental  discipline  having 
been  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible,  he  will  choose,  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  of  this  committee,  one  of  the  following  groups 
of  studies,  arranged  logically  and  consistently  with  reference  to 
some  central  thought,  that  one  which  he  will  regard  as  the  basis 
of  his  work  while  at  college.  Some  member  of  the  Faculty  is 
then  appointed  as  the  student's  official  adviser.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  following  groups  aggregate  about  twenty-five  of 
the  forty  courses  required  for  graduation.  The  remaining 
courses  are  to  be  elected  by  the  student  from  any  of  the  studies 
taught  in  the  University,  subject  always  to  the  consent  of  his 
official  adviser,  and  in  all  cases  when  applying  for  registration. 
whether  it  be  the  student's  first  term  in  college,  or  any-  subse- 
quent term,  he  must  obtain  a  slip  signed  by  his  official  adviser 
stating  the  studies  which  he  is  to  pursue  for  that  term. 

Major  Study.— English. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TEKM.  WINTER  TERM.  SPRING  TERM. 

French  1.  French  2.  French  3. 

English  5.  English  6.  Elocution  3. 

Elocution  1.  Elocution  2. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


German  1. 


German  4  or  5. 
English  9  or  10. 
Fine  Arts  1. 

Philosophy  1. 
English  11  or  10. 


German  2. 
English  7. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


German  6  or  7. 
English  11  or  12. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
English  13  or  12. 


German  3. 
English  8. 


German  8  or  9. 
English  13  or  14. 


English  15  or  14. 


Major  Study. — The  Modern  Languages. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

French  1. 
Elocution  1. 


French  4  or  5. 
German  1. 
English  5. 


French  5  or  4. 
German  4  or  5. 


German  5  or  4. 
English  9  or  10. 


FALL   TER] 

Latin  7. 
Greek  1. 


Latin  11  or  12. 
Greek  4. 


Latin  12  or  11. 
Greek  7. 


WINTER    TERM. 

French  2. 
Elocution  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

French  6  or  7. 
German  2. 
English  0. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

French  7  or  6. 
German  6  or  7. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

German  7  or  6. 


SPRING    TERM. 

French  3. 
Elocution  3. 


French  8  or  9. 
German  3. 


French  9  or  8. 
German  8  or  9. 


German  9  or  8. 


Major  Study. — The  Classics. 

For  students  who  have  not  had  Virgil. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


WINTER    TERM. 

Latin  8. 
Greek  2- 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin  13  or  14. 
Greek  5. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Latin  14  or  13. 
Greek  8  or  9. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Greek  9  or  8. 


SPRING    TERM. 

Latin  9  or  10. 
Greek  3. 


Latin  10  or  9. 
Greek  6. 


Latin  15  or  16. 
Greek  10  or  11. 


Greek  11  or  10. 
Latin  16  or  15. 
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FALL   TERM. 

Latin  11  or  12. 
Greek  1. 


Latin  12  or  11. 
Greek  4. 


Greek  7. 


Major  Study, — The  Classics. 

[For  students  who  have  had  Virgil. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


WINTER   TERM. 

Latin  13  or  14. 
Greek  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin  14  or  13. 
Greek  5. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Greek  8  or  9. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Greek  9  or  8. 


SPRING    TERM. 

Latin  9  or  13. 
Greek  3. 


Latin  10  or  9. 
Greek  6. 


Greek  10  or  11. 
Latin  15  or  16. 


Greek  11  or  10. 
Latin  16  or  15. 


Major  Study. — Mathematics. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


FALL    TERM. 

Mathematics  5. 
Chemistry  1. 


Mathematics  8. 
English  5. 


Mathematics  12. 
Physics  1. 
Philosophy-  1. 


Mathematics  14. 
Mathematics  16. 
Astronomy  1. 


WINTER    TERM. 

[Mathematics  6.] 
Chemistry  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics  9. 
English  6. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Mathematics  13. 
Physics  2. 
Philosophy  3. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Mathematics  15. 
Mathematics  16. 
Astronomy  2. 


SPRING    TERM. 

[Mathematics  7.] 
Chemistry  3. 


Mathematics  10. 
Eng-lish  8. 


Mathematics  1 
Physics  3. 
Philosophy  4. 


Mathematics  16. 


FALL    TERM. 

Chemistry  1. 
Mathematics  5. 
German  1. 


Mathematics  8. 
Biology  1. 
Chemistry  4. 


Major  Study. — Natural  Science. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


WINTER    TERM. 

Chemistr\-  2. 
[Mathematics  6.] 
German  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics  9. 
Biology  2. 
Chemistry  5. 


SPRING    TERM. 
Chemistry  3. 
[Mathematics  7.] 
German  3. 


Biology  3. 
Chemistry  6. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


Physics  1. 
French  1. 


Astronomy  1. 


Physics  2. 
French  2. 


Physics  3. 

French  3. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
Mineralogy.  Geology  1. 

Major  Study. — Social  Science. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

German  1. 
English  5. 


History  5. 
French  1. 


Sociology  1. 

Philosophy  1. 

Economics  3. 


WINTER    TERM. 

German  2. 
English  6. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

History  6. 
French  2. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Sociology  2. 

Philosophy  3. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


SPRING    TERM 

German  3. 


History  7. 
French  3. 
Economics  2. 

Sociology  3. 
Philosophy  4. 

Jurisprudence  1. 


FALL    TERM. 

English  5. 
German  1. 


Historv  5. 


Philosophy  1. 

Sociology  1. 


Sociology  4. 
Philosophy 


FALL   TERM. 

German  1. 
Mathematics  5. 


Major  Study.— Philosophy. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER    TERM. 

English  6. 
German  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

History  6. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


SPRING    TEKM. 


History  7. 
Jurisprudence  1. 


Philosophy  3. 
Sociology  2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Philosophy  5. 

Major  Study.     Music. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

\V  I N  T  E  H    T  E  K  M . 

German  2. 
[Mathematics  6.] 
Acoustics  [Physics  2.1 


Economics  2. 

Sociology  3. 


Philosophy  (». 
Philosophy  4. 


SPRING    TERM. 

German  3. 
[Mathematics  7. J 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Music  1. 
French  1. 


Music  2. 
French  2. 


Music  3. 
French  3. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Music  4.  Music  5.  Music  6. 

Music  10. 

English  5.  English  6. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Music  7.  Music  8.  Music  9. 

Music  11.  English  8. 

English  7. 

Major  Study. — Elocution. 

[For  course  leading  to  a  diploma  see  Department  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art.] 

RECITATIONS  AND  CREDITS. 

The  following-  studies  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  fractional 
courses,  according-  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each,  and 
its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  graduation.  In  gen- 
eral, a  course  in  an}"  study  consists  of  five  hours  of  recitations 
or  lectures,  per  week,  for  one  term.  Certain  courses,  however, 
are  given  in  three  hours  per  week  recitations.  Laboratory 
courses  require  ten  hours  of  work  per  week  in  the  Laboratory, 
in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  study  outside.  ,  Certain 
other  studies,  as  indicated  in  each  case,  count  only  as  half 
courses,  or  less. 

ENGLISH. 

(  For  courses  1  to  4  inclusive  see  Preparatory  Department  ). 

5.  The  Forms  of  Discourse.     Weekly  Themes. 

Fletcher  and  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  Theme  Writing  will 
be  used  as  a  text,  and  various  specimens  of  prose  will  be  studied. 
Three, hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

6.  The  Forms  of  Discourse.     "Weekly  Themes.     (  Continued  ). 
Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.      Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

7.  Daily  Themes.     (  Half  Course  ). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  rapidity  and 
skill  in  composition.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  hand  in  a 
short  theme  dail}r  for  one  term.  Occasional  class  meetings  for 
conference  and  criticism  will  also  be  required.  One  hour  per 
week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

8.  Daily  Themes.     (Half  Course  ). 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  7.  One  hour  per  week. 
Spring  term.  Proff;ssor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
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9.     English  Lyric  Poetry. 

Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

JO.     The  English  Drama. 

Shakspeare  will  form  the  center  of  the  work.  Two  or  three 
plays  will  be  studied  critically  and  the  class  will  read  a  number 
by  different  authors.     Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
[English  10  will  not  be  g-iven  in  1898.] 

U.     Old  English. 

An  introduction  to  the  older  language.  Cook's  First  Book  in 
Old  English  will  be  used  as  a  text.  The  relations  between  Old 
and  Modern  English  will  be  studied.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

12.  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Lectures  and  text-book  recitations.  Taine's  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Emerson's  History  of  the  English  Language 
will  be  used  as  texts.     Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

[English  12  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99.] 

13.  English  Prose. 

Caxton,  Addison,  Macaulay.  Three  hours  a  week.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

14.  Epic  Poetry. 

Milton.     Three  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
[English  14  will  not  be  given  in  1899.] 

FRENCH. 
1.     Elementary  Course. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation,  and  composition. 
Edgren's  Grammar,  Part  I.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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2.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  dictation.  Van  Daell's 
Introduction  to  French  Authors.  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1. 

3.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar.  Grandgent,  French  composition.  George  Sand, 
La  Mare  au  Diable.  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perri- 
chon.     Three  hours  a  week.     Spring-  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  2. 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Syntax,  composition.  Moliere,  L'  Avare,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.  Hugo,  Quatrevingt-treize.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 
[French  4  will  not  be  given  in  1898.] 

5.  Advanced  Course  in  French  Conversation. 

Syntax,  composition.  Marchand's  Method  of  French  Conver- 
sation.    Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Syntax,  composition.  Prose,  fiction,  and  drama  of  the  19th 
century.  Chateaubriand,  Sandeau,  Hugo,  Daudet.  Four  hours 
a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4  or  5. 
[French  6  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99.] 

7.  Advanced  Course. 

French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Romantic 
movement,  collateral  reading,  composition.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4  or  5. 

8.  Advanced  Course. 

General  History  of  French  Literature.  Gazier,  Histoiredela 
Litterature  Francaise.  Corneille,  LeCid.  Racine,  Les  Plaideurs. 
Voltaire,  prose  extracts.  Hugo,  Hernani.  Composition.  Four 
hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  6  or  7. 
[French  8  will  not  be  given  in  1899.] 
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9.    Advanced  Course. 

Sources  and  Development  of  French  Comedy.  De  Juleville, 
L,e  Theatre  en  France,  L,es  Comediens  en  France.  Composition. 
Four  hours  a  week.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  6  or  7. 

GERMAN. 
J.     Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  reading-.  Eysenbach- 
Collar's  Grammar.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  translation.  Thomas'  Grammar. 
Harris'  German  Composition.  Super's  German  Reader.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Winter  Term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1. 

3.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  translation.  Storm's  Immensee. 
Heine's  Harzreise.  Zschokke's  Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrs- 
nacht.     Three  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  tn  students  who  have  completed  German  2. 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.  Schiller's  Der  Neffe 
als  Onkel.  Selections  from  Heyse,  Auerbach,  etc.  Three  hours 
a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 
[German  4  will  not  be  given  in  1898.] 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Composition,  conversation.  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.     Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm.  Freytag,  Ausdem  Jahrhundert  des  grossen  Krieges.  Com- 
position.    Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

I  >pen  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4  or  5. 
[German  6  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99.] 
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7.     Advanced  Course* 

Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  vonSakkingen.  Fre\rtag,  Bilder  aus 
der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.  History  of  German  Civilization. 
Composition,  essays.     Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4  or  5. 

8.     Advanced  Course* 

The  History  of  German  Literature,  Scherer's  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature.  Readings  from  Miller's  German  Classics.  Com- 
position.    Four  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  .have  completed  German  6  or  7. 
[German  8  will  not  be  given  in  1899.] 

9.    Advanced  Course. 

Goethe's  life  and  works,  with  particular  study  of  his  lyrics; 
Werther's  Leiden,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit, 
etc.  Composition,  essays,  conversation.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  6  or  7. 

LATIN. 
U    Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Fall  Term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader.     (  Continued  ). 

Winter  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

4.  Caesar.     ( Continued. ) 

Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

5.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 
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6.  Cicero.     (Continued). 

Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

7.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

(  Latin  7  will  not  be  given  in  1898,  but  will  be  given  each 
fall  term  thereafter). 

8.  Virgil.     (Continued) 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

( Eatin  8  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99,  but  will  be  given  each 
winter  term  thereafter). 

9.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  edition.  Fall  term  of  1898-99,  and  spring 
term  of  1899-1900,  and  the  spring  term  of  every  alternate  year 
thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

10.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles,  or  Ovid. 

Given  in  the  spring  term  of  1900-01,  and  in  the  spring  term  of 
every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Pakkek. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

U.    Livy,  First  Book. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Edition.  Winter  term  of  1898-99,  fall  term 
of  1900-01,  and  the  fall  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

12.  Livy,  Twenty-First  Book. 

Given  in  Fall  term  of  1899-1900  and  the  Fall  term  of  every  al- 
ternate year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

13.  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Edition.  Fall  term  of  1898-99,  the  Winter 
term  of  1899-1900,  and  the  Winter  term  of  every  alternate  year 
thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 
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14.  Curtius  Rufus's  Life  of  Alexander. 

Crosby's  Edition.  Spring-  of  1898-99  and  Winter  term  of  1900- 
1901  and  the  Winter  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8  or  10. 

15.  Tacitus's  Germania  and  Agricola. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Edition.  Winter  term  of  1898-99  and  the 
Spring-  term  of  1899-1900,  and  the  Spring  term  of  every  alternate 
year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

J  6.    Juvenal. 

Anthon's  Edition.  Spring  term  of  1898-99,  and  the  Spring  term 
of  every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

Latin  Composition  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Eatin 
courses  9,  11,  and  14  in  1893-99,  and  in  connection  with  the  same 
or  alternating-  courses  in  subsequent  years. 

BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following  bouks  are  recommended  for  reference  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  study  of  Eatin: 

Harper's  Eatin  Eexicon;  White's  Junior  Student's  Eatin  Lex- 
icon; Doederlein's  Eatin  Synonyms;  Eiddell's  History  of  Rome; 
Eong's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas;  Anthon's  or  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 
and  Antiquities;  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

GREEK. 

J.     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengill's  Greek  Lessons,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons.     (  Continued  ) 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Collar  and  Daniell's  Greek 
Composition.  Fall  term  of  1898-99,  and  each  spring  term  there- 
after. Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 
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4.  Anabasis.     ( Continued ) 

Collar  and  Daniell's  Greek  Composition.  Fall  term  of  1899- 
1900,  and  each  fall  term  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Orations  of  Lysias. 

Steven's  Edition.     Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

6.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.    Spring-  term.    Professor  Parker. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

7.  Odyssey. 

Merry's  Homer's  Odyssey.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  6. 

8.  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates. 

Dyer's  Edition.  Winter  term  of  1898-99,  and  the  winter  term 
of  every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

9.  Plato's  Gorgias. 

Lodge's  Edition.  Winter  term  of  1899-1900,  and  the  winter 
term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

10.  Herodotus. 

Fernald's  Selections.  Spring  term  of  1899-1900,  and  the 
spring  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  Students  who  have  completed  Greek  8  or  0. 

U.     Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  or  Medea  of  Euripides. 

Wecklein's  Prometheus,  Allen's  Medea.  Spring  term  of 
1898-99,  and  the  spring-  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  8  or  9. 
BOOKS   OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following-  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to  those 
pursuing-  the  study  of  Greek. 

Eiddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  Autenrieth's  Homeric 
Dictionary;  Eong's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas;  Anthon's, 
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or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities;  Smith's  History  of  Greece;  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar,  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 

HEBREW. 

\t  2,  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  school,  but  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  each  year  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will  enable  him 
to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  text-books  used  are  H.  G. 
Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Three  terms — Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring — each  term  counting  as 
a  course.  Dr.  White. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above)  to  students  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate  habits  of 
precision  in  thought,  and  power  of  abstract  reasoning.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  qualities  of  mind  can  nowhere  be  better  acquired 
than  in  mathematical  stud}'.  In  addition,  mathematical  facts 
and  formulae  are  learned,  and  practice  is  given  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems. 

[For  courses  1  to  4  inclusive,  see  Preparatory  Department.] 

5.  Elementary  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the  solution 
of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate  Equations,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 
Wells's  College  Algebra  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  students  who   have  completed  Mathematics  4. 

6.  Plane  Geometry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill  in  the 
first  principles  of  Geometry.  Lach  proposition  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  particular  attention  is  given  to  correct  reasoning  and 
precise  expression.  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry is  used.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 
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7.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  6.  It  is  the  design  in  these 
two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  text-book. 
This  includes  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Plane  Geometry, 
the  circle,  the  polyhedron,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 
Spring-  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

8.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  assumes  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
student  of  Mathematics  5,  and  also  some  knowledge  of  Plane 
Geometry.  It  embraces  the  study  of  Series,  Undetermined  Co- 
efficients, the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and 
Combinations,  Probability,  nnd  the  Theory  of  Equations.  Fall 
term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

9.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  trigonometrical  equa- 
tions, the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles,  and  prob- 
lems involving  an  application  of  trigonometry  to  mensuration 
and  surveying.  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  Jones's  Logarithmic  Tables 
are  recommended.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry. 

This  course  treats  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sections,  and 
higher  plane  curves.  Hardy's  Analytic  Geometry  is  used. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

1 1 .  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Field  work  and  problems.  Field  work  on  Saturdays  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Spring  term.     Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

12.  Differential  Calculus. 

Osborne's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  used.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  10. 

13.  Integral  Calculus. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.       Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  12. 
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\  4.       Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  course  embraces  orthographic  projection,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  perspective.  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry  is 
used.     Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term.     Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

\  5.     Strength  of  Structures. 

This  course  takes  up  the  computation  of  the  strains  in  bridge 
and  roof  trusses,  by  graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Shreve's 
Strength  of  Bridges  and  Roofs  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  13. 

(Mathematics  12  and  13  will  be  given  in  1898-99,  but  will  not  be  given  in  1899- 
1900,  alternating  with  Mathematics  14  and  15). 

16.     Quaternions. 

A  class  will  be  formed  for  the  study  of  Quaternions  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  advanced  students  apply.  The  class  will 
meet  once  a  week  for  a  year  at  such  hour  as  the  instructor  may 
appoint.  Professor  Wright. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  General  Astronomy. 

This  course  is  largely  descriptive  in  character,  though  some 
of  the  simpler  mathematical  problems  connected  with  Astronomy 
are  solved.  It  embraces  a  study  of  the  imaginary  lines  into 
which  the  heavens  are  divided;  latitude,  longitude,  time;  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets;  comets,  meteors,  and  the  stars.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  the  constellations  and  the  myths  connected 
with  them.  The  Nebula  Hypothesis  is  presented  and  discussed. 
Young's  General  Astronomy  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

2.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

This  course  will  have  to  do  with  the  solution  of  various 
Astronomical  problems.  Computations  in  latitude,  longitude  and 
time;  eclipses,  orbits,  etc.,  will  be  among  the  subjects  considered. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  13  and  Astronoim-  1. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
various  phenomena  treated  under  mechanics,  acoustics,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.    The  student  is  led  to  note  the 
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general  principles  of  mechanics  that  apply  throughout.  The 
courses  in  Physics  consist  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  demon- 
strations, and  laboratory  work. 

\.     Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics. 

Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

2.  Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat. 

Winter  term.  Musical  students,  taking-  the  work  in  Acous- 
tics, will  be  counted  a  half  credit.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

3.  Electricity,  Magnetism. 

Spring-  term.  .  Professor  Rich. 

Open  lo  students  who  have  completed  Physics  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is:  First,  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemical  phenomena;  second,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Theoret- 
ical Chemistry  and  Stoichiometry;  third,  a  careful  study  of  the 
elements  and  their  more  important  compounds;  fourth,  methods 
and  work  in  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  and  two  hours  per  week  of  experimental  work.  Rem- 
sen's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent,  is  used  as  the  basis 
of  courses  1  and  2.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  all  students. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  and  consists  of  four 
hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  and  of  two  hours  per 
week  of  experimental  work.  The  course  consists  chiefly  of  The- 
oretical Chemistry.  Stoichiometry.  and  a  study  of  metals.  Win- 
ter term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  experimen- 
tal demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  treat 
chiefly  of  food-stuffs,  their  composition  and  adulteration.  Rem- 
sen's  Org-anic  Chemistry  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 
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In  each  of  the  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  the  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  and  the  laboratory  gives  opportune  for 
individual  work  on  the  principles  discussed. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Winter  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistrj-  5. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  and  6,  form  progressive  courses  in  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis.  General  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive methods  are  studied,  and  analysis  is  made  of  such  com- 
pounds as  ores,  soils,  fertilizers,  milk,  butter,  water,  soaps,  gas. 
drugs,  etc. 

For  the  present,  no  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  courses. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Biology  is  given  chiefly  by  text-book  recitations, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  numerous  experimental  demon- 
strations. The  attention  of  the  students  is  called  to  the  struc- 
tural and  physiological  relations  of  the  various  organs  of  plants 
and  animals.  Charts  and  the  projecting  lantern  are  used  in 
illustrating  different  parts  of  the  work. 

1,  Physiology. 

The  course  in  Human  Physiology  consists  of  topical  recita- 
tions, and  lectures,  with  demonstrations.  The  microscope  is 
used,  furnishing  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  tissues.  Hygiene 
is  made  a  large  element  of  the  work.  Text-book,  Martin's 
Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  or  an  equivalent.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

2.  Zoology. 

Packard's  Zoology  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in  this 
course.  Lectures  are  also  given  and  typical  forms  dissected. 
The  valuable  collection  of  the  University  is  made  use  of  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  study.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 
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3.  Botany. 

The  course  in  Botany  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  and 
plant  analysis.  Each  student  is  also  required  to  make  for  him- 
self a  herbarium.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  instruction 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  and  in  the  methods  of 
analysis,  and  of  the  preservation  of  specimens.  Text-book, 
Gray's  Lessons.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

4.  Evolution. 

The  student  is  led  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  of 
Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Weismann,  Le 
Conte,  Romanes,  and  other  writers  upon  the  theory  of  Evolution, 
and  to  examine  with  critical  discrimination  the  evidence  pre- 
sented for  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning 
the  origin  of  species  and  the  development  of  organic  forms. 
Romanes's  Treatise  on  the  Darwinian  Theory  is  employed  as  a 
text-book,  and  the  works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned  are 
used  for  collateral  reading.     Spring  Term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

\ .     Geology. 

The  work  in  Geology  is  given  by  text-book  recitations,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  and  excursions  for  field  work.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  which  serves  for 
purposes  of  illustration  and  study.  Dana's  work  is  used.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  Biology  2  and  Biology  3. 

2.     Mineralogy. 

This  course  consists  of  a  qualitative  determination  of  min- 
erals by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

HISTORY. 

[For  History  1  to  4  inclusive,  see  courses  in  Preparatory 
School.] 

5.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A.     The  Ancient  Era  {1-800). 

This  course  in  Church  History  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open  to  College  stu- 
dents.    It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the  early  organiza- 
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tion  and  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  successive  periods  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fisher's  History 
of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand  book  and  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  member  of  the  class  for  special  investigation  and 
reports.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  1  and  2. 

6.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

B.     The  Medieval  Era  {Soo-fj/?). 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  political  relations  of  the  Church, 
Monasticism,  the  Crusades,  and  the  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation will  be  some  of  the  topics  studied.  The  text-book  will  be 
Fisher's  Church  History,  and  the  method  of  study  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  History  5.     Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

7.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

C.     The  Modern  Era  (1517-1898). 

This  course  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the  Reformation,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
include  the  history  of  Christian  missions,  revivals,  social  reforms 
and  philanthropy.  The  same  text-book  will  be  used  as  in  His- 
tory 5  and  6.     Four  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

ECONOMICS. 
U    Science  of  Government. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  some  insight  into  the 
nature  and  theory  of  government,  especially  of  the  National, 
State,  and  Municipal  governments  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
deals  briefly  with  the  rights  of  citizens'  and  the  elements  of 
common  law.     Fiske's  work  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

2.     Political  Economy. 

The  standard  economic  theories  of  production,  exchange  and 
distribution  are  developed  before  the  class;  and  the  bearing  of 
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these  theories  on  vital  economic  questions  of  the  day  is  frankly 
and  freely  discussed.  Students  are  encouraged  to  write  essays 
on  economic  topics,  and  to  read  them  for  discussion.  In  prepar- 
ing- these  essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal  aid  of  the  in- 
structor in  directing-  their  reading.  A  good  reference  library 
for  this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  class.  Bullock's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Economics  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  College  students. 

3.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  embraces  the  finances  of  the  Revolution;  the 
financial  administrations  of  Morris,  Hamilton,  and  Gallatin;  the 
bank  struggle,  tariff  legislation,  and  the  financial  measures  of 
the  civil  war  and  reconstruction  period.  This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  lectures  and  frequent  reviews.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  2. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 
1.     International  Law. 

The  general  principles  which  govern  the  relations  of  states, 
as  historically  developed  in  express  agreements  and  by  usage, 
are  elucidated,  and  these  principles  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
points of  reason  and  justice.  Special  study  is  made  of  current 
international  problems  and  theses  on  these  subjects  are  required. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  terminology.  Glenn's  hand-book 
has  been  used,  with  Woolsey  and  Lawrence  for  reference. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  03- 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Christian  Sociology. 

In  this  course  the  New  Testament  will  be  studied  with  a  view 
of  discovering  the  social  facts  contained  therein.  The  course 
will  deal  with  such  topics  as  Social  Beginnings,  Society,  the 
Family,  the  State,  Wealth,  and  Social  Regeneration.  Four 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  03- 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

2.  A  Study  of  Society. 

Society  will  be  studied  as  an  organism.  Social  aggregates, 
organs,  and  functions  will  be  studied  together  with  some  of  their 
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pathological  conditions.  Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society  will  be  used  as  a  guide;  but  the  laboratory- 
method  will  be  largely  pursued.  Parts  of  the  social  body  will  be 
assigned  to  the  student  for  special  examination  and  reports. 
Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

3.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Social  philosophy  will  be  studied.  The  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  directed  to  such  subjects  as  the  Scope  of  Social  Phil- 
osophy, the  Social  Problems,  the  Social  Aim,  the  Social  Mind. 
and  the  Social  Progress.  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social 
Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text-book  with  frequent  reference 
to  Spencer,  Giddings,  and  Ward.  Four  hours  a  week.  Spring 
term  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

4.  Applied  Sociology. 

The  causes,  nature,  and  remedies  of  Pauperism  and  kindred 
evils  will  be  studied.  Amos  G.  Warner's  American  Charities 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
U    Psychology. 

After  a  somewhat  detailed  inquiry  into  the  general  relations 
of  mind  and  body,  followed  by  a  close  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  more  complex  mental  processes,  as 
memory,  association,  apperception,  hallucination,  imagination, 
impulse,  habit,  volition,  are  taken  up  for  careful  study.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  self-observation,  and  the  indications  for 
self-culture  are  attentively  marked.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the 
definition  and  use  of  technical  terms.  Halleck  and  Lindner  are 
used  for  text,  Baldwin  and  Ladd  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 
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2.    Metaphysic. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  apply.  Lotze's  Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used 
as  a  text-book.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 


3.    Logic. 

Having-  first  obtained  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  correct  reasoning,  both  deductive  and  inductive, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  term  is  given  to  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  fallacies  in  actual  examples.  Such  examples  the 
class  is  required  to  search  out  in  current  literature  and  bring  in 
for  discussion.  Ballantine's  Inductive  Logic  is  used.  Win- 
ter term.  Professor  Foweer. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 


4.     Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature  and  grounds  of 
obligation  are  investigated  and  applied  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.     Spring  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 


5.     Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the  text- 
book. .  Lotze,  Sabatier,  and  Martineau  are  used  as  works  of 
reference.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  proper  office  of  reason  in  the  effort  to  find  argumenta- 
tive grounds  for  religious  ideas.  Most  of  the  modern  theories 
respecting  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  religious  feeling  pass  un- 
der review;  and  in  such  discussions  free  questioning  on  the  part 
of  the  student  is  encouraged.     Winter  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  b>- 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 
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6.     Ethical  Theories. 

Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  is  used  as  a  text-book 
with  frequent  references  to  the  works  of  Sidgwick.  Green, 
Smyth,  and  others.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  elucidation 
and  criticism  of  modern  ethical  theories.     Spring  term. 

Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

FINE  ARTS. 
\ .     History  of  Art. 

This  course  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  art  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  D'Anver's  History  of  Art  is 
used  as  a  text-book.  The  course  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  engravings  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting 
and  sculpture.     Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Miss  Blood. 

Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

2t  3,  4.     Drawing. 

This  course  includes  perspective,  drawing  from  casts  in  char- 
coal and  crayon,  still  life  studies  in  crayon,  etc.  It  will  count  as 
one  credit  for  the  entire  year.  Miss  Blood. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

MUSIC. 
J,  2t  3.     Harmony. 

Class-room  work,  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises, 
covering  theory  of  the  elements  of  music,  triads,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  augmented  chords,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
modulation,  suspension,  and  harmonizing  of  melodies.  Text- 
books, Emery.  Richter.  and  Jadassohn.  Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

4,  5,  6.     Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  daily  written  exercises,  based  on 
the  text-books  of  Richter,  Haupt  and  others.  Three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  3. 
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7,  8,  9.  Fugue,  Canon,  Musical  Form,  and  the  Elements  of  Orches- 
tration. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  written  exercises.  Text-books, 
Prout,  Cherubini,  Rieman,  Berlioz.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
year.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  6. 

10.     History  of  Music.     [Half  Course.] 

Introductory  course  on  the  lives  of  the  great  composers.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  In- 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

U.     History  of  Music.     [Half  Course.] 

Advanced  course  on  the  development  of  music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  until  to-day,  with  special  reference  to  critical  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Text-books,  Naumann, 
Langhans,  Rieman.     Two  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  10. 

ELOCUTION. 

[Not  more  than  four  credits  can  be  counted  in  this  depart- 
ment towards  the  degree  of  A.  B.] 

J.     Elocution.     [Half  Course.] 

In  this  course  much  attention  will  be  given  to  correct  breath- 
ing and  voice  culture.  Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  deliver 
three  selections  before  the  class  for  criticism.  In  preparation  of 
these  selections  at  least  one  private  rehearsal  will  be  given  by 
the  instructor.     Recitations   Mondays  and  Fridays.     Fall  term. 

Mrs.  Gunneix. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 
2.     Elocution.      [Half  Course.] 

In  this  course  continued  work  in  voice  culture  will  be  given. 
Also  exercises  in  emphasis,  inflection,  time,  quantity,  pauses, 
etc.,  together  with  elementary  gesture  work.  Three  selections 
will  be  required  from  each  member  of  the  class,  and  individual 
drill  continued.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Fridays.  Winter 
term.  Mrs.  Gunnet^L. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 
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3.     Elocution.     [Half  Course.] 

This  course  will  consist  of  gesture  work,  analysis  of  selec 
tions,  private  drill  and  recitations  before  the  class.  Two  selec- 
tions will  be  required  from  each  member  of  the  class.  Recitations 
Mondays  and  Fridays.     Spring-  term.  Mrs.  Gunneee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  2. 


4.     Elocution.     [Half  Course.] 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  emotions  and  the 
analysis  of  selections  according-  to  emotions.  Advanced  gesture 
work  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  course.  Three  selec- 
tions, to  be  delivered  before  the  class,  will  be  required  from  each 
member.  At  least  one  private  rehearsal  on  each  selection  will 
be  given  by  the  instructor.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days.    Fall  term.  Mrs.  Gunnell. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  3-ear's  work. 


5,  6.     Elocution.     [Half  Courses.] 

These  courses  will  consist  of  a  continuation  of  the  work  be- 
gun in  Elocution  4.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Mrs.  Gunneee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  4. 

7.  Oratory.      [Half  Course.] 

In  this  course  the  aim  will  be  to  assist  the  students  in  gaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  great  orators,  both  American  and  Eng- 
lish. Each  student  is  required  to  deliver  before  class  for  criti- 
cism a  certain  number  of  selections,  chosen  from  the  orators 
studied;  also  to  give  talks  on  subjects  previously  assigned. 
Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Fall  term. 

Mrs.  Gunneee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

8.  Oratory.     [Half  Course.] 

Important  features  of  this  course  are  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, class  debates  and  criticism.  Two  orations  and  one  debate 
will  be  required  from  each  member  of  the  class.  Recitations 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Winter  term.  MRS.  Gunneee. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  7. 
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9.  Dramatic  Art.     [Half  Course.] 

This  course  consists  of  one  and  two  act  comedies,  for  charac- 
ter interpretation,  and  elements  of  stage  business.  Recitations 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Practice  hours  twice  a  week  arranged 
by  instructor.     Fall  term.  Mrs.  Guxxele. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

10,  \\.     Dramatic  Art.     [Half  Courses.] 

These  courses  will  be  a  continuation  of  Elocution  9,  taking 
up  longer  plays.  Plan  of  work  same  as  Elocution  9.  Recita- 
tions Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.     Winter  and  Spring  terms, 

Mrs.  Guxxeix. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  9. 

12,  13,  14.     Dramatic  Art.      [Half  Courses.] 

These  courses  will  consist  of  advanced  dramatic  work.  Reci- 
tations Tuesdays  and  Fridays.     Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Mrs.  Gunxeu. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  11. 

Students  who  are  absent  twice  from  Dramatic  Art  classes, 
(  Elocution  9  to  14  inclusive)  either  from  class  work  or  rehearsal, 
or  who  are  twice  tardy,  will  be  dismissed  from  the  class. 

Dramatic  Art  classes  are  limited  to  twelve  students;  selection 
to  be  based  on  excellence  of  work  in  previous  elocution  courses. 

15,  16.     Posing. 

[These  courses  do  not  count  as  credits  towards  the  degree 
of  A.  B.] 

These  courses  will  consist  of  physical  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  grace,  emotional  studies,  series  of  single  poses  with 
sword,  battle  axe,  etc.  Tableaux  d'  Art  work.  Recitations 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.     Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Mrs.  Gun xell. 

These  courses  will  be  open  only  to  members  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art 
classes. 

RECITALS. 

Beginning  with  the  second  week  in  October,  Pupils'  Re- 
citals in  this  department  will  be  held  on  alternate  weeks 
(  not  counting  vacations)  throughout  the  year. 
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GYMNASIUM  WORK. 

Regular  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  institution.  This  drill  will  embrace  marching-,  set- 
ting- up  exercises,  and  work  with  the  apparatus.  Each  student 
is  given  a  thorough  ph^-sical  examination  by  the  medical  ex- 
aminer, and  private  work  is  prescribed  to  him  in  accordance 
with  his  individual  needs. 


TABULAR  VIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898-99. 

Courses  are  given  in  5  hours  a  week  recitations  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Hour. 

Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Economics  3. 

Astronomy  2. 

English  13.     (3  or  4  h) 

English  9.     (3  or  4  h) 

English  11. 

♦[English  14.]    (3  or  4  h) 

♦[English  10]  (3or4h) 

♦[English  12.]     (3  or  4  h; 

Greek  16. 

History  5.     (4  h) 

History  6.     (lh) 

Historv  7.     (4  h) 

Horailetics  1.     (3  h) 

Homiletics  5.     (1  hi 

Homiletics  6.     (1  h) 

8:00 

Latin  4. 

Greek  15. 

Latin  6. 

♦[Latin  7.] 

Latin  5. 

*[Latin  9.] 

Latin  9. 

*[Latin  8.] 

♦[Latin  10.] 

Music  1.    (3  h) 

Latin  11. 

tLatin  14. 

Music  4.     (3  h) 

Music  2.     (3  h) 

Music  3.      (3  h) 

Physics  1. 

Music5.     (3h) 

Music  6.     (3  h) 

Physics  2. 

Plu-sical  Geography. 
Physics  3. 

Chemistry  1. 

Chemistry  2. 

Biology  4. 

Elocution  7.     (2  h) 

Elocution  8.     (2h) 

Chemistry  3. 

English  1. 

Elocution  15.     (2  h) 

Economics  1. 

♦[German  4.]  (3  h) 

♦[German  6.]  (4  h) 

Economics  2. 

German  5.     (3  h) 

German  7.     (4  h) 

Elocution  16.     (2  h) 

9:30 

Greek  7. 

Greek  8. 

♦[German  8.]    (4  h) 

Greek  14. 

♦[Greek  9.] 

German  9.     (4  h) 

Mathematics  8. 

Homiletics  2.     (3  h) 

♦[Greek  10.] 

Music  10.  (2  h) 

Mathematics  9. 

Greek  11. 

Philosophy  1. 

Music  11.     (2  h) 

Jurisprudence  1. 

Sociology  4.     (4h) 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Philosopli3'  4. 

Philosophj-  3. 

Theo.  Universalism. 

Biology  1. 

Biology  2. 

Biology  3.    (3  h) 

English  5.  (3h) 

English  6.    (3  h) 

Comparative  Theology. 

French  1.  (4  h) 

French  2.     (3  h) 

French  3.     (3  h) 

tGreek  3. 

Greek  5. 

Greek  6. 

10:3d 

♦[Greek  4.] 

History  3. 

Greek  13. 

History  2. 

Mathematics  6. 

Historv  4. 

Homiletics  4.     (1  h) 

Mathematics  7. 

Mathematics  5. 

Philosophy  2. 

Apologetics. 

Elocution  5.     (2  hr) 

Elocution  6.     (2  h) 

Astrouomj-  1. 

Elocution  13.     (2  hr) 

Elocution  14.     (2  h) 

Elocution  4.  (2  h) 

English  3.    (3  h) 

English  4.    (3h) 

Elocution  12.  (2  h) 

English  7.    (1  h) 

Ethical  Theories. 

11-30 

English  2     (3  h) 

German  2.     (3  h) 

Geology  1. 

Fine  Arts  1.    ^3  h) 

Greek  2. 

German  3.     (3  h) 

German  1.     (4  h) 

Mathematics  2. 

Greek  3. 

Greek  1. 

Mathematics  3. 

Mathematics  4. 

Mathematics  1. 

Philosop'y  of  Religi'n. 

Mathematics  11. 

Sociology  1.     (4  h) 

Sociology  2.     (4  h) 

Sociology  3.     (4  h) 

Chemistry  4. 

Chemistry  5. 

Chemistry  6. 

Elocution  1.     (2  h) 

Elocution  2.     (2  h) 

Elocution  3.     (2  h) 

Elocution  9.     (2  h) 

Elocution  10.     (2  h) 

Elocution  11.     (2  h) 

English  Bible.    (1  hi 

English  Bible.  (1  h) 

English  Bible.     (1  h) 

*| French  4.]     (3  h) 

♦[French  6.]      (4  h) 

English  8.     (1  h) 

French  5.     (3  h) 

French  7.      (4  h) 

♦[French  8.]     14  h) 

Latin  1. 

Geology  2- 

French  9.     (4  h) 

2:00 

♦[Latin  11.] 

Biblical  Criticism. 

Latin  3. 

♦[Latin  12.] 

Latin  2. 

♦[Latin  15.] 

tLatin  13. 

♦(Latin  13.] 

Latin  10. 

Mathematics  12.  (3h) 

♦[Latin  14.] 

Mathematics  10.     (3  h) 

♦[Math.  14.]     (3  h) 

tLatin  15. 

Mathematics  13.     (3  h) 
♦[Mathematics  15.]  (3h) 

Chemistry  4. 

Chemistry  5. 

Chemistry  6. 

3:00 

Fine  Arts  2. 

Fine  Arts  3. 
Geology  2. 

Fine  Arts  4. 

♦Courses  in  Brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99. 
i Given  at  this  hour  only  in  1898-99. 


Preparatory 
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Preparatory  School 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  INTRO- 
DUCTORY TO  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

The  primary  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare  students 
thoroughly  for  admission  to  College,  but  it  also  affords  special 
advantages  to  those  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  to 
fit  themselves  for  active  business,  and  who  are  unable  to  pursue 
a  complete  course. 

Thoroughly  adequate  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure  success 
both  in  and  out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  department  with  the  full  assurance 
that  the)r  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in  those  subjects  and 
principles  which  contribute  to  sound  scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students  are  under  the 
same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College.  Instruction  is  given 
by  the  regular  College  Professors,  as  well  as  by  the  Department 
Instructors. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries,  muse- 
ums, lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open  to  all. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the  number 
in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites  and  receives  indi- 
vidual drill  every  day.  Contrast  such  opportunities  with  the 
disadvantages  of  membership  in  crowded  classes  and  note  the 
gain  to  the  student  here. 

ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here  afforded, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 

The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during  term  time,  except 
for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The  student's  absence,  even  for  a 
few  days,  entails  upon  him  much  greater  injury  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Faculty  in  securing  con'inuous  attendance. 
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Instructors  in  the  Preparatory  School 


JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,    B.   S. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.    M. 

FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D. 

MARY  RUTH    MASON. 


Students  in  the  Preparatory  SchooL 


John  Andrew,  Jr New  Salem. 

Murray  Truman  Bruner   Gerlaw. 

Emma  Frances  Clay Galesburg. 

Fred  Scott  Clay Galesburg. 

Sallie  Lucy  Cook Le  Roy. 

David  Earl  Davidson Henderson. 

Charles  Julius  Efner Galesburg. 

Edna  Ethel  Epperson Rio. 

Clyde  Percy  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Mary  Arrah  Hart Eureka,  Kan. 

Lewis  William  Kay Douglas. 

Pearl  Koons Knoxville. 

Charles  Nathan  Leemon Hoopeston. 

John  Alexander  Leemon Hoopeston. 

Warren  Alanson  McElvaine Avon. 

Fred  Stevens  Meeker Pazunee  City,  Neb. 

Ralph  Todd  Miller Monmouth. 

Harry  Sawyer  Murphy Galesburg. 

D.  Fred  Pankey Galesburg. 

Loring-  W.  Rayner La  Plata,  Mo. 

Frank  Ross Galesburg. 

Mary  Beulah  Shields Ellis,  Kan, 

Grace  M.  S wig-art Farmer  City. 

Francis  Marion  Thorp Marshalltown,  la. 

Nellie  Clanton  Turner Unionville ,  Mo. 

Delphine  L.  Warner Table  Grove. 

Brooks  Wolcott Watertown,  O. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


The  following-  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Preparatory  School.  A  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  successful  completion  of  twenty-one  of 
these  courses.  In  arranging  these  courses  he  will  consult  with 
the  Advisory  Committee.     (  See  pp.  17  and  29. ) 

ENGLISH. 

1 .  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English,  This  course 
embraces  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  phrases,  sentences, 
and  composition.     Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students. 

( English  1  does  not  count  as  a  credit  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

2.  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Composition. 

Pearson's  Freshman  Composition  and  Skinner's  Studies  in 
Literature  and  Composition  will  be  used  as  text-books.  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns  will  be  studied  with  care,  and  the  class  will  be 
required  to  read  specimens  of  the  writings  of  Addison  and  of 
Lowell.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  half  the  student's  time 
will  be  given  to  work  in  Composition.  Three  hours  a  week.  Fall 
term.  Professor  Foweer. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students. 

3.  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Composition.     (  Continued ). 

Work  for  careful  study  will  be  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America.  The  class  will  read  carefully  Dryden's  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  and  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Three  hours  a 
week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Foweer. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  2- 

4.  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Composition.     (  Continued  ). 

Shakspeare's  Macbeth  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  ( books  1 
and  2)  will  be  carefully  studied;  and  the  class  will  read  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  (  books  1,  6,  22,  and  24  ),  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  De  Quincy's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,  and  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Three  hours  a  week.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Foweer. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Engiish  3. 
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ELOCUTION. 

lf  2f  3.     Elementary  Courses.     (  Half  courses  ). 

These  three  courses  are  continuous  through   the  year,  each 
term  counting  as  one-half  of  a  course.  Mrs.  Guxxell. 

Open  to  all  students. 

LATIN. 

J.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's     Latin     Grammar.       Harkness's     Latin    Reader. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Grammar  and  Reader  continued.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

4.  Caesar.     (Continued). 

Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

5.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

6.  Cicero.     (Continued). 

Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

7.  Virgil. 

Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Virgil's  iEneid.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

8.  Virgil.     (Continued.) 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 
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GREEK. 

J .     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise  and  Pattengil's  Greek  Lessons,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  all  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons.     ( Continued  ) 

Winter  term.  Profesor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Collar  and  Daniell'  s  Greek 
Composition.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

4.  Anabasis.     (Continued). 

Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Orations  of  Lysias. 

Stevens's  Edition.     Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

6.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.    Spring  term.     Professor  Parker. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

MATHEMATICS. 
J.     Arithmetic. 

Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Study  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  text  to  Interest.  This  course  includes  thorough  work  in 
analysis  and  mental  arithmetic.     Fall  term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students. 

2.     Arithmetic.     (Continued). 

Interest  and  its  applications,  Alligation,  Extraction  of 
Roots,  Mensuration,  including  the  Metric  System.  This  course 
is  supplemented  by  seven  hundred  practical  problems  in  men- 
suration from  Mechanic's  Arithmetic.     Winter  term. 

Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  Preparator>-  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  1. 

(Mathematics  1  and  2  do  not  count  as  credits  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts). 
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3.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Wells's  Academic  Algebra  is  used.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparaton*  students. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra.     (Continued). 

Spring-  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparator3T  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  3. 

Mathematics  3  and  4  are  continuous  through  the  winter  and 
spring-  terms  and  include  everything  in  the  text-book  preceding 
quadratic  equations. 

5.  Elementary  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the  solution 
of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate  Equations,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 
Wells's  College  Algebra  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4. 

6.  Plane  Geometry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill  in  the 
first  principles  of  Geometry.  Each  proposition  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  particular  attention  is  given  to  correct  reasoning  and 
precise  expression.  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry is  used.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

7.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  6.  It  is  the  design  in  these 
two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  text-book. 
This  includes  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Plane  Geometry, 
the  circle,  the  poWhedron,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

U     Physical  Geography. 

Text-book,  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  Spring 
term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

J.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures  and  two  hours  of  experimental  work.  Remsen's  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  all  students. 

HISTORY. 

1 .  American. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Text-book,  Channing's 
Student's  History  of  the  United  States,  with  Scudder  and  Fiske 
for  reference.     Winter  term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

2.  Greece. 

History  of  Greece.  Text-book,  Smith's  Smaller  History  of 
Greece.     Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

3.  Rome. 

Historj'  of  Rome.  Text-book,  Laddell's  History  of  Rome. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

4.  England. 

History  of  England.  Text-book,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History.     Spring  term.    Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

ECONOMICS. 

J.     Science  of  Government. 

Text-books,  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States, 
and  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students. 


Ryder 

Divinity 

School 
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Ryder  Divinity  School 


The  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  students  on  the  5th  of  September,  1881.  The 
first  class  was  graduated  in  1885. 

At  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1890,  it 
was  voted  to  name  the  theological  department  of  the  University 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  in  honor  of  the  late  William 
Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose  munificent  bequests  to  the  Univer- 
sity exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Divinity  School  from  any  other 
source  was  received  from  the  late  Hon.  A.  G.  Throop,  founder  of 
the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena,  California.  In 
1890,  Mr.  Throop  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Divinity  School. 


Courses  of  Instruction, 


The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered: 

1.  A  full  course  of  study,  occupying  four  years,  of  three 
terms  each.  Those  who  complete  this  course  will  be  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  Elective  courses  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  embracing 
those  studies  which  will  prove  most  useful  in  view  of  the  needs 
and  purposes  of  the  student.  Any  student  who  completes  one  of 
the  partial  courses  may  receive  a  certificate  of  his  actual  attain- 
ments in  the  studies  pursued. 

The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted  to  the 
advantages  presented  by  the  other  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  unknown  to  the  faculty  must  bring  satisfactory 
evidences  of  good  moral  and  religious  character.  They  should 
also  bring  certificates  of  their  church  membership. 

They  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  examination  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  English,  including  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
and  grammar. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  D.  must  be  prepared  to  sus- 
tain examination  in  the  following  subjects: 
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L     ENGLISH. 

( a )  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English,  or  an  equiva- 
lent. 

( b )  Composition. 

An  extemporaneous  composition  on  an  assigned  subject,  cor- 
rect as  to  paragraphing,  grammar,  and  rhetorical  form. 

(c)  Literature. 

An  equivalent  of  English  2,  3,  and  4  as  described  on  page  60 
of  this  catalogue. 

II.    HISTORY. 
( a  )     Bible  History. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  characters,  events,  and 
localities  in  the  Bible  record. 

(  b )     General  History. 

Swinton's  General  History  or  an  equivalent. 

III.    MATHEMATICS. 

( a )  Arithmetic. 

Higher  Arithmetic  to  and  including  percentage,  alligation, 
extraction  of  roots,  mensuration,  and  the  metric  system. 

( b)  Elementary  Algebra. 

Wells's  Academic  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 

IV.     GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr's  Elementary  Geography  or  an  equivalent. 

V.    SCIENCE. 
( a )     Physical  Geography. 

Huston's  New  Physical  Geography,  or  an  equivalent. 
(  b )     Elementary  Physics. 
Dolbear's  Elements  of  Physics  or  an  equivalent. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Satisfactory  grades  from  approved  schools  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  examination.  Students  thus  admitted  by  certificate 
will  be  regarded  as  on  probation  during  the  first  term  of  their 
course. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  School  as  widely 
useful  as  possible.  They  wish  to  announce,  therefore,  that  it  is 
open  to  all  persons  qualified  to  profit  by  its  opportunities. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to  furnish 
education  and  training  to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministr}-. 

2.  The  School  is  also  open  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  the  ministry.  The  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  theological  or 
religious  character  is  an  interesting  and  helpful  means  of  per- 
sonal culture.  Such  a  course  is  especially  recommended  to 
those  who  desire  to  become  better  fitted  for  service  in  the 
Sunday  school,  the  church,  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union, 
and  similar  societies,  or  for  charitable   and  philanthropic  work. 

Upon  those  who  come  with  these  purposes,  no  denominational 
test  will  be  imposed.  Students  of  all  denominations  and  beliefs 
will  be  welcome  to  the  advantages  of  study  and  training  in  the 
Divinity  School,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free   to  all  regular  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Board  in  good  families  can  be  secured  for  from  $3.00  to  S4.00 
per  week.  Students  may  greatly  reduce  their  expenses  by  form- 
ing clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 

PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Univer- 
salist  church  may,  upon  complying  with  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions and  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Universalist  General  Convention  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $150  per  year.  Appli- 
cations will  be  granted  only  when  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
first  installment  of  this  loan  will  not  be  issued  until  November; 
new  students  should  therefore  come  with  resources  of  their  own 
sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  for  at  least  one  term. 

Those  who  have  not  a  definite  purpose  of  entering  the  Uni- 
versalist ministry  are  not  eligible  to  the  Convention  Loan. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  their  regular  course,  students 
who  show  due  proficiency  are  permitted  to  secure  appointments 
to  preach,  and  thus  to  add  to  their  pecuniary  resources. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  School  the  coming  year, 
are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with  the  president. 
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Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School 


CHARLES  EEEWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

In  charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical 

Languages  and  Exegesis. 


*Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  theology. 

Mrs.  ANNA  CHAPPEEL-GUNNEEL, 
Instructor  in  Elocution. 


NON-RESIDENT    LECTURERS. 

MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  R.  A.  WHITE. 

GEORGE  B.  STOCKING,  D.  D. 


'In  honor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  of  Kansas  Cit_v,  Mo. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1897. 


BACHELOR    OF    DIVINITY. 

Georg-e  Hilary  Ashworth Mt.  Gilead.  Q. 

Edward  Milton  Minor Mt.  Vernon. 

Georg-e  Burr  Rogers Somerset,  Mich. 

William  Willis  Slaug-hter Brookston,  Ind. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Galesburg. 


Students  in  the  Divinity  School 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Edna  Madison  McDonald Avon. 

John  Willis  Slaug-hter Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stacey Gabarus,  C.  B. 

Oluf  Tandberg- Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Lloyd  Champlain Deadwood,  S.  D. 

Barlow  Green  Carpenter Avon. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

William  David  Buchanan Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Ludvig-  Espersen Marshalltown,  la. 

Ada  Luetta  Lester Superior,  Neb. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Ward  Watson  Stratton Galesburg. 

George  Francis  Thompson Stony  Point,  Mich. 
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Course  of  Study 

LEADING  TO   THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


FALL  TERM. 

Chemistry  1. 
English  5. 
Greek  1. 
Elocution  1. 
Eng-lish  Bible. 


History  5. 
Philosophy  1. 
Greek  4. 

Elocution  4. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Chemistry  2. 
English  6. 
Greek  2. 
Elocution  2. 
English  Bible. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

History  6. 
Philosoph}-  3. 
Greek  5. 
Elocution  5. 


SPRING  TERM. 

Chemistry  3. 
English  8. 
Greek  3. 
Elocution  3. 
English  Bible. 


History  7. 
Philosoph3'  4. 
Greek  12. 

Elocution  0. 


Greek  13. 
Homiletics  1. 
Philosophy  2. 
Sociology-  1. 


Homiletics  4. 
Sociology  4. 
Apologetics. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Greek  14. 
Homiletics  2. 
Dogmatic  Theology. 
Sociology  2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Homiletics  5. 
Pastoral  Theology-. 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Biblical  Criticism. 


Greek  15. 
Homiletics  3. 
Comparative  Theology- 
Sociology  3. 


Homiletics  6. 

Theo.  of  Universalism 

Ethical  Theories. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


HEBREW. 
\y  2,  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  each  year  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will  enable  him 
to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  text-books  used  are  H.  G. 
Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Three  terms — Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring — each  term  counting  as 
a  course.  Dr.  White. 

Open  (under  conditions  as  described  above  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

1.  English  Bible.     (  One-third  course  for  each  term.  ) 

A  general  view  of  Biblical  Literature  and  a  more  careful 
study  of  selected  portions,  with  reference  both  to  form  and  to 
content.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Foweer. 

2.  Biblical  Criticism. 

Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as  a  text- 
book, with  references  to  Fripp,  Ryle,  Bacon,  Robertson  and  other 
works.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  Science  of  Docu- 
mentary Analysis,  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Historical 
Criticism,  and  the  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Winter  term.  Dr.  White. 

PREPARATORY  GREEK. 

(  For  Greek  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  see  pp.  39  and  40. ) 

THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

( The  courses  are  numbered  continuously  with   the  Greek  courses 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. ) 
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12.  Exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Critical  rendering-  of  selections  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Exegesis  of  Mark's  Gospel;  Origin  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  Gospel,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  Synoptists — their 
harmonies,  divergences,  and  interdependence.  Date  of  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels;  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  Theology 
and  Christology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

13.  The  Acts  of  The  Apostles. 

Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  date  of  the  work,  sources 
of  the  narrative.     Exegesis  of  the  Acts.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Foweer. 

14.  Thessalonians  and  Galatians. 

Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Exegesis  of  the  Epistles.  Eschatology  of  the 
epistles.  Primitive  Paulinism.  Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     Winter  term. 

Dr.  White. 

15.  Corinthians  and  Romans. 

Selections  from  the  first  and  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Examination  of  the  nature  of  Pauline  Theology 
and  Christology,  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  Spring 
term.  Dr.  White. 

16.  Phillipians  and  the  Apocalypse. 

Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Phillipians.  Character  of  later  Paulinism.  Critical  rendering  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Apocalypse.  Examination  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  of  the  fourth  Gospel.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

THEOLOGY. 
\ .       Apologetics. 

Bruce's  Apologetics  is  the  text-book  used.  Considerable  col- 
lateral reading  is  required  of  the  student.  Comparison  is  insti- 
tuted between  modern  methods  in  Apologetics  and  the  methods 
of  Primitive  Christianity.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

2.     Dogmatic  Theology. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text-book.  A 
thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several  Christian  doc- 
trines,  with   an  extended  examination  of  associated  questions 
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and  controversies.     The  widest  liberty  is  given  for  questions  and 
discussions  on  the  various  topics  presented.     Winter  term. 

Dr.  "White. 

3.  Theology  of  Universalism. 

The  Scriptural  and  rational  bases  of  Universalism  will  be  ex- 
amined. Instruction  will  be  given  for  the  most  part  by  lectures. 
Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  such  well  known  Universal- 
ist  works  as  Manuals  of  Faith  and  Duty,  Allin's  Universalism 
Asserted,  Thayer's  Theology  of  Universalism,  and  Dr.  Dodge's 
Purpose  of  God.     Spring  term.  Dr.  White. 

4.  Comparative  Theology. 

The  work  of  the  students  consists  in  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  authorities  upon  the  great  Non-Christian  religions. 
Special  topics  are  investigated  and  reports  made  by  each  member 
of  the  class.     Spring  term.  Dr.  White. 

APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  demand  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  bear- 
ings of  Christian  Doctrine  upon  the  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial organisms,  coupled  with  the  demand  for  a  more  diversified 
and  scientific  administration  of  religion  through  the  churches, 
has  now  been  met  at  Lombard  University  by  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology.  The 
course  of  study  provided  for  will  occupy  five  terms,  four  terms 
being  devoted  to  Sociology,  and  one  term  to  Pastoral  Care. 

A.    SOCIOLOGY. 

\ .     Christian  Sociology. 

In  this  course  the  New  Testament  will  be  studied  with  a  view 
of  discovering  the  social  facts  contained  therein.  The  course 
will  deal  with  such  topics  as  Social  Beginnings,  Society,  the 
Family,  the  State,  Wealth,  and  Social  Regeneration.  Fall 
term.  Professor  Chapin. 

2.     A  Study  of  Society. 

Society  will  be  studied  as  an  organism.  Social  aggregates, 
organs,  and  functions  will  be  studied, together  with  some  of  their 
pathological  conditions.  Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society  will  be  used  as  a  guide;  but  the  laboratory 
method  will  be  largely  pursued.  Parts  of  the  social  body  will  be 
assigned  the  student  for  special  examination  and  reports.  Win- 
ter term.  Professor  Chapin. 
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3.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Social  philosophy  will  be  studied.  The  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  directed  to  such  subjects  as  the  Scope  of  Social  Phil- 
osophy, the  Social  Problems,  the  Social  Aim,  the  Social  Mind, 
and  the  Social  Progress.  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social 
Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text-book  with  frequent  reference 
to  Spencer,  Giddings  and  Ward.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Chapix. 

4.  Applied  Sociology. 

The  causes,  nature,  and  remedies  of  Pauperism  and  kindred 
evils  will  be  studied.  Amos  G.  Warner's  American  Charities 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book.     Fall  term.      Pkofessor  Chapix. 

B.    PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  pastoral  office  will  be  specially  studied.  The  spiritual, 
mental,  and  social  qualifications  of  the  minister  for  his  work 
will  be  noted,  and  his  administration  of  the  special  services  of 
the  church — baptism,  confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  marriage, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  liberal  portion  of  the  term  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  various  methods  of  church  organ- 
ization, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  minister  facility  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  parish  needs,  especially  to  those  peculiar  to  the 
locality  in  which  he  may  be  settled.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapix. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1 .  Psychology. 

After  a  somewhat  detailed  inquiry  into  the  general  relations 
of  mind  and  body,  followed  by  a  close  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  more  complex  mental  processes,  as 
memory,  association,  apperception,  hallucination,  imagination, 
impulse,  habit,  volition,  are  taken  up  for  careful  study.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  self-observation,  and  the  indications  for 
self-culture  are  attentively  marked.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the 
definition  and  use  of  technical  terms.  Halleck  and  Lindner  are 
used  for  text,  Baldwin  and  Ladd  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 

2.  Metaphysic. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Lotze's 
Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used  as  a  text-book.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 
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3.  Logic. 

Having-  first  obtained  a  thorough  grounding-  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  correct  reasoning-,  both  deductive  and  inductive, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  term  is  given  to  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  fallacies  in  actual  examples.  Such  examples  the 
class  is  required  to  search  out  in  current  literature,  and  bring  in 
for  discussion.  For  text  Ballantine's  Inductive  Logic  is  used. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

4.  Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature  and  grounds  of 
obligation  are  investigated  and  applied  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.     Spring  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the  text- 
book. Lotze,  Sabatier,  and  Martineau  are  used  as  works  of  ref- 
erence. The  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  proper  office  of  reason  in  the  effort  to  find  argumentative 
grounds  for  religious  ideas.  Most  of  the  modern  theories  re- 
specting the  nature  and  scope  of  the  religious  feeling  pass  under 
review,  and  in  such  discussions  free  questioning  on  the  part  of 
the  student  is  encouraged.     Winter  term.  Dr.  White. 

6.  Ethical  Theories. 

Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  is  used  as  a  text-book 
with  frequent  references  to  the  works  of  Sidgwick,  Green, 
Smythe,  and  others.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  elucidation 
and  criticism  of  modern  ethical  theories.     Spring  term. 

Dr.  White. 
CHURCH  HISTORY. 

5.     History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A.     The  Aficient  Era  ( 1-800). 

This  course  in  Church  History  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open  to  College  stu- 
dents. It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the  early  organiza- 
tion and  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  successive  periods  of 
the  church  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fisher's  History 
of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand  book  and  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  member  of  the  class  for  special  investigation  and 
reports.     Fall  term.  Professor  Chapin. 
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6.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

B.     The  Mediceval  Era  {800-1517). 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  political  relations  of  the  Church. 
Monasticism,  the  Crusades,  and  the  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation will  be  some  of  the  topics  studied.  The  text  book  will 
be  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  the  method  of  study  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  History  4.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapix. 

7.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

C.     The  Modern  Era  (15/7-/898). 

This  course  will  beg-in  with  the  study  of  the  Reformation,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
include  the  history  of  Christian  missions,  revivals,  social  reforms 
and  philanthropy.  The  same  text-book  will  be  used  as  in  His- 
tory 4  and  5.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Chapix. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  course  in  Homiletics  covers  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  primary  aim  is  practical.  Upon  a  g-eneral  but  adequate 
groundwork  of  theory  and  history  of  preaching-  the  effort  is  made 
to  construct  an  art  of  effective  pulpit  oratory.  Elaborate  and 
exacting  drill  in  the  logical  conception  and  construction  of  the 
sermon  plan,  with  constant  application  of  rhetorical  principles, 
occupies  the  major  part  of  the  first  year.  Inspiration  and  di- 
rection are  soug-ht  in  the  frequent  analysis  of  the  discourses  of 
great  preachers  of  all  styles,  and  in  the  study  of  their  sources  of 
power.  Individuality  and  originality  are  emphasized  as  desid- 
erata. In  the  second  year  the  stress  is  laid  upon  flexibility  and 
adaptability,  upon  invention,  upon  the  rationale  of  interesting 
preaching,  and  upon  the  acquisition  of  freedom  in  extempore 
address.  Throughout  the  course  the  preparation  and  criticism 
of  sermons  by  the  class  continues  uninterruptedly. 

ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the  Divinity  School 
are  offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution  classes  in 
the  University-,  but  also  receive  a  large  amount  of  individual 
training. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  as  outlined  on  pp.  52  and  53  of  this  cata- 
logue are  required. 
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ENGLISH, 

For  English  5,  6,  8,  which  courses  are  required  in  the  Divinity 
School,  see  p.  33  of  this  Catalogue. 

8.     Daily  Themes. 

This  course  will  be  made  a  full  course  for  students  in  the 
Divinity  School.  Besides  the  daily  themes,  fortnightly  themes 
will  be  required.     Spring  term.  Professor  FoweER. 

COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Divinity  students  are  permitted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Faculty,  to  pursue  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Grad- 
uates of  the  Divinity  School  may  receive  the  additional  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
aggregate  of  twenty  full  courses  taken  in  the  classes  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  beyond  the  full  requirements  of  the 
Divinity  School  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

In  addition  to  the  above  twenty  credits,  the  candidate  must 
furnish  the  full  quota  of  twenty-one  credits  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Of  these  twenty-one  credits, 
the  courses  required  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  School  ( see 
p.  67)  will  count  ten. 
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Department  of  Music* 


Instruction  is  provided  in  the  various  branches  of  Theoretical, 
Vocal,  and  Instrumental  Music.  These  courses  are  distinct 
from  the  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  and 
unless  otherwise  specified  do  not  count  toward  a  college  degree. 
Students  are  classed  and  registered  as  private  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral instructors,  with  whom  arrangements  may  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  lessons.  Instruction  is  given  either  at  the  University, 
or  at  the  instruction-rooms  of  the  teachers,  as  preferred. 

Instructors* 

H.  WILLIAM  DUBEE, 
Director  of  Department  of  Music,  and  Professor  of  Musical  Com- 
position, Piano  and  Organ. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 
Instructor  in  Singing. 

Mrs.  DRUCIE  GILMORE  SYKES, 
Instructor  in  Violin,  Mandolin,  and  Guitar. 


Candidate  for  Diploma  in  1898* 

VOCAL  CULTURE. 
Isal  E.  Caldwell Galesburg. 


Students  in  the  Department  of  Music* 

HARMONY  AND  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Bernice  A.  Baker liable  Grove. 

Isal  E.  Caldwell Galesburg. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Mrs.  Drucie  G.  Sykes Galesburg. 
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HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Isal  E.  Caldwell Galesburg. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Helen  J.  MacKay Galesburg. 

PIANO. 

Bernice  A.  Baker Table  Grove. 

Ethel  Chamberlain Galesburg. 

Ruth  Chamberlain Galesburg. 

Charles  Chapin Galesburg. 

Elsa  Chapin Galesburg. 

Emma  F.  Clay Galesburg. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Dubee Galesburg. 

Mary  V.  Fifield Buda. 

Mary  A.  Hart Eureka,  Kan. 

Eoreda  McKee Galesburg. 

Emma  A.  Muffler Serena. 

Faith  Nash Galesburg. 

Katie  Overlander Galesburg. 

Gertrude  Rich Galesburg. 

Willis  Rich Galesburg. 

J.  W.  Slaughter Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Ethel  Tompkins Avon. 

Frances  White Galesburg. 

Maud  Willsie Galesburg. 

VIOLIN,  GUITAR,  AND  MANDOLIN. 

Mervin  W.  Allen Maquon. 

Gertrude  Atchison Galesburg. 

Bernice  A.  Baker Table  Grove. 

Mrs.  E.  Blackstone Galesburg. 

Charles  R.  Brown Galesburg. 

Fay  A.  Bulluck Galesburg. 

Catherine  Clark Galesburg. 

Frances  Clark Galesburg. 

Sarah  L,.  Cook Le  Roy. 

Emory  S.  Crane Sycamore. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Dubee Galesburg. 

Carl  J.  Fletcher Galesburg. 

Howard  E.  Foster Galesburg. 

Mabel  C.  Griffith Hoopeston. 

Florence  P.  King- Waukegan. 

Annie  Lagomarcino Galesburg. 
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Minnie  Lag-omarcino Galesburg. 

Charles  N.  Leemon Hoopeston. 

Helen  J.  MacKay Galesbarg. 

Mrs.  Helen  Carleton-Marsh Gal  sburg. 

Mary  Ruth  Mason Macomb. 

Emma  Meeker. Galesburg. 

Rill  a  Meeker Galesburg. 

Helen  A.  Miles Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miller Galesburg. 

Georg-e  P.  Morris Galesburg. 

Lina  T.  Morris Galesburg. 

Fred  Remier Galesburg. 

Alta  Stevens Galesburg. 

Nettie  Stevens Galesburg. 

Ward  W.  Stratton Galesburg. 

Francis  M.  Thorp Marshalltown,  la. 

Janie  Watkins Galesburg. 

Albert  Webster Galesburg. 

Brooks  Wolcott Watertown,  O. 

VOCAL  CULTURE. 

John  Andrew,  Jr New  Salem . 

Clara  13.  Augustine Galesburg. 

John  D.  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Mabel  Baxter Galesburg. 

Alice  Bickford Plymouth. 

M.  Isabelle  Blood Galesburg. 

Nannie  Mer  Buck   Le  Roy. 

Isal  E.  Caldwell Galesburg. 

Barlow  G.  Carpenter Avo?i. 

Ethel  Christopher Galesburg. 

Grace  Conlej' Galesburg. 

Zora  Courtenay Galesburg. 

Hortense  Cowan Galesburg. 

Claude  E.  Dawson LeRoy. 

Stella  Blodg-ett-Dean Galesburg. 

Kathaya  Flynn Galesburg. 

Massie  Geyer Galesburg. 

Lucy  Greene Galesburg. 

Mabel  Griffith Hoopeston. 

Mary  Hall Galesburg. 

Verna  Cater-Horton Galesburg. 

Mabel  Lamoreaux Galesburg. 

Ernest  Lander Knoxville. 

Marian  Leonard Table  Grove. 
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Anna  MacKay Galesburg. 

Gratia  E.  Marquiss Monticello. 

Maude  Maurey Galesburg. 

Lina  Morris Galesburg. 

Harriet  Murdock Galesburg. 

Alvia  Myers Galesburg. 

Pearl  Glenn  O'Brien Galesburg. 

William  Owsley Galesburg. 

Leila  E.  Flecker Chicago. 

Mrs.  Pritchard Oneida. 

Edna  Lois  Rittenhouse Rio. 

Chispa  Sanborn San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fannie  Shaw Oneida. 

Ward  W.  Stratton Galesburg. 

Glaza  Strong- Galesburg. 

Reuben  Struthers Oneida. 

Grace  M.  Swig-art Farmer  City. 

Mrs.  Drucie  G.  Sykes Whitewater,  Wis. 

Nellie  Turner Unionville,  Mo. 

Fred  Washburn Galesburg. 

Marian  Wilcox Galesburg. 

Augusta  Youngmarker Racine .   Wis. 

A.     THEORETICAL  COURSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 

J.     Harmony  (  Music  1,  2.  3.  ) 

Class-room  work,  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises, 
covering  theory  of  the  elements  of  music,  triads,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  augmented  chords,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
modulation,  suspension,  and  harmonizing  of  melodies.  Text- 
books, Emery.  Richter,  and  Jadassohn.  Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year. 

2.     Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint  (Music  4.  5,  6.  ) 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  daily  written  exercises,  based  on 
the  text-books  of  Richter,  Haupt  and  others.  Only  students  who 
have  thoroughly  mastered  courses  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  admitted 
to  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.     Three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

3.  Fugue,  Canon,  Musical  Form,  and  the  Elements  of  Orchestration 
(Music  7,  8,  9.  ) 

Lectures,  recitations  and  written  exercises.  Text-books, 
Prout,  Cherubini,  Rieman,  Berlioz.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
year. 
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4.  History  of  Music  ( Music  10. ) 

Introductory  course  on  the  lives  of  the  great  composers.  Open 
to  all  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  quali- 
fied to  take  the  course.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  ( twelve 
weeks.  ) 

5.  History  of  Music  (  Music  11. ) 

Advanced  course  on  the  development  of  music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  until  to-day,  with  special  reference  to  critical  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  finished  Music  10.  Text-books,  Naumann,  L,anghans. 
Rieman.     Three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  ( twelve  weeks ). 

6.  Acoustics. 

Theory  of  sound  in  its  connection  with  Music  and  musical 
instruments.  Open  to  students  who  have  finished  Course  1. 
Text-books,  Helmholtz,  Tyndall. 

Music  1  to  9  to  count  each  as  a  credit  towards  a  decree  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  Music  10  and  11  each  as  a  half  credit. 


B.    PIANOFORTE  COURSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 

\ .     Preparatory  Year. 

Five-finger  exercises;  major  scales  in  their  simplest  forms 
and  combinations;  triads;  easy  etudes  by  Koehler,  Loeschhorn, 
Krause,  and  others.     Pieces,  memorizing  and  ear  training. 

2.  First  Grade. 

Five-finger  exercises;  major  and  minor  scales;  Mason's 
Technics,  book  2;  chord  exercises  founded  upon  the  triad. 
Etudes  by  Loeschhorn,  Koehler,  Reinecke,  and  others.  Sona- 
tinen  and  pieces  by  Clementi,  Diabelli,  Reinecke,  and  others. 
Memorizing,  ear-training,  reading  of  four-handed  arrangements. 

3.  Second  Grade. 

Finger  exercises  and  scale  studies  continued.  Arpeggios  and 
the  trill.  Etudes  by  Ivoeschhorn,  Heller,  Bertini.  Sonatinas  by 
Beethoven,  Kuhlau,  and  the  easiest  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
an  others.  Pieces  by  Merkel,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  and  others. 
Memorizing  and   sight-reading.     Reading  of  books  on   musical 
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subjects.     The  study  of  harmony  should  be  begun  in  connection 
with  No.  2  or  No.  3. 

4.  Third  Grade. 

Finger  exercises,  scales,  arpeggios,  continued.  Etudes  by 
Cramer,  Czerny,op.  299.  Heller;  trill  etudes  by  Doering.  Sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Mozart;  Bach's  Inventions,  and  Clementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  Chopin's  mazurkas,  preludes,  and  waltzes.  Pieces 
by  Dussek,  Field,  Gade,  Haendel,  Heller,  Mendelssohn,  Reinecke, 
Scharwenka,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  others.  Memorizing, 
sight-reading,  and  public  performance. 

5.  Fourth  Grade. 

Daily  studies  by  Tausig.  Bach's  Well  Tempered  Clavichord. 
Etudes  by  Koehler,  op.  135,  Henselt,  Moscheles.  Sonatas  by  Bee- 
thoven, op.  10,  op.  13,  op.  26,  op.  27  (No.  1),  op.  31.  Nocturnes  by 
Chopin  and  Field.  Haendel-Album;  Mendelssohn,  op.  6,  op.  14, 
op.  54.  Sonatas  by  Schubert.  Pieces  by  Gade,  Grieg,  Heller, 
Hummel,  Kullak,  McDowell,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Schumann.  Weber, 
and  others.  Memorizing,  sight-reading,  analysis,  and  public 
performance.     Accompaniment  of  the  singing  voice. 

6.  Fifth  Grade. 

Tausig's  studies.  Etudes  by  Chopin,  Thalberg,  and  Liszt. 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Schubert.  Concertos  by 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Concert  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Henselt,  Eiszt,  McDowell,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Rubinstein,  Schu- 
mann, and  others.  Memorizing,  sight  and  score  reading,  analy- 
sis, and  concert  playing. 

C.    PIPE  ORGAN  COURSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 

Students  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Organ  should 
have  completed  the  Second  Grade  of  the  Piano  Course. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  department  is  the  thorough  preparation 
of  church  organists.  Organ  students  should  also  make  a  con- 
scientious study  of  Solo  and  Chorus  Singing,  with  a  view  of  be- 
coming efficient  chorus-masters  and  directors  of  church  music. 

The  study  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  History  of  Music 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  instrument. 

J.     First  Grade. 

Exercises  in  pedal  playing,  Ritter's  Organ  School,  hymns, 
construction  of  Interludes,  Modulation,  Transposing,  and  Ele- 
mentary Registration. 
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2.  Second  Grade. 

Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing-  by  Buck,  Volkmar,  and  Schneider. 
Polyphonic  compositions  by  Rink,  Bach,  Fisher.  E}asy  pieces 
by  Merkel,  Dubois,  Guilmant,  Mendelssohn,  and  others.  Regis- 
tration, Structure  of  the  Organ,  Choir  Accompaniment. 

3.  Third  Grade. 

Study  of  Sonatas  and  Fugues  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rhein- 
berger,  and  others.  Modern  compositions  of  German,  English, 
and  French  masters.     Choir  accompaniment. 

D.    VIOLIN  COURSES. 
Mrs.  Sykes. 

1.  Preparatory  Grade. 

Elementary  exercises  in  position,  bowing,  etc.  Easy  exer- 
cises in  major  and  minor  keys  from  the  first  book  in  Wichtl's 
Violin  School.  Pleyel's  Duets,  and  twelve  studies  by  H.  E. 
Kayser,  op.  20.     Memorizing-. 

2.  Intermediate  Grade. 

Studies  by  Kayer  and  Wohlfahrt.  Systematic  progress 
through  the  various  positions,  beginning-  with  the  second  book 
of  F.  Hermann.  Studies  from  Schradieck  for  the  development 
of  technic  and  pure  tone  qualities.  Selections  from  compositions 
by  Dancla,  Mazas,  Weiss,  DeBeriot;  also  solos  and  fantasias 
based  upon  operatic  themes. 

3.  Advanced  Grade. 

Technical  studies  from  the  works  of  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode, 
together  with  duets,  trios,  and  quartets,  arranged  for  strings; 
overtures;  sight-reading.  Sonatas  and  concertos  by  Bach,  Haydn, 
Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  DeBeriot,  Wieniawsky,  Grieg, 
and  others. 

E.    MANDOLIN  AND  GUITAR  COURSES. 

Mrs.  Sykes. 

The  study  of  these  popular  instruments  has  become  a  favorite 
recreation  with  those  students  of  our  colleges  who  may  not  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  the  study  of  music  in  its  more 
serious  forms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  term  of  lessons  (twelve  weeks), 
a  "Lombard  Mandolin  Club"  will   be  organized,  with  rehearsals 
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one  evening-  a  week,  directed  by  Mrs.  Sykes.  The  Italian  method 
is  used  entirely  in  the  study  of  these  instruments,  thereby  estab- 
lishing- the  very  best  method  of  picking  the  strings  and  finger- 
ing-, with  especial  attention  to  the  tone  quality  of  the  "tremolo," 
which  relieves  the  mandolin  of  much  of  its  so-called  monotony. 
Solos,  duets,  and  quartets  will  also  be  prepared  in  addition  to 
the  regular  club  work,  with  especial  numbers  to  be  given  by  the 
lady  members  of  the  club. 

This  department  will  have  the  added  benefit  of  the  help  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Tonello  and  Signor  Salvatore  Tomaso  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  music,  as  used  by  the  famous  Tomaso  Mandolin 
Orchestra,  of  Chicago. 

F.    VOICE  CULTURE. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

1.  First  Grade. 

Fundamental  exercise  in  tone  placing,  breathing,  sustained 
tones,  according  to  the  Italian  method.  Technical  and  other 
studies  from  Concone,  and  Root's  Vocal  culture.     Easy  songs. 

2.  Second  Grade. 

Fundamental  exercises  continued.  Carpi's  Vocal  Studies, 
Bonaldi's  Vocalizes,  Vaccai's  Italian  Singing,  Book  1  of  Mar- 
chesi's  studies,  op.  21.  Songs  by  the  best  American,  German, 
and  French  composers. 

3.  Third  Grade. 

Vaccai's,  Marchesi's,  Sieber's  studies.  Recitative.  Cadenzas 
and  arias  from  the  best  operas  and  oratorios. 

G.     SIGHT-SINGING  AND  CHORUS  CLASSES. 

Professor  Dubee. 

1.  Elementary  Sight-Singing  Classes. 

The  rudiments  of  Music,  the  intervals  of  the  Major  Scale, 
exercises  in  one  and  two  parts,  and  easy  songs.  Ear-training. 
One  college  term. 

2.  Advanced  Class. 

Solfeggios  in  major  and  minor  keys,  three  and  four  part 
songs.     One  college  term. 
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3.     Chorus  Class. 

Four  part  compositions,  glees,  sacred  and  secular  choruses 
from  our  best  classic  and  modern  composers.     Oratorios. 

Only  those  students  who  have  finished  the  work  done  in  the 
Advanced  Sight-Singing  Class  will  be  admitted  into  the  Chorus 
Class. 


Requirements  for  Graduation, 


A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  aiw  students  who  shall  sat- 
isfactorily complete  any  of  the  following  courses  in  instrumental 
or  vocal  music.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  enumerated  be- 
low, the  candidate  will  prepare  a  thesis,  present  an  original  mu- 
sical composition,  or  preform  other  original  work  satisfactory  to 
the  Instructor,  and  also  appear  in  public  at  a  graduating  recital. 

A.    THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Musical  Requirements. 

Five  grades  of  the  Piano  Courses;  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  and 
11  of  the  Theoretical  Courses:  Acoustics;  and  one  year's  member- 
ship in  the  Chorus  Class. 

Literary  Requirements. 

English  Grammar,  English  Composition,  Rhetoric,  English 
and  American  Literature,  one  year  of  French  or  German. 

If  the  candidate  upon  entering  brings  satisfactory  proof  of 
proficiency  in  any  of  these  courses,  he  is  advised  to  take  one 
study  each  term  from  such  electives  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  the  Director  may  recommend. 

B.    THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 

Musical  Requirements. 

The  full  Organ  Course;  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  and  11  of  the 
Theoretical  Courses;  and  Acoustics. 

Literary  Requirements. 

The  same  as  for  Piano  students. 
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C.    THE  VOICE. 


Musical  Requirements. 


All  the  prescribed  studies  for  Voice  Culture;  grade  2  of  the 
Piano  Courses,  with  special  view  to  accompaniments:  and  Xos. 
1,  2,  3,  10,  and  11  of  the  Theoretical  Courses. 

Literary  Requirements. 

The  same  as  for  Piano  students,  except  that  Italian  may  be 
substituted  for  French  or  German. 

TUITION. 

Pianoforte—  Per  term  of  twelve  weeks.  — 
Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons — one  half  hour  per  week.  $9.00. 
Private  Lessons — one  45  minutes  lesson  per  week.  $13.50. 
Class  Lessons — one  hour  per  week.  each. 

In  classes  of  two,  $9.00. 

In  classes  of  three.  $6.00. 

Theoretical  Courses— 
Music  1  to  9,  each,  $5.00. 

Music  10  and  11.     For  students  who  take  no  other  course  at  the  same  time, 
each.  $3.75. 

These  charges  include  term  incidentals. 
Music  10  and  11.     For  students  who  take  another   course    with    one   of   these, 
each.  $1.75. 

Voice  Culture— 

Charg-es  same  as  for  private  lessons  in  Piano  Playing-. 

Violin— 

Private  Lessons— two  lessons  per  week,  per  term.  $18.00. 

Mandolin  and  Guitar— 

Private  Lessons— two  lessons  per  week,  per  term.  $12.00. 

Pipe  Organ — 

Private  Lessous— one  hour  per  week.  $24.00. 

In  classes  of  two,  one  hour  per  week.  each.  $15.00. 

Sight-Singing  Classes— 
Each,  $1.00. 

Chorus  Class— 

A  charge  of  $1.00  per  term  each  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  music  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Department. 

Piano  Practice— 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  school-pianos  is  as  follows: 
One  hour  daily,  per  term.  $2.75. 
Two  hours  daily,  per  term.  $5.00. 
Three  hours  daily,  per  term.  $6.50. 
Four  hours  daily,  per  term.  $8.00. 
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The  privilege  of  joining-  the  Lombard  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  or  the 
Lombard  String-  Orchestra  is  extended  to  any  student  outside  of  the  private 
pupils  of  Mrs.  S3'kes,  bjr  the  pa3'tnent  of  $1.25  per  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Re- 
hearsals one  evening  each  week. 

General  Remarks, 

Tuition  and  other  charges  must  be  paid  before  lesson  hours  are  assigned. 

In  cases  of  protracted  sickness  only,  will  a  proportionate  deduction  be  made 
from  term  charges. 

No  visitors  are  allowed  in  practice  rooms  during  practice  hours. 

All  concerts  and  recitals  given  bj-  the  school  of  music  or  its  faculty  are  free 
to  music  students. 

A  course  of  free  lectures  on  musical  culture  will  be  given  each  year  by  the 
Director. 

Free  rehearsals  for  club  practice  to  mandolin  and  guitar  pupils  will  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Svkes. 


Department 
of 
Art— 
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Department  of  Art, 


Instructor, 


M.  ISABELLE  BLOOD. 


Students  in  the  Department  of  Art. 


Stella  Anderson Galesburg. 

Alice  H.  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Florence  Bates Galesburg. 

Harriet  Brooks Galesburg. 

R.  Baily  Carson Knoxville. 

May  Cooper Galesburg. 

Mabel  Crocker Galesburg. 

Selma  Daniels Galesburg. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton,  Ind. 

Clyde  P.  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Jennie  Holmes North  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Larson Galesburg. 

Ada  L.  Lester Superior,  Neb. 

Janet  E.  Low Newell,  la. 

Pearl  Luster Galesburg. 

Gratia  E.  Marquiss Monticello. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Morris Galesburg. 

Mabel  Munson Galesburg. 

Genevieve  Perrin Galesburg. 

Esther  Peterson Galesburg. 

Grace  O.  Pingree Coon  Rapids,  la. 

J.  W.  Slaughter Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Georgia  Stanley Stronghurst. 

Martha  Stone Galesburg. 

Anna  Swanson Galesburg. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Thompson Galesburg. 

Lora  A.  Townsend Galesburg. 

Frances  White Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Wood Galesburg. 

Bessie  Yetter Galesburg. 
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Course  in  Art* 


The  Art  Department  affords  a  practical  course  in  Drawing 
and  Painting-  to  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  designers, 
illustrators,  or  portrait  artists.  Regular  students  in  this  de- 
partment who  wish  to  take  the  entire  course  in  Art  will  be  given 
careful  training  in  the  following  branches:  perspective  draw- 
ing; drawing  from  casts  in  charcoal  and  crayon;  still  life  studies 
in  crayon,  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  landscape  from  nature; 
and  copying  from  good  studies. 

The  entire  course  will  occupy  from  two  to  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  student  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
the  work.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  drawing 
being  necessary  to  independent  work,  at  least  one  year's  work 
will  be  required  in  drawing  in  black  and  white  from  models  of 
simple  form,  casts,  still  life,  and  those  studies  which  will  best 
prepare  the  student  for  the  special  line  of  work  preferred. 

Students  may  enter  the  Art  Department  at  any  time;  and 
though  they  are  advised  to  take  a  full  course  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  lessons  in  any 
line  desired. 

"While  portrait  work,  pen  and  ink  drawing,  and  china  paint- 
ing are  not  required  in  the  regular  course,  credit  will  be  given 
for  good  work  in  any  of  these  branches  if  it  is  desired  to  substi- 
tute them  in  part  for  oil,  water  color,  or  pastel. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  History  of  Art  will  also  be  required 
of  students  wishing  to  graduate  from  this  department. 

Those  who  complete  the  full  course  will  be  entitled  to  a 
Diploma. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  fees  will  be  as  follows: 

Drawing-  or  Sketching — 3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 
Painting  in  Water  Colors — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Oil  Painting — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Portrait  and  China  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

If  pupils  in  Art  desire  four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special 
rates  are  made. 


<   o  <  •£ 
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Department  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art. 


A  complete  and  thorough  course  is  offered  in  the  various 
branches  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art.  Three  years  are  nec- 
essary for  the  fulfillment  of  all  requirements  in  this  department 
as  the  rang-e  of  work  is  a  broad  one.  In  the  private  work  the 
pupils  are  regarded  as  special  pupils  of  the  instructor  with  whom 
arrangements  may  be  made  in  regard  to  lessons.  The  class  work, 
however,  is  in  connection  with  the  regular  University  classes 
and  for  these  classes  students  are  registered  through  the  Uni- 
versity. Instruction  is  all  given  in  either  the  class-room  or 
auditorium  of  the  gymnasium  building,  which  is  provided  with 
a  stage,  complete  with  scenery,  curtain,  properties,  etc.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  Thursday  in  October,  Pupils'  Recitals  in  this 
department  will  be  held  on  alternating  Thursdays  (not  counting 
vacations )  throughout  the  year.  The  recitals  have  been  found 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  pupils  in  affording  frequent  op- 
portunities of  appearing  before  an  audience,  and  have  also 
proved  themselves  of  interest  to  the  public. 

Instructors. 


ANNA  CHAPPELX  GUNNELL. 
BERTHA  DAVIS. 

SPECIAL  PUPILS  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Charles  H.  Booth Galesburg. 

Lina  T.  Morris Galesburg. 

SPECIAL  PUPILS  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Bernice  A.  Baker Table  Grove. 

Alice  Bickford Plymouth. 

Grace  Conley Galesburg. 

Grace  Hamlain ' Blanding. 

Irma  Hamlain Blanding. 

Edna  M.  McDonald Avon. 

Helen  A.  Miles Galesburg. 

Lina  T.  Morris Galesburg. 
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Charles  E.'  Piper Monti  cello. 

George  Shimoon Persia. 

Harry  W.  Weeks Bradford. 

Mrs.  A.  Youngniarker Racine.   Jl'is. 

PUPILS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Mattie  B.  Arnold Galesburg. 

Alice  H.  Bartlett Galesburg. 

John  D.  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Charles  Booth Galesburg. 

Ella  B.  Boston Galesburg. 

William  D.  Buchanan Coon  Rapids,  la . 

Nannie  Mer  Buck   Le  Roy. 

Jay  J.  Bullman Galesburg. 

Fay  A.  Bulluck Galesburg. 

Barlow  G.  Carpenter Avon. 

Lloyd  Champlain Deadwood,  S.  D. 

Edward  R.  Corning- Hampton. 

Ethel  Dozah Galesburg. 

Ludvig  Espersen Marshalltown,  la. 

Mary  V.  Fifield Buda. 

Carl  J.  Fletcher Galesburg. 

Mabel  Flinn Rushville. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton,  Ind. 

Emma  E.  Garst Stanford. 

Homer  E.  Garvin Quincy. 

Mabel  E.  Griffith Hoopeston. 

Nina  A.  Harris Galesburg. 

Gertrude  G.  Kidder Galesburg. 

Florence  P.  King IVaukegan. 

Ernest  Lander Knoxville. 

Charles  N.  Leemon Hoopesto?i. 

John  A.  Leemon Hoopeston. 

Ada  L.  Lester Superior,  Neb. 

Lillian  E.  Linquist Galesburg. 

Julia  E.  Lombard Galesburg. 

E.  J.  McCullough LaPrairie  Center. 

Helen  J.  MacKay Galesburg. 

Jennie  E.  Marriott Lamoille. 

Mrs.  Helen  Carlton-Marsh Galesburg. 

Fred  S.  Meeker Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Helen  A.  Miles Galesburg. 

Ralph  T.  Miller Monmouth. 

George  P.  Morris Galesburg. 
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Lina  T.  Morris Galesburg. 

Harry  S.  Murphy Galesburg. 

Carrie  Ruth  Nash Galesburg. 

Charles  W.  Orton ML  Pleasant,  la. 

D.  Fred  Pankey Galesburg. 

Grace  O.  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Jessie  L.  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Mary  B.  Shields Ellis,  Kan. 

Harry  A.  Slater Wataga. 

Ward  W.  Stratton Galesburg. 

Oluf  Tandberg Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lora  A.  Townsend Galesburg. 

Marion  E.  Wilcox Galesburg. 

Porter  Wiswell Cameron. 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 
\,     Elocution. 

In  this  course  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  correct  breath- 
ing and  voice  culture.  Each  special  pupil  will  be  required  to  de- 
liver four  selections  ( those  who  are  not  special,  three)  before 
the  class  for  criticism.  In  preparation  of  these  selections  at 
least  one  private  rehearsal  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  Rec- 
itations Mondays  and  Fridays.     Fall  term.       Mrs.  Gunnell. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

2.  Elocution. 

In  this  course  continued  work  in  voice  culture  will  be  given. 
Also  exercises  in  emphasis,  inflection,  time,  quantity,  pauses, 
etc.,  tog-ether  with  elementary  gesture  work.  Four  selections 
will  be  required  from  all  special  pupils,  three  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  individual  drill  continued.  Recitations 
Mondays  and  Fridays.     Winter  term.  Mrs.  Gunne^L. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 

3.  Elocution. 

This  course  will  consist  of  g-esture  work,  analysis  of  selections, 
private  drill  and  recitations  before  the  class.  Three  selections 
will  be  required  from  all  special  pupils,  two  from  other  members 
of  the  class.     Recitations  Mondays  and   Fridays.     Spring-  term. 

Mrs.  Gunneu,. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  2. 

4.  Elocution. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  emotions  and  the 
analysis  of  selections  according-  to  emotions.     Advanced  gesture 
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work  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  course.  Four  selec- 
tions from  special  pupils,  three  from  other  members  of  the  class, 
will  be  required  to  be  delivered  before  the  class.  At  least  one 
private  rehearsal  on  each  selection  will  be  given  bv  the  instruc- 
tor.    Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Fall  term. 

Mrs.  Gunxell. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the  first  year's  work. 

5,  6.     Elocution. 

These  courses  will  consist  of  a  continuation  of  the  work  be- 
gun in  Elocution  4.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Mrs.  Guxxell. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  4. 

7.  Oratory. 

In  this  course  the  aim  will  be  to  assist  the  students  in  gain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  great  orators,  both  American  and 
English.  Each  student  is  required  to  deliver  before  the  class 
for  criticism  a  certain  number  of  selections,  chosen  from  the 
orators  studied;  also  to  give  talks  on  subjects  previously  as- 
signed.    Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Mrs.  Gunnell. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

8.  Oratory. 

Important  features  of  this  course  are  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, class  debates  and  criticism.  Two  orations  and  one  debate 
will  be  required  from  each  member  of  the  class.  Recitations 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Winter  term.  Mrs.  Guxneij,. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  7. 

DRAMATIC  ART. 

9.  Dramatic  Art. 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  one  and  two  act  comedies, 
for  character  interpretation  and  elements  of  stage  business. 
Recitations  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Practice  hours  twice  a 
week,  arranged  by  the  instructor.     Fall  term. 

Mrs.  Gunxell. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

JO,  U.     Dramatic  Art. 

These  courses  will  be  a  continuation  of  Elocution  9,  taking  up 
longer  plays.  Plan  of  work  the  same  as  Elocution  9.  Recita- 
tions Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.     Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Mrs.  Gunxell. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  9. 
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12,  13,  14.     Dramatic  Art. 

These  courses  will  consist  of  advanced  dramatic  work.  Plan 
of  work  the  same  as  in  Elocution  9,  10,  11.  Recitations  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.     Fall  term.  Mrs.  Gunneee. 

Dramatic  Art  classes  are  limited  to  twelve  students.  Selec- 
tion to  be  based  on  excellence  of  work  in  previous  Elocution 
courses. 

Students  who  are  absent  twice  from  Dramatic  Art  classes 
(  Elocution  9  to  14  inclusive  )  either  from  class  work  or  rehearsals, 
or  who  are  twice  tardy,  will  be  dismissed  from  the  class. 

15,  16.     Posing. 

These  courses  will  consist  of  physical  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  grace.  Emotional  studies,  series  of  single  poses  with 
sword,  battle-ax,  etc.,  and  Tableaux  d'Art  work.  Recitations 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.     Winter  and  Spring-  terms. 

Mrs.  Gunneee. 

These  courses  will  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  Elocution  and  Dramatic 
Art  classes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  Oratory  7,  8;  Posing  15,  16; 
Dramatic  Art  9,  10,  11.     One  private  lesson  a  week  for  two  years. 

Literary  Requirements. 

English  Grammar;  English  and  American  Literature;  one 
3rear  of  French;  one  year  of  Music;  Roman  and  Grecian  History- 
one  year  of  German. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Elocution  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  Posing  15,  16;  Dramatic  Art 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  One  private  lesson  a  week  for  one  year  in 
Elocution.  One  private  lesson  a  week  for  one  year  in  Dramatic 
Art. 

Literary  requirements  the  same  as  for  graduation  in  Elocution. 

TERMS. 

One  half  hour  lesson  a  week    Elocution  ,  per  term $10.00 

Two  half  hour  lessons  a  week  (Elocution),  per  term 18.00 

One  hour  lesson  a  week  (Dramatic  Art),  per  term 24.00 

Two  hour  lessons  a  week  (Dramatic  Art),  per  term 40.00 

One  hour  lesson  a  week,  Dramatic  Art   with  two  in  class,,  per  term 15.00 

Two  hour  lessons  a  week,  Dramatic  Art  (two  in  class  ,  per  term 25.00 
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General  Summary* 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


Candidates  for  degrees  in  1898. 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 71 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 27 

RYDER  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1898. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 4 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Fourth  Year 4 

Third  Year 2 

Second  Year 3 

First  Year 2 

—  11 
MUSIC. 

Students  in  Harmony  and  Musical  Composition 4 

Students  in  Musical  History   3 

Students  in  Piano 20 

Students  in  Violin,  Guitar,  and  Mandolin 3>S 

Students  in  Vocal  Culture 46 

—108 
ART. 
Students  in  Art 30 

ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Students  in  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art 63 

321 
Names  entered  twice 130 

Total 191 
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Association  of  Graduates, 
1897-1898. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

EBEN  H.  CHAPIN,  Gaeesburg. 

VICE  PRESIDENT, 

ALVA  T.  WING,  Gaeesburg. 

SECRETARY, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Gaeesburg. 

TREASURER, 

JON  W.  GRUBB,  Gaeesburg. 

HISTORIAN, 

WILEARD  J.  WHITE,  Rio. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

E.  H.  CHAPIN.  Mrs.  JENNIE  T.  WEBSTER. 

J.  D.  WELSH.  C.  EEEWOOD  NASH. 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 
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Graduates, 


The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.,  placed  immediately  after  a  name,  implies  that 
the  corresponding-  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.)  was  received  on  graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached  is  deceased.  The  date  follow- 
ing designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

iZ56. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.  M Manufacturer,  322  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M Clerg.vman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeele}-,  A.  M Ex-M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.,  *1889 Wellington,  Kan. 

Addie  Hurd,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Wm.  Van  Horn)  —  917  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Jennie  Miles.  A.  M..  *1859 Decatur. 

\  857. 

Fielding  B.  Bond,  A.  B.,  *1862 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown,  A.  B.,  *1868 Mankato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  *1892 Meriden.  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Laning,  A.  B Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike.  B.  S Ex-Asst.  Sec.  Treasury.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College, 

Chicago Elgin. 

Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B..  *1891 Columbus.  O. 

1859. 

Hon.  George  W.  Elwell,  B.  S.,  *1869 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S Manufacturer.  Ottumwa.  la. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorney.  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Tarpon  Springs.  Fla. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller.  M.  S.,    Mrs.  Brower   *1892 Chicago. 

I860. 

Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B R.  R.  Traveling  Agent,  Newton,  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,  *1860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbie,  A.  M Druggist,  Bushnell. 

James  Scott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,  *1860 Onarga. 

Albert  Sidney  Slater,  M.  S..  M.  D Wataga. 

Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M..  *18o9 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A.  M.,  D.  D Clerg3nian.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Henry  George  Pollock,  A.  M Clergyman,  Shelby ville,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,   Mrs.  Catlin    *1867 Vinton.  la. 
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1862. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hurd  Conger,  A.  M U.  S.  Minister  to  China,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Samuel  Alvus  Dow.  A.  M..  M.  D Wyalong,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B.  S.,  *1863 Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes.  A.  M Attornej-,  Victor,  Colo. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr.  A.  M Attorney-,  Osceola,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston,  M.  S Teacher,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Harvey  Rowell,  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S.,  Ex-M.  C,  Attorney, 

1234  Columbine  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alfred  Henry  Trego,  A.  M Merchant,  Hoopeston. 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M.,  M.  D Oskaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S..    Mrs.  J.  W.  Ranstead  Elgin. 

J  863, 

Samuel  Addison  Calhoun.  A.  B Reporter.  "Peoria  Herald,"  Peoria. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane  Biddlecome,  M.  S.  .Bookkeeper  Glendale  Furnace  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker.  L.  A..    Mrs.  Nead,   *1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles.  A.  M..    Mrs.  Bullman, Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore.  M.  S.,    Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis 2734  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Sarah  Jane  Pike,  L.  A..    Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger Des  Moines,  la. 

J  864. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S Teacher,  Fresno  Business  College,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Leslie  Greenwood,  A.  M With  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Sioux  Cit}-,  la. 

Laura  Lavinia  Pike.  A.  M..   Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell; 4359  Lake  Ave..  Chicago. 

Josephine  Raymond,  A.  M.,    Antioch  College.,    Mrs.  Maxwell  Champaign. 

Sallie  Raymond,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  Green Champaign. 

\  865. 

Elmore  Chase,  A.  M Teacher.  Fresno  Business  College.  Fresno,  Cal. 

John  Henry  McCormick,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin.  B.  S. Teacher.  222  Wesi3rd  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.  M Farmer,  Eureka,  Kan. 

Hon.  Geo.  R.  Shook.  B.  S Teacher  and  Surveyor.  Goodland.  Kan. 

James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S Attorney,  1002  Opera  House  Block.  Chicago. 

Emma  N.  H.  Conger.  A.  M..    Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger Villa  Park,  Cal. 

J  867. 

William  Bryan  Carlock,  B.  S Attorney,  Bloomingtou. 

William  Harvey  Woods,  B.  S Farmer,  Mendota. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham.  L.  A..  M.  D 1623  Gaylord  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B..  :!1870 Concord,  Vt. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorne\-,  Cherokee,  la. 

Wellington  Smith.  B.  S.,  *1870 Auuawan. 
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Edward  Keys  Walbridge.  B.  S Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Girard.  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Clayconib,  A.  M..    Mrs.  J.  W.  Grubb, Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merrian  Kirk.  A.  M..    Mrs.  Kerr   *1879 Chicago. 

Almeda  Beals.  L.  A..    Mrs.  Charles  Wickwire Farmington. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards.  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Otis  Jones; .  .5859  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Grace  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Holroyd,  887  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Emeliue  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,  *1881 Rockford. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike.  L.  A..    Mrs.  J.  Kirke  Keller 

Artist.  Crecy  en  Brie,  Seine  et  Marne,  France. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks.  L.  A.,    Mrs.  Milnor Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tenney,  L.  A..    Mrs.  Edwards,  *1871 Omaha.  Xeb. 

Mary  Emeline  Weston.  L.  A..    Mrs.  Woodman    *1888 Portland.  Me. 

J  869- 

Rauselden  Cooper.  B.  S Attorney,  Oquawka. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M Attorney.  189  LaSalle  St..  Chicago. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger.  B.  S Attorney.  Jewell  City.  Kan. 

Howard  Knowles,  B.  S.. 

President  Galesburg  Gas.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Galesburg. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S Attorney,  Butte  City.  Mont. 

John  Ewalt  Wiley.  B.  S Farmer,  Elmwood. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton.  A.  M..   Mrs.  Sani'l  Kerr  .1323  Washington  Blvd,  Chicago. 
Ella  May  Greenwood,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  S.  O.  Snyder 

504  S.  First  St..  West.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Mary  Hartman.  L.  A.,  A.  M.  1888 Teacher  in  State  Normal  Univ..  Normal. 

J  870- 

Jared  Perkins  Blood,  A.  B Attorney.  Sioux  City.  la. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Brown.  A.  M Attorney-.  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase,  A.  M..  M.  D Newport.  R.  I. 

Matthias  Crum.  M.  S Banker.  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook.  A.  M..  LL.  1J.    Chicago  Univ. 

Newton  Center.  Ma>s. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson.  B.  S Manufacturer.  36  Main  St..  Evansville.  Ind. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S 5859  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton,  M.  S Clerk.  Interior  Department,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S Farmer,  West  Concord.  Vt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin,  L.  A..    Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry    *1883 Girard,  Kan. 

Flora  Amanda  Edwards.  L.  A..    Mrs.  J.  F.  Fargo, San  Antonio.  Cal. 

Hon.  Martin  Ireneus  Brower.  A.  M Attorney,  Fullerton.  Neb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M.,  *1884 Wa  Keeney.  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood,  A.  B Druggist.  Seneca.  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris.  A.  B..Att'j  ,  148  W.  Madison  St..  Rm.30.  Chicago. 

Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B Ex-Circuit  Judge.  Attorney.  Chicago. 

John  DeBolt  Stephenson.  B.  S.,  *1872 Dexter.  Ind. 

Ida  Bullock.  L.  A..    Mrs.  Thatcher  ="1894 Attleborough.  Mass. 

Hanna  Laura  Haight,  B.  S Teacher.  Mendota. 

Ada  May  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,    Mrs.  Hale Newton  Center.  Mass. 

Mary  Knowles,  L.  A..   Mrs.  Alspaugh; Washington,  Kan. 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle.  L.  A..    Mrs.  A.  G.  Dow Galesburg. 
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1872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase,  B.  S Deputv  U.  S.  Mining  Surveyor,  Boulder.  Colo. 

Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B..  ..Real  Estate,  2024  Woodland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alice  M.  Bingham.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Copeland  School  Trustee.  Monroe.  Wis. 

Mattie  Wilburn  Burford,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Bates; Merchant.  Wichita.  Kan. 

\  873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens.  A.  M.,  *1892 Lincoln.  Neb. 

Ada  D.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D 1623  Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ellen  M.  Brown,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Salley),  *1883 Monroe,  Wis. 

Anna  L.  Nelson,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Fuson; Emporia,  Kan. 

Clara  Richardson.  L.  A.,    Mrs.  G.  F.  Clay  comb) Farragut.  la. 

Sarah  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence.  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M 871  East  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

\  874. 

William  Albrecht,  B.  S..  *1878 Tiskilwa. 

Eugene  E.  Brunson,  B.  S..  M.  D Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Newton,  Kan. 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S Teacher,  3958  Langley  Ave..  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Bridges  and  Levees,  Collierville,  Tenii. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  Courtney,,  *1891 Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman.  B.  S Teacher.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

\  875. 

Charles  A.  Buck,  L.  A Merchant.  LeRoy. 

Lucien  J.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1886..  ..Clergyman.  927  Sheffield  Ave..  Chicago. 
Charles  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M..  D.  D.  'Tufts  . 

President  Lombard  Universit}-,  Galesburg. 

Carrie  Brainard.  A.  M.,  B.  D.    St.  Lawrence) Clergyman,  Little  Hocking,  O. 

Emma  S.  Collins,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Buchanan) Teacher,  Elgin. 

Lillie  E.  Conger,  L.  A.,  *1877 Oneida. 

Genie  R.  Edwards.  L.  A.,    Mrs.  Noteware  .  *1888 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson.  L.  A.,  'Mrs.  Nichols St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pryne,  L.  A 113  Hanover  St.,  Mankato.  Minn. 

Lnella  R.  Warner.  L.  A.,    Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock  . 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Mosca.  Colo. 

1876. 

Hun.  Jay  L.  Hastings.  B.  S.,  *1894 Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S.,    Mrs.  S.  M.  Risley, Harvard,  Neb. 

Stella  Hale.  L.  A Galesburg. 

Lottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,    Mrs.  L.  J.  Dinsmore 927  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Izah  T.  Parker.  A.  M..  *1891 Banning.  Cal. 

1877. 

George  F.  S.  Baker.  A.  M..  -1891 Goodenow. 

Charles  C.  May uard.  A.  M Dentist.  97  S.  1st  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Clara  Z.  Ed.vards,  L.  A..    Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun,, 

2121  Bryant  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Emily  L.  Fuller.  A.  M Teacher,  Galesburg. 
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Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Lottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,  *1879 Tipton.  la. 

Ella  McCullough,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh) Galesburg. 

1  878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick,  A.  B Supt.  City  Schools,  Clinton,  la. 

Rev.  Eben  H.  Chapin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (Tufts), 

Professor,  Eombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Shirley  C.  Ransom.  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1892 Farmer,  Mt.  Holly,  Md. 

Adah  M.  Mariner,  M.  S Walnut  Grove. 

1879. 

Jon  W.  Grubb,  M.  S Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale.  A.  M Bank  Cashier,  Pittsburg",  Kan . 

Douglas  A.  M3"ers,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster.  B.  S Treasurer  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

J.  Edwin  Webster,  B.  S Merchant,  Galesburg. 

1880. 

Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M.,  *1895 Galesburg. 

William  H.  Livingston,  A.  B 1032  Garfield  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  A.  Parker,  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  Galesburg. 

Otto  H.  Swigart,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stockman,  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf ,  B.  S Stenographer,  689  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Jennie  B.  Townsend,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster) Galesburg. 

issi. 

George  F.  Hughes,  A.  B Attorney,  1303  Wilcox  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Milo  C.  Summers,  M.  S.,  War  Department  Clerk, 

314,  7th  Street,  Northeast,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes) 1303  Wilcox  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1882. 

Reuben  D.  Bower,  B.  S Clerk,  Galesburg. 

Henry  M.  Chase,  A.  M Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Galesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart,  B.  S Farmer,  Dike,  Hitchcock  Co.,  Neb. 

Elmer  H.  West,  M.  S.,  *1894 Yates  City. 

1883. 

Chas.  E.  Brewster,  A.  B.,  Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 

1770  Emerson  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  Weston  Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  D.  (Tufts) Attorney,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Z.  Jones,  B.  S Count}-  Surve3Tor  and  Farmer,  Galva. 

John  H.  Miles,  B.  S Farmer,  Garnett,  Colo. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,  A.  B.,   Mrs.  C.  E.  Brewster), 

1770  Emerson  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lizzie  E.  Furniss,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Moring). 

Teacher.  1347  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Emma  J.  Livingston,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  T.  Wing) Galesburg. 

El  ma  E.  Williams,  A.  M Teacher,  Lafayette. 
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1884. 

Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  West) Yates  City. 

Gay  M.  Brunson,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet. 

Lulu  M.  Burt,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Cravens; Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  Professor  of  Biology. 

Cincinnati  University,  Loraine  Avenue,  Clifton,  O. 

Jay  Edwards,  M.  S County  Superintendent  Schools,  Araboy. 

Frank  R.  Jones,  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 

1885. 

Jennie  B.  Conger,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Conger 123  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney,  B.  S.,  *1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles Garnett,  Colo. 

Lizzie  B.  Hughes.  B.  L-,  (Mrs.  D.  Perry Table  Grove. 

Ella  Suiter,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard j.  *1804 Alexis. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  M.  S.. 

Master  in  Chancery  and  Attorney,  304  N.  Sixth  St.,  Quincy. 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

George  Crum,  B.  D Clergyman,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  D Everett,  Wash. 

1886. 

Rainie  Adamson,  M.  S.,    Mrs.  W.  F.  Small; Teacher,  Everett,  Wash. 

L.  Ward  Brigham,  M.  S..  M.  D.,  B.  D.   Canton)  —  Clergyman,  Rochester,  Minn. 

John  M.  Davies,  M.  S Teacher,  Chicago. 

Anna  H.  Ebberd.  B.  S Teacher,  Lawrence,  Neb. 

Alice  L.  Roberts,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Andrew  National  City,  Cal. 

Rachel  A.  Watkins,  M.  S.,   Mrs.  A.  Dellgren ,,  B.  D.  1894 Jennings,  La. 

August  Dellgren,  B.  D Clergyman,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hiram  J.  Orelup.  B.  D Clergyman.  Bristol,  N.  Y. 

1887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb,  A.  M Teacher,  Barry. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Morris,  A.  M U.  S.  Consul,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S Attorney,  908  Guarantee  Loan  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller,  B.  S Clerk,  Elgin. 

Jay  Welsh,  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

Alva  T.  Wing,  B.  S Merchant,  Galesburg. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Rockland,  O. 

Osgood  G.  Colegrove,  B.  D Clergyman,  Blanchester,  O. 

Mary  Garard.  B.  D.,    Mrs.  I.  Roll  in  Andrews 3221  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1888. 

Peter  T.  Hawley,  B.  S Merchant,  Ralston,  la. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S Manager  American  Well  Works,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Allen  W.  Lapham,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  *1894 Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.  ...Prest.  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 
Elf reda  L.  Shaffer,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  Newport; Clergyman,  Wauponsee. 

1889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  A.  B., 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 
George  E.  Dutton.  M.  S Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Sycamore. 
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Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S..  Ph.  D.  'The  Univ.  of  Chicago  . 

Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Edward  P.  McConnell,  M.  S Attorney,  4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Allen  F.  Moore,  B.  S Merchant,  Monticello. 

William  T.  Smith,  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg-. 

Vanna  R.  Williams,  B.  L-,  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Slaughter) Brookston.  Ind. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  D.,  *1896 Riverside,  Ca1. 

Carrie  A.  Rice,  B.  D Clergyman.  6013  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

J890. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  'The  Univ.  of  Chicago  . 

Professor  Lombard  Universit3-,  Galesburg. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S Merchant,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Bret  H.  Brigham,  M.  S Attorney,  Sini.  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Gaile  Durston,  M.  S.,  B.  O.   Columbia  School  of  Oratory), 

Teacher,  Woodhull. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S Stock  Dealer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh,  B.  S.,  *1893 Creston,  la. 

Anna  E.  Ross,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Lapham). 

Student  Women's  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S.,  *1894 Galesburg. 

Loring  Trott,  M.  S Merchant,  Corner  12th  and  Curtis  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

James  J.  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Anderson) Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Burtrust  T.  Wilson,  M.  S Professor  Gaudalupe  College,  Seguin,  Tex. 

Lillian  J.  Wiswell,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  E.  P.  McConnell) 4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Thomas  Dotter.  B.  D Clerg^vman,  Marshalltown.  la. 

Willard  J.  White,  A.  M.,  M.  D Rio. 

M.  McClelland  Case,  M.  S Conductor,  Galesburg-. 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Case) Galesburg. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe,  M.  S Pittsfield. 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S.,  'Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler Galesburg. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  M.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Table  Grove. 

Delia  M.  Rogers,  B.  L Carmi. 

William  Franklin  Smith,  B.  D.,  *1897 Whitewater.  Wis. 

J892. 

Frank  N.  Allen,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Martinsville. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  M.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Camp  Point. 

Harr%-  A.  Blount,  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent,  Macomb. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Attorney,  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  M Camp  Point. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  M.  S Jeweler,  Williamsfield. 

Grace  S.  Harsh,  B.  S Creston,  la. 

Lissie  Seele^-,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Leonard  Crew; Salem,  la. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  M.  S Bank  Clerk,  Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wyman,  B.  S Broker  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  D.,  *1898 Barre,  Vt. 

Effie  K.  'McCollum)  Jones,  B.  D.,  'Mrs.  B.  W.  Jones Clergyman,  Barre,  Vt. 

George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 
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J  893. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  A.  B Teacher,  Yates  Citj-. 

Carl  C.  Countryman,  A.  M Reporter,  Silver  Spring's,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  M.  Tompkins,  A.  M Bank  Clerk,  Avon. 

F.  Louise  Bradford,  B.  S Teacher,  Quinc}'. 

Richard  Brown,  M.  S Attornej*,  Creston,  la. 

Kate  A.  Carlton,  B.  S Assistant  Postmaster,  Oneida. 

J.  Newton  Conger,  Jr.,  M.  S Stock-raiser,  Lowell,  Neb. 

States  Dickson,  B.  S Attorney,  Kewanee. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Earhart; Wyoming. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell,  M.  S Teacher,  Cameron. 

Guv  A.  Longbrake,  B.  L.,  M.  D Galesburg. 

Charles  E.  Varney,  B.  D Clergyman,  Monroe.  Wis. 

J894. 

William  Richard  Tapper,  A.  B Student  Harvard  Univ..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Guy  Hen ry  Bernard,  B.  S Teacher,  Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger,  B.  S.  .Student  New  England  Conservatory-,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Amos  Crum,  B.  S.,  M.  D Sycamore. 

Maude  Alice  Crum,  B.  S Reporter,  Webster  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston,  B.  S Teacher,  New  Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith,  B.  S Merchant,  Denver,  Colo. 

Lucy  Titus,  B.  S Teacher,  Avon. 

Eliza  M.  Drake  Curtis,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Everton  Clergyman,  Osage,  la. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgren,  B.  D Jennings,  La. 

Jasper  Leroy  Everton,  B.  D Clergyman.  Osage,  la. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner,  B.  D.,   Mrs.  L.  P.  Jones  ...   Clergyman.  Seneca,  Kan. 

Henry  LaFayette  Gillespie,  B.  D Clergyman,  West  Union,  la. 

Elijah  Emmet  Hamand,  B.  D Clergyman,  LeRoy. 

Rett  E.  Olmstead,  B.  D Student  The  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Margaret  Titus,  B.  D.,    Mrs.  R.  E.  Olmstead Clergyman,  Chicago. 

Albert  Ernest  Menke.  Ph.  D Chemist,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler,  Ph.  D Teacher.  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

1895. 

John  McDuffie,  Ph.  D Teacher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lucille  Bragg,  A.  B Clerk,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

William  Robert  Chapin,  B.  S Bank  Cashier,  Kirkwood. 

Frank  Loren  Conger,  A .  B Farmer  and  Stock-raiser,  Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Conlev,  A.  B Clerk,  Galesburg. 

Mabel  Dow,  A.  B Galesburg. 

Robert  Pinckne_v  Higgins,  B.  S Law  Student,  Bloomington. 

John  Richard  Stanley,  A.  B Agricultural  Implement  Dealer,  Stronghurst. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins,  A.  B Avon. 

Albert  Orin  Wakefield,  A.  B Attorney,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Cheney,  B.  D Pulaski 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans,  B.  D Clergyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Charles  Robert  Jones,  B.  D Clergyman,  Nettleton,  Mo. 

Thomas  Francis  Rayon,  B.  D Clergyman,  Atwater  Center,  O. 

\  896. 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown,  A.  B.,    Mrs.  E.  H.  Mitchell) Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Fred  Leo  Camp,  A.  B Druggist,  Galesburg. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook,  A.  B.,    Mrs.  O.  C.  Evans, Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Almira  Lowry  Cheney.  A.  B Sayhrook. 

Elice  Crisse3',  A.  B Teacher.  Avon. 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh,  A.  B Student  The  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr,  Jr.,  A.  B Osceola.  la. 

Marion  Alice  Kendall.  A.  B Brockton,  Mass. 

Harry  Magee  Lessig,  A.  B Teacher,  Knoxville. 

Ralph  Grierson  Kimble,  A. B. Fellow  in  Sociology. The  Univ.  of  Chicago,Chicago. 

Iva  Delia  Myers.  A.  B Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn,  A.  B Clerk.  Boston,  Mass. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Guy  Tuttle Clerk.  Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  A.  B.  McGill Peoria. 

James  Alvin  Clark.  B.  D Clergyman,  Clinton. 

Charles  William  Edward  Gossow.  B.  D Clergyman,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton,  B.  D Clergyman,  Tillman,  Ind. 

Eugene  Sonthwick,  B.  D Clergyman,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

1897, 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson.  A.  B Teacher.  Yates  City. 

Loetta  Frances  Boyd.  A.  B Teacher,  Piano. 

Flora  May  Cutter,  A.  B Camp  Point. 

Benjamin  Downs.  A.  B Clerk.  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Nina  Alta  Harris.  A.  B Teacher.  Galesburg. 

Fred  Louis  Holcomb.  A.  B Farmer.  Rochester,  Kan. 

Theodore  Lindquist,  A.  B Teacher.  Mt.  Morris. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney.  A.  B Woodhull. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper,  A.B Student  Harvard  Univ..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Claude  Bryant  Warner,  A.  B Dentist,  Avon. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks.  A.  B Farmer,  Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White,  A.  B Galesburg. 

Fred  Minosuke  Yamaguchi.  A.  B Fellow  in  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

George  Hilary  Ashworth.  B.  D Clergyman.  Mt.  Gilead.  O. 

Edward  Milton  Minor,  B.  D Clergyman,  Mt.  Vernon. 

George  Burr  Rogers.  B.  D Clergyman,  Somerset,  Mich. 

William  Willis  Slaughter.  B.  D Clergyman,  Brookston.  Ind. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor.  B.  D Clergyman,  Scottsburg.  Ky. 
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Honorary  Degrees, 


The  decree  placed  immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred b\*  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  b>-  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred  b3-  Lombard 
University. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  b.v  another  institution, 
the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.  D Ex-President  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton,  N.  Y. 

1860.  *Ansel  Streeter,  A.  M Weston,  Mo. 

1862.  *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Principal  Theological  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1862.     Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis,  A.  M Chicago. 

186?.    *Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder.  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  (Harvard; Chicago. 

1864.    *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1864.  *Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse,  A.  M.;  M.  D Rutland,  Vt. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard.  A.  M Wheaton. 

1865.    *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell. A.  M. ;  D.  D.  (St.  Lawrence) Detroit,  Mich. 

1867.     *Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  A.  M Denver,  Colo. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John.  A.  M Haverhill,  Mass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  Lefevre,  D.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1868.     William  B.  Powell.  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle,  A.  M.;  D.  D Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I860.     Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson.  A.  M.;  D.  D.  (Buchtel) Pasadena,  Cal. 

1869.  Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1869.     Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  A.  M Boston,  Mass. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin.  A.  M Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell.  A.  M Chicago. 

1870.     Daniel  Love joy  Hurd.  A.  M.:  M.  D 

1870.     *Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders.  D.  D Rockport,  Mass. 

1870.     -Rev.  Alfred  Constantine  Barry.  D.  D .' Lodi,  Wis. 

1872.    *Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1867 Denver,  Col. 

1872.     Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman.  A.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.     *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M U.  S.  A.,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1872.    *Rev.  B,  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

1875.  *Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin.  Ph.  D.;  A.  B.  1857;  A.  M.  1860 Meriden,  Conn. 

1876.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1859 Canton,  N.  Y. 

1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell.  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1870 Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  O.  Cone,  D.  D Cleveland.  O. 

1879.     EliasFraunfelter.  Ph.  D Akron,  O. 

1879.     Milton  L.  Comstock,  Ph.  D Professor  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  D.  D Newark,  N.  Y. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  A.  M Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.  M.  ...Count3"  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galesburg. 

1886.  Rev.L.  J.  Dinsmore,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1875 Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  1864 Towanda,  Pa. 

1887.     Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer.  D.  D Albion,  N.  Y. 

♦Deceased. 
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1887.     Hon.  Lewis  E.  Payson,  LL.  D Poiitiac. 

1887.  Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City,  la. 

1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

1888.     Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.M.;  M.  D Chicago. 

1888.     Rev.  Charles  A.  Conklin,  A.  M Springfield,  Mass. 

1888.     Mary  Hartman,  A.  M.;  L.  A.  1869 Normal. 

1800.     Rev.  Jacob  Straub,  D.  D Chicago. 

1890.     George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1890.  Carl  F.  Kolbe,  PhD Akron,  O. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  LL.  D.;  D.  D., 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D., 

Professor  Divinity  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

1892.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Ph  D., 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton.  N.  Y. 

1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1878 Mt.  Holly,  Md. 

1893.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1869 Mt.  Yernon,  N.  Y. 

1893.     Rev.  Amos  Crura,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1883 Webster  City,  la. 

1893.     John  Huston  Finley,  Ph.  D President  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1893.  Charles  Loring  Hutchinson.  A.  M Chicago. 

1894.  Rev.  Royal  Henry  Pullman,  D.  D.;   A.  M.  1872 Baltimore,  Md. 

1894.  Rev.  George  B.  Stocking,  D.  D Galesburg. 

1895.  Rev.  Aaron  Aldrich  Thayer,  D.  D California. 

1895.     Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  Canfield,  Ph  D.;  D.  D Chicago. 

1897.     Rev.  Daniel  Bragg  Clayton,  D    D Columbia,  S.  C. 

1897.     Rev.  Thomas  Sander  Guthrie.  D.  D Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Acknowledgements  of  Donations   During  1897-98, 


GYMNASIUM  FUND. 

Donations  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  new  gymnasium  have  been 
received  from  the  following  persons  since  the  issue  of  the  last  catalogue:  — 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Welsh,  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  Samuel  Kerr,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Town  send,  J.  N.  Conger,  Jr.,  Robert  G.  Chappell,  Dr.  N.  White,  N.  W.  Foster, 
Mrs.  Emily  Hadley,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Gunnell,  Prof.  I.  A.  Parker,  Mrs.  Etta  P. 
Washburn,  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Mason,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hyman, 
Prof.  A.  A.  Stagg,  J.  L.  Mecorney,  Prof.  W.  E.  Steele,  Dr.  Gray  Taggart,  Prof. 
E.  H.  Chapin,  Mrs.  Drucie  G.  Sykes,  J.  T.  McKnight,  A.  W.  Berggreu,  C.  S. 
Harris,  Dr.  D.  E.  Coulson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Throop,  Lora  A.  Townsend,  Mrs.  Sarah 
C.  Slater,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bulluck,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Chase,  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Bullman, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Stead,  Anna  Cutter,  Guy  P.  Conger,  Marion  Wilcox,  Ella  B.  Boston, 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Hale,  Chas.  E.  Golliday,  Geo.  E.  Dutton,  Pres.  C.  Ellwood  Nash. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fahnestock,  Prof.  F.  W.  Rich,  Lake  W.  Sanborn.  Jessie  R.  Holmes. 
Kay  Hyman,  Helen  A.  Miles,  H.  H.  Clay,  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Root,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Webster,  Jon  W.  Grubb,  Jay  Welsh.  Lucy  Titus,  Prof. 
Philip  G.  Wright,  Albert  Webster,  Florence  P.  King,  M.  O.  Williamson,  Prof. 
H.  W.  Dubee,  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Nannie  Mer  Buck,  Mary  Beulah  Shields. 
Mary  Arrah  Hart.  J.  E.  Webster,  Frank  E.  Berquist.  Dr.  Guy  A.  Long-brake. 


LADIES'  HALL. 

Mis.  E.  P.  Townsend. 

EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

Jon  W.  Grubb,  Martin  Ludwig,  W.  F.  Willsie,  C.  B.  Lanius,  A.  N.  Willsie, 
John  R.  Smith,  C.  ().  01s;>n,  Mrs.  Wm.  Berry,  Wils  Halm,  Ben  Nelson,  I.  A. 
Parker,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Hersey,  S.  H.  Olson  &  Bro.,  F.  D.  Vittum,  H.  D.  Gillett,  W. 
G.  Kurlin,  O.  J.  Johnson,  Wm.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  Nelson,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Potter, 
\V.  E.  Chitty,  W.  H.  Bowling,  J.  P.  S.  Randleson,  W.  C.  Remier,  W.  F.  Country- 
man, H.  W.  Baker,  Arthur  Gillett,  E.  W.  Searle,  Holmes  Bros.,  A.  A.  Gingrich, 
N.  J.  Gottschall,  Terry  &  Lewis,  J.  W.  Henderson,  Galesburg  Pottery  Co.,  C.  J. 
Clark,  J.A.Peterson  &  Co.,  John  Johnson,  C.S.Telford,  Wood  &  Felt,  J.  L. 
Longbrake,  Chas.  Johnson.  J.  T.  Long,  J.  P.  Snyder,  H.  A.  Bulluck,  W.  R. 
Hitchins,  Cline  JS  Shaw,  Scott  &  Jordan,  J.  F.  Churchill,  Fred  Camp,  William 
Akevson,  Glenwood  Ice  Co.,  Howard  Knowles,  C.  E.  Archbold,  Charles  L.  Ames, 
Mrs.  Asher  Blount,  D.  V.  Blaisdell,  Rev.  F.  F.  Buckner,  A.  L.  Crissey,  N.  O. 
Crisse3r,  John  S.  Cook,  Ellen  F.  Calhoun,  Lewis  Cordes,  J.  F.  Carne}-,  L.  L.  A. 
Crumbaug,  Peter  L.  Disher,  Joseph  B.  Disher,  Henry  Detweiter,  J.  C.  Frasier, 
Elizabeth  0.  Fordham,  T.  D.  Fisher,  W.  H.  Ford,  L-  L.   Grosselin.  Ryerson   I). 
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Gates.  Geo.  E.  Getts,  Ida  B.  Gurley.  Rev.  A.  C.  Grier,  J.  H.  Hewit.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Hodges,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Higgins,  James  H.  Heald,  E.  W.  Hoard,  B.  Hinrichs,  Du-iyht 
Jackson.  C.  X.  Jenkins,  H.  L.  Karr.  E.  W.  King-,  Sara  Langdon,  W.  H.  Mc- 
Achran,  Wm.  Marriott,  Marian  A.  Kiles,  Warren  H.  Norton,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
E.  Potter.  Charles  W.  Perkins,  Miss  Gertrude  Patcher,  W.  H.  Rogers,  C.  E. 
Roberts.  Dr.  H.  S.  Raymer,  J.  R.  Sherffer,  Geo.  W.  Stanley,  Gilman  W.  Smith. 
C.  A.  Sharp.  T.  J.  Skillin,  Edw.  L.  Shinn,  Charles  Sterling,  Hattie  R.  Snook, 
J.  M.  Taylor.  Ethel  M.  Tompkins,  George  Tapper,  Miss  Amanda  Updegraff. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wills,  Mrs.  G.C.Webster,  H.  P.  Wilber,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Winkelman,  C. 
H.  Weaver.  Edward  Woods.  Mary  M.  Webster.  W.  A.  Walker.  L.  A.  White.  E. 
A.  Young. 


Addenda. 

NON-RESIDENT  LECTURER, 
Capt.  T.  L.  McGIRR, 


PRIZES. 

Two  new  prizes  will  be  offered  during-  1898-99.  as  follows: 
\ .     Literature  Prize. 

A  prize  of  fifteen  dollars,  donated  by  J.  J.  Welsh  and  Thomas 
Nolan,  will  be  given  for  special,  original  work  in  Eng-lish:  the 
subject  to  be  assig-ned  by  the  Professor. 

2.     Faculty  Prize. 

A  prize  of  twenty  dollars,  donated  by  the  faculty,  will  be 
given  for  original  work  upon  an  assig-ned  subject.  The  subject 
for  1898-99  will  be  "The  Taxation  of  Personal  Property." 
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University  Calendar, 


1809. 

March  7— Tuesday Third  Term  begins. 

March  T— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration. 

May  25,  26— Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

May  28— Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  29— Monday Field  Day. 

May  20— Monday Gymnasium  Exhibition. 

May'  29 — Mondaj* Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

May  30— Tuesday Class  Day. 

May  31— Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

May  31— Wednesday Annual  Meeting  of  Association  of  Graduates. 

May  31 — Wednesday,  Evening Commencement  Concert. 

June  1— Thursday Commencement  Day. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Si;i>.  4  — Monday Entrance  Examinations. 

Skp.  5 — Tuesday Beginning  of  the  University  Year. 

Sep.  5— Tuesday First  Term  begins. 

Sep.  5    Tuesday.  8  a.  m Registration. 

Nov.  27.  28— Monday.  Tuesday Examinations. 

Nov.  28     Tuesday First  Term  ends. 

Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Dec.  5— Tuesday Second  Term  begins. 

Dice.  5— Tuesday,  8  a.  m Registration . 

Dec.  22     Friday Last  Day  of  Recitations  preceding  Christmas  Recess. 

Christmas  Recess. 

l'h  id. 

Jan.  3 — Wednesday Recitations  of  Second  Term  resumed. 

Jan.  20 — Friday,   Evening Swan  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 

Feb.  12— Monday Holiday,  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

Feb.  22— Thursday Holiday.  Washington's  Birthday. 

Feb.  28.  March  1— Wednesday,  Thursday Examinations. 

March  1—  Thursday Second  Term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation. 

March  6— Tuesday Third  Term  begins. 

March  6— Tuesday,  8  a.  in Registration. 

May  31,  June  1  —Thursday,  Friday Examinations. 

Junk  3     Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Jink  4— Monday Field  Day. 

June  4— Monday Gymnasium  Exhibition. 

June  4     Monday,  Evening Townsend  Prize  Contest  in  Declamation. 

June  5— Tuesday Class  Day. 

June  5— Tuesday Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Graduates. 

June  5— Tuesday,  Evening Exhibition  of  Department  of  Elocution. 

J  ink  ()— Wednesday Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Jink  6— Wednesday,  Evening Commencement  Concert. 

June  7 — Thursday Commencement  Day. 


Board  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


Chaki.es  Eli. wood  Xash.  D.  D..  Ex-Officio. 

TERM   EXPIRES. 

Hon.  Hamilton  L.  Karr,  Osceola,  la 1899. 

J.  X.  Conger,  Galesburg 1899. 

Rev,  A.  J.  Canfield.  D.  D..  Ph.  D..  Chicago 1899. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend.  Sycamore 1899. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCakl.  Quincy 1899. 

GEORGE  Tapper.  185  La  Salic  St.,  Chicago 1900. 

Robert  Chappell.  Galesburg 1900. 

Howard  Knowi.ES,  Galesburg 1900. 

Lake  W.  Sanborn.  Galesburg 1900. 

Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove 1900. 

Albert  Webster.  Galesburg " 1901. 

W.  W.  Washburn,  Galesburg 1901. 

Hon.  Samfel  Kerr.  183  La  Salle  SI.,  Chicago 1901. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Harsh,  Creston,  Iowa 1901. 

Rev.  Amos  Crfm.  D.  D..  Webster  City,  Iowa 1901. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stocking.  D.  D..  Galesburg 1902. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clavcomb  Grfbb.  Galesburg 1902. 

Almon  Kidder.  Monmouth 1902. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Shftter.  D.  D.,  Minneapolis.  Minn 1902. 

C.  A.  Webster.  Galesburg 1902. 

James  L.  Lombard.  Kansas  City.  Mo 1903. 

Thomas  Lowry.  Minneapolis.  Minn 1903. 

Charles  Styer.  T511  Park  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind 1903. 

A.  B.  Tompkins.  Avon 1903. 

J.  D.  Welsh,  Galesburg 1903. 
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Officers  of  the  Board. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  KERR,  Chicago, 

PRESIDENT. 

CHARLES  A.  WEBSTER,  Gaeesburg, 

TREASURER. 
PHILIP  G.  WRIGHT,  Gaeesburg, 

SECRETARY. 

W.  F.  CADWELL,  Gaeesburg, 

AUDITOR. 


Executive  Committee. 

HOWARD  KNOWLES,  Chairman, 

W.  W.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 
CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  D.  D., 
ROBERT  CHAPPELL,  CHAS.  A.    WEBSTER 


Board  of  Visitors, 


Each  Universalist  State  Convention,  which  adopts  Lombard 
University  as  its  Institution  of  Learning-,  is  entitled  to  send  two 
visitors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
Universitv  and  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  Trustees. 


General  Statement. 


GENERAL  STATEHENT. 


LOCATION. 


Lombard  University  is  located  in  Galesburg,  Knox  County. 
Illinois,  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
noted  for  its  public  building's,  its  elegant  churches,  and  the  good 
order,  intelligence,  thrift,  and  refinement  of  its  people. 

Galesburg  is  easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts  of  the 
the  West;  being  the  center  of  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  S3'stem. 
leading  to  Chicago,  Burlington,  Ouincy.  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  Cit}r,  Omaha,  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis:  and 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.. 
connecting  with  the  great  Wabash  system.  It  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
city  and  may  readily  be  reached  by  the  electric  cars.  It  is  thir- 
teen acres  in  extent,  and  affords  ample  space  for  base  ball,  foot 
ball,  tennis  and  other  athletic  sports.  A  large  part  is  planted 
with  trees,  which  have  been  growing  many  years  and  have  at- 
tained noble  size  and  graceful  forms.  Among  them  are  pines, 
larches,  hemlocks,  cedars,  maples,  elms,  ash-trees,  tulip-trees 
and  others,  embracing  about  forty  species.  The  trees  and  lawns 
are  well  kept  and  cared  for,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings 
thus  created  is  a  pleasing  and  attractive  feature  of  the  University. 

HISTORY, 

The  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  opened  for  students  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  was  invested  with  College  powers  in  1853,  and 
took  the  name  of  Lombard  University  ( in  honor  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lombard,  at  that  time  the  largest  donor  to  its  properties  )  in  1855. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  Colleges  in  the  country  to  admit  young 
women  as  students  on  the  same  terms  with  young  men,  allowing 
them  to  graduate  in  the  same  class  and  with  the  same  honors. 
The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1856.  The  Divinity  School  was 
opened  September  5,  1881. 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the  educational 
principle  that  the  selection  of  studies,  in  some  degree,   at   least, 
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should  be  adapted  to  the  needs,  tastes,  and  talents  of  the  student. 
At  Lombard  this  principle  is  fully  recognized,  and  the  greatest 
liberty  is  given  to  students  in  the  choice  of  their  studies.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  distinct  educa- 
tional gain  to  a  student  in  pursuing  a  well  matured  and  logically 
developed  course  of  study.  The  method  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
reconcile  these  important  principles  of  education  at  Lombard  is 
fully  explained  on  page  28. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  begins  early  in  September  and  closes  early 
in  June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  approximately  equal 
length. 

Students  should,  if  possible,  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
University  year,  since  much  of  the  work  is  arranged  progres- 
sively from  that  date.  They  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  any  term. 

Commencement  day  occurs  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  University  are  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  "Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

From  the  courses  of  study  offered,  each  student  is  expected  to 
elect  work  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  him  profitably  em- 
ployed. In  all  full  courses  each  recitation  occupies  one  hour. 
Absence  from  a  recitation  will  forfeit  the  mark  in  that  study  for 
the  day. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

At  the  end  ef  every  term  the  standing  of  a  student  in  each  of 
his  courses  will  be  expressed,  according-  to  his  proficiency,  by 
one  of  four  grades,  designated  respectively  by  the  letters  A,  B. 
C,  D. 

The  grade  is  determined  by  term  work  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  attendance,  quality  of  recitations  or  laboratory  work,  occa- 
sional tests,  written  exercises,  etc.,  and  by  final  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  the  term  grade  and  the  final  examination 
being  valued  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

Grade  C  is  the  lowest  which  will  be  accepted  in  any  study  as 
counting  towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  gradua- 
tion. 

Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  any  study  shall  not  elect 
more  than  three  courses  for  the  succeeding  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  C  in  one  or  more  studies,  shall 
not  elect  more  than  three  and  one-half  courses  for  the  succeed- 
ing term. 
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Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  two  or  more  studies. 
shall  not  elect  more  than  four  courses  for  the  succeeding-  term. 

Students  whose  lowest  grade  is  B  in  one  course,  shall  not 
elect  more  than  four  and  one-half  courses  for  the  succeeding 
term. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES. 

Religious  exercises,  at  which  attendance  is  required,  are  con- 
ducted daily  in  the  college  chapel. 

With  the  view  of  imparting  additional  interest  and  value  to 
these  exercises,  relieving  them  of  mere  formality,  brief  addresses 
by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  invited  speakers  upon  practical 
life  questions  or  upon  topics  of  the  day.  will  be  given  from  time 
to  time.  Once  a  week  certain  of  the  students  will  be  called  upon 
to  give  short  extemporaneous  talks  upon  subjects  of  their  own 
choosing.  At  intervals,  also,  special  musical  numbers  will  be 
introduced  by  the  Director  of  the  Musical  Department. 

APPARATUS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  experimentation.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Physics  through  a 
series  of  Laboratory  experiments,  which  they  perform  for  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

LABORATORY. 

The  extended  courses  in  Chemistry,  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Catalogue,  require  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Each  student  in  chemistry  has  a  desk  pro- 
vided with  gas,  water,  re-agents,  and  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  Laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  General 
Chemistry,  and  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  apparatus  for  quantitative  experiments 
has  been  largely  increased. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  contains  valuable  collections  duly  classified  and 
arranged,  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  collec- 
tion of  corals  is  especially  fine.  A  tine  collection  of  minerals. 
birds  and  ethnological  specimens,  the  loan  of  A.  B.  Cowan.  Esq.. 
a  former  citizen  of  Galesburg,  is  known  and  designated  as  the 
Cowan  collection. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  L^niversity  contains  about  seven  thousand 
volumes.     It  is  located  in  the   University   building   and   is  open 
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daily.  The  books  are  systematically  arranged  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess. They  may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  upon  application 
to  the  Librarian. 

READING  ROOM. 

A  Reading-  Room  under  the  auspices  of  a  Reading-  Room  Asso- 
ciation is  supported  by  the  voluntary  efforts  and  contributions 
of  the  students,  faculty  and  friends.  The  leading  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  kept  on  file.  The  Reading  Room  is  open 
daily,  except  Sundays,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  from  8:00  a.  m. 
until  6:00  p.  m. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  building  50  x  80  feet  on  the  ground.  On 
the  ground  floor,  besides  the  G3rmnasium  proper,  there  is  a  large 
room,  at  present  used  as  a  recitation  room  by  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  which  can  be  thrown  into  the  main  room  by  with- 
drawing the  movable  partitions.  There  is  also  a  stage,  equipped 
with  an  adequate  outfit  of  scenery,  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Department  of  Elocution.  A  gallery  runs  around  the  building, 
affording  a  suitable  running  track  for  indoor  practice.  The 
basement  contains  bathrooms  and  lockers,  and  other  con- 
veniences. 

Regular  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  will  be  required  of  all 
students  for  two  years  of  their  college  course.  The  exercise  will 
consist  of  class  drill,  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  or  of  special 
work  on  the  apparatus  in  accordance  with  the  prescription  of  the 
medical  examiner.  It  is  intended  that  the  instruction  shall  be 
thoroughly  scientific,  aiming  not  so  much  at  special  muscular  or 
athletic  development,  as  at  a  sound  physical  culture,  which  is 
the  true  basis  of  health  and  so  of  energy  and  endurance. 

THE  LADIES'  HALL. 

The  new  Ladies'  Hall,  completed  and  first  opened  for  use  in 
the  Fall  of  1896,  is  a  thoroughly  modern  building  and  complete 
in  all  its  appointments.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas. 
fitted  with  sanitary  plumbing,  including  porcelain  baths,  closets, 
lavatories,  etc.,  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  of  a  well 
equipped  home.  The  hall  will  accommodate  forty  young  ladies, 
and  all  non-resident  lady  students,  unless  permission  is  obtained 
from  the  President  to  live  elsewhere,  are  expected  to  make  their 
home  in  this  building. 

Each  room  is  finished  with  hard  wood  floor  and  furnished 
with  bedstead,  springs,  mattress,  chairs,  desk,  dresser,  and  rugs. 
The  occupants  are  expected  to  furnish  bedding,  pillows,  towels, 
napkins,  to  pay  for  washing  of  said  articles,  and  to  keep  their 
own  rooms  in  order. 
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The  charge  for  board  is  S3  per  week  for  each  person,  payable 
weekly  in  advance.  The  charge  for  room  rent  is  from  S6  to  S15 
per  term,  according-  to  location  of  room,  payable  to  the  registrar 
in  advance.  Where  one  person  occupies  a  double  room 
from  choice  an  extra  charg-e  of  50  cents  a  week  will  be  made:  but 
the  privileg-e  of  assigning-  two  persons  to  such  room,  is  reserved. 

Board  will  be  furnished  to  women  students  of  the  University 
who  do  not  have  rooms  in  the  Hall  for  S2.75  a  week,  payable  in 
advance. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  hall  should  be  made  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Webster,  Gales- 
burg;  at  other  times  to  the  lady  in  charge,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Hadley. 

THE  LOMBARD  REVIEW. 

A  College  paper,  called  The  Lombard  Review,  is  published 
monthly  by  the  students.  It  makes  a  record  of  College  events. 
and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  friends  and 
Alumni  of  the  University.     Subscription  price  SI. 00. 

THE  LOMBARD  LETTER 

is  a  small  publication  issued  every  two  months  by  the  college 
administration  as  a  medium  of  announcements  and  appeals.  Sub- 
scription 25  cents.     Sample  copies  sent  on  application. 

SOCIETIES. 
The  Erosophian. 

The  Erosophian  Society  was  organized  January  29.  1860. 
Any  gentleman  connected  with  the  College  or  Divinity  School  is 
eligible  to  membership,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
society'.  Its  regular  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  evening  of 
each  week.  The  literary  exercises  consist  of  orations,  debates, 
and  essays. 

The  Zetecalian. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays,  historical  nar- 
rations, and  general  discussions.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week.  The  officers  are  elected 
quarterlv. 

PRIZES. 

J.     The  Swan  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Oratory  are  offered  annually  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Swan,  of  Chicago.  They  are  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively.  The  contest  for  these 
prizes  is  held  in  Januar}-. 
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2.  The  Townsend  Prizes. 

Two  prizes  for  excellence  in  Declamation  are  offered  annually 
by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  of  Sycamore.  They  are  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  respectively.  The  contest  for 
these  prizes  is  held  during-  Commencement  week. 

3.  Literature  Prize. 

A  prize  of  fifteen  dollars,  donated  b}-  J.  J.  Welsh  and  Thomas 
Nolan,  will  be  given  for  special,  original  work  in  English:  the 
subject  to  be  assigned  by  the  Professor. 

4.  Faculty  Prize. 

A  prize  of  twenty  dollars,  donated  by  the  faculty,  will  be 
given  for  original  work  upon  an  assigned  subject.  The  subject 
for  1899-1900  will  be  "A  Scheme  for  the  Organization  of  Public 
Charities  in  Galesburg." 

EXPENSES. 
Boarding. 

Good  board,  including  fuel  and  light,  may  be  obtained  at 
$3  per  week  and  upwards. 

In  some  cases  students  board  them sel yes.  This  method  of 
boarding  is  especiall}-  adapted  to  students  living  near  Galesburg 
and  coming  from  the  same  family  or  neighborhood.  Unfur- 
nished rooms  may  be  hired  at  $2.50  per  month.  The  whole  cost 
of  living  in  this  way  need  not  exceed  $2.50  per  week. 

The  yearly  expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition,  may  be  set  down  as 
follows: 

To  those  who  board  themselves— 

Room-rent,  boarding",  fuel  and  light,  at  S2.5n  per  week S  95  00 

Charges  for  incidentals,  per  annum 12  00 

Washing,  estimated  for  the  year IS  00 

Books 15  00 

Total ' S137  00 

To  those  who  pay  the  medium  rates  in  private  families,  the 
cost  will  be  S4  per  week  for  boarding,  fuel,  and  light,  making 
an  addition  to  the  foregoing  estimate  of  $57  per  annum. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  comfortable, 
home-like  accommodations  for  every  student. 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  is  $3  per  week  for 
each  person,  payable  weekly  in  advance.  The  charge  for  room 
rent  is  from  $6  to  $15  per  term,  according  to  location  of  room, 
payable  to  the  registrar  in  advance.  Where  one  person  occupies 
a  double  room  from  choice  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  week 
will  be  made,  but  the  privilege  of  assigning  two  persons  to  such 
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room  is  reserved.  Board  will  be  furnished  to  women  students 
of  the  University  who  do  not  have  rooms  in  the  Hall  at  the  rate 
of  S2.75  per  week,  payable  in  advance. 

Tuition  and  Incidentals* 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  Preparatory  School, 
the  student  will  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each  study  pursued.  The 
charge,  except  in  theoretical  music,  is  S3. 50  per  term  for  each 
full  course  ;  a  course  being-  a  study  taken  for  one  term  and  count- 
ing- as  one  credit  toward  graduation.  The  rate  for  each  fraction- 
al course  is  in  proportion  to  the  credit  allowed  for  such  fraction- 
al course  toward  graduation.  Thus,  a  half-course  is  half  rate  : 
a  third  course,  third  rate,  etc. 

Students  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Regis- 
trar a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  laboratory  bills.  Students  in  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  will  deposit  two  dollars,  students  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  five  dollars,  and  students  in  Mineraolgy.  three  dol- 
lars, each.  At  the  close  of  the  term  there  will  be  returned  the 
balance  remaining  after  deducting  cost  of  chemicals  and  appa- 
ratus broken. 

The  charge  for  incidentals,  to  be  paid  by  all  students  of  the 
University,  is  $4  per  term. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  presents  the 
Registrar's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  Tuition  and  Incidentals. 
The  registration  fee  is  twenty-five  cent>.  The  payment  of  this 
fee  will  be  remitted  to  all  who  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term. 

Tuition  and  Incidentals  will  not  be  refunded.  In  case  a  stu- 
dent is  absent  a  half  term  or  more  from  sickness  or  other  ap- 
proved cause  a  certificate  for  a  half  term's  tuition  and  incidentals 
will  be  given  the  student  (at  his  request),  said  certificate  good  to 
order  for  its  face  value  at  any  succeeding  term. 

Art. 

Drawing  or  Sketching— 3-hour  lesson.  35  cents. 
Painting  tn  Water  Colors — 3-hour  lesson.  50  cent-. 
Oil  Painting — 3-hour  lesson.  50  cents. 

Portrait  and  China  Painting — 3-hour  lesson.  50  cents.  If  pupils  in  Art  desire 
four  or  more  lessons  per   week,  special  prices  are  made. 

Music. 

The  following  prices  are  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks. 
Pianoforte— 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week.  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week.  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— one  half  hour  per  week.  $10.00 
Private  Lessons — one  45-minute  lesson  per  week.  S14.nn. 
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Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week,  each— 
In  classes  of  two,  S10.00. 
In  classes  of  three,  $7.00. 
Voice  Culture— 

Charges  same  as  for  private  lessons  in  piano  playing. 
Pipe  Organ— 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $24.00. 

In  classes  of  two,  one  hour  per  week,  each,  $13.00. 
Violin— 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  $15.00. 

Private  Lessons — two  half  hours  per  week,  $15.00. 

Private  Lessons— one  45-minute  lesson  per  week,  $12.00. 
Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week,  each— 

In  classes  of  two,  $8.00. 

In  classes  of  three,  $6.00. 
Mandolin  and  Guitar— 

Private  Lessons — one  hour  per  week,  $12.00. 

Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $12.00. 

Class  Lessons— charges  will  be  given  on  application  to  teacher. 
A  weekly  rehearsal  for  club  practice  without  extra  charge;. 
Sight  Singing  Classes— 

Each,  $1.00. 
Chorus  Class— 

A  charge  of  $1.00  per  term  each  will   be  made  for  the  use  of  music  to  be  sup- 
plied b3'  the  Department. 
Theoretical  Coursks— 

Music  1  to  9,  each,  $5.00. 

Music  10  and  11,  each  $3.00. 

For  more  detailed  information  see  department  of  Music  and 
Art  in  this  Catalogue. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS, 

Free  tuition  will  be  given  to  the  student  who  graduates  with 
highest  rank  from  an  approved  high  school.  Students  receiving- 
this  concession  may  be  called  upon  for  some  University  service. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University  is  en- 
abled to  offer  assistance  to  worthy  students,  desiring  to  secure 
an  education.  The  income  of  endowed  scholarships  is  applied 
toward  paying  the  tuition  of  a  limited  number. 

Perpetual  Scholarships. 

Fifteen  Perpetual  Scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have  been 
founded  by  the  following  named  persons: 

The  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Cornell. 

The  George  B.  Wrigrht  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright. 

The  George  Power  Scholarship,  by  George  and  James  E.  Power. 

The  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mulliken. 

The  Clement  F.  LeFevre  Scholarship,  by  William  LeFevre  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
R.  Coleman. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Scholarship,  b>-  Samuel  Bowles. 

The  Dollie  B.  Lewis  Scholarship,  by  Dollie  B.  Lewis. 

The  O.  B.  Ayres  Scholarship,  by  O.  B.  Ayres. 
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The  C.  A.  Newcomb  Scholarship,  by  C.  A.  Newcomb. 

The  Mary  Chapin  Perry  Scholarship,  by  T.  T.  Perry. 

The  Mary  W.  Conger  Scholarship,  by  the  children  of  Mary  W.  Conger. 

The  Hattie  A.  Drowne  Scholarship,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D. 

The  A.  R.  Wolcott  Scholarship,  by  A.  R.  Wolcott. 

The  Woman's  Association  Scholarship,  by  the  U.  W.  A.  of  Illinois. 

The  Calista  Waldron  Slade  Scholarship,  by  E.  D.  Waldron  and  sisters. 

BEQUESTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure,  by  be- 
quest, to  the  University,  any  given  sum  for  a  specific  purpose, 
the  accompanying-  form  is  here  given: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Lombard  University 

for (state  the  object) and  direct  that  my 

executor  pay  said    bequest  to  the   Treasurer   of    said  University 
within after  mv  death. 


CATALOGUES. 

Former  students  of  the  University,  whether  graduates  or  not, 
are  requested  to  inform  the  President  of  any  change  of  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  the  publications  of  the  college  may  be  sent 
to  them.  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  information  will  be  sent 
to  all  that  apply  for  them. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University.  1875;  B.  D.,  Tufts  College,  1878;  A.  M..  Lombard 
University,  1878;  D.  D„  Tufts  College,  1891. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 

•fWilliamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1853;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1856;  Ph.  D.,  Buchtel  College,  1892; 
Principal  of  Orleans  Liberal  Institute,  Glover,  Vt.,  1853-58;  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  Lombard  University.  1858-68. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  U.,  D.  D., 

In   charge  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  Professor  of  Biblical 

Languages  and  Exegesis. 

A.  B.,  Middlebury  Colleg-e,  1857:  A.  M.,  ibid,  1860;  Ph.  D.,  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity. 1876:  D.  D..  Tufts  College.  1880;  Associate  Principal  Green  Mt.  Per- 
kins Institute,  1857-58;  Principal  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  1859-60;  Princi- 
pal Pulaski  Academy.  1865;  Professor  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science, 
St.  Lawrence  University,  1865-71;  Professor  Ancient  Languages,  Buchtel 
College.  1872-75:   President  Lombard  University,  1875-92. 

MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  A.  M.. 

Professor  of  French  (Winter  and  Spring  Terms). 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  Lombard  University,  1871;  Asst.  Prin- 
cipal of  Galesburg  High  School,  1869-1872:  Principal  of  Public  Schools, 
Eureka.  Kan  ,  1872-1873;  Teacher  in  Preparatory  School,  Lombard  Univer- 
sity, 1873-1883;  Professor  of  French  and  Historv  and  Principal  of  Prepara- 
tory Department.  1883-1890. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University.  1878;    B.   D.,  Tufts  College,  1881;    A.M.,  Lombard 

University,  1881;   Student  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896  and  1897. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory 

School. 

B.  S.,  Lombard  University,  1879;    M.  S.,  Lombard  University,  1882;    Adjunct 

Professor  of  Mathematics.  Lombard  University,  1882-94;  Registrar,  Lom- 
bard University,  1893-98. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,    B.   S., 
JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1881;  Graduate  Student,  Cornell  University,  1881;  In- 
structor in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Cornell  University,  1882-84. 


*In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

+In  honor  of  the  late  L.  E.  Conger,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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JOSEPH  ANTONIO  PROVOST, 
Professor  of  French  (  Fall  Term  ). 

Student.  School  Monge,  Paris,  France:  Student,  Joliette  College.  Canada:  B.  L.. 
Laval  University,  1884. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Economics. 

A.  M.  B.,  Tufts  College,  1884:  A.  M..  Harvard  University,  1887;  Teacher  of 
Mathematics  and  Science.  Goddard  Seminary,  Vt.,  1883:  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  Buchtel  College.  1884-86. 

FREDERIC  LILLEBRIDGE. 

Professor  of  German,  and  Director   of   Music   Department  and 

Instructor  in  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

Student,  Berlin.  1887-90;  New  York  College  of  Music,  1892-94:  Instructor.  Mt. 
Allison  University,  1894-95:  Ripon  College.  1895-97. 

FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER.  Ph.  D.. 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

A.  B.,  Lombard  University,  1890:  Graduate  Student.  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1890-91:  Principal  Peaster  Academy,  1891-92;  Fellow  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1892-96;  Ph.  D..  The  University  of  Chicago,  1896. 

MAUD  AUGUSTA  MINER, 
Instructor  in  Elocution   and   Dramatic    Art,   and  Instructor  for 

Women  in  Physical  Culture. 
Graduated  from  Conservatory  under  Miss  Anna  Morgan,  Chicago. 

HELEN  CARLTON-MARSH, 

Instructor  in  Singing. 
Studied  with  Siguor  Carpi,  Chicago. 

M.  ISABELLE  BLOOD, 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Studied  with  Dean  Fletcher,  N.  Y.;  William  Bertram.  Chicago;  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute and  with  Nellie  Davis,  St.  Louis. 

MARY  RUTH  MASON, 

Instructor  in  Preparatory  Department. 

FAY  ALEXANDER  BULLUCK, 
Assistant  in  Gymnasium. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  HADLEY, 

Principal  in  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Hall. 

Dr.  GUY  A.  LONGBRAKE  and  Dr.  DELIA  M.   RICE. 
Medical  Examiners. 
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NON-RESIDENT  LECTURERS. 


Q.  H.  SHINN,  D.  D. 
MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 


FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D. 
Librarian. 

DONALD  McALPINE, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB.  M.  S., 
Registrar. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.   S. 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

PHILIP  G.  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 


ALLEN  HARSHBARGER, 

Janitor. 


Standing  Committees. 


STANDING  FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 


ADVISORY- 
PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  and  FOWLER. 

CREDITS- 
PROFESSORS  PARKER  and  RICH. 

HOMES  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS- 
PROFESSORS  CHAPIN  and  FOWLER. 

CATALOGUE- 
PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  and  FOWLER. 

HIGHER  DEGREES- 
PRESIDENT  NASH  and  PROFESSOR  PARKER. 

LIBRARY- 
PROFESSORS  WHITE  and  CHAPIN. 

CHAPEL  EXCUSES 

PROFESSORS  GRUBB  and  RICH. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES 

PRES.  NASH.  PROFS.  CHAPIN  and  LILLEBRIDGE. 

ATHLETICS- 
PROFESSORS  WRIGHT  and  MINER. 

ORDER  AND  DISCIPLINE- 
PRESIDENT  NASH,  PROFS.   RICH  and  PARKER. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  University'  embraces  four  distinct  Departments  of  In- 
struction: 

I.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

II.  The  Preparatory  School. 

III.  The  Ryder  Divinity  School. 

IV.  The  School  of  Music  and  Art. 


Golle^e 
of— 
Liberal 
Arts 
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Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts, 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  U.,  President, 
*Hall  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 
I  Williamson  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIN,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 

Professor  of  French  (  Winter  and  Spring  Terms). 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S., 
JConger  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

FREDERIC  M.  LILLEBRIDGE, 
Professor  of  German,  and  of  Musical  Composition. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Economics. 

FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

JOSEPH  ANTONIO  PROVOST, 

Professor  of  French   (Fall  Term). 

MAUD  AUGUSTA  MINER, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 


In  honor  of  the  late  E.  G.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 
tin  honor  of  the  late  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D..  of  Cincinnati 
Xlh  honor  of  the  late  L,.  E.  Conner,  of  Dexter,  Iowa. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1898, 


DOCTOR    OF    DIVINITY. 

Rev.  Rodney  F.  Johonnot Oak  Park. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Prof.  Henry  Priest Canton.  X.   Y . 

BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 

Mervin  Wallace  Allen Maquon. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Charles  Reid  Brown Galesburg. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman Galesburg. 

Ida  Galbreath Walton.  Ind. 

Charles  Edward  Piper Monticello. 

John  Willis  Slaughter Camp  Hill.  <  lla. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor Srottsburg,  I\'y. 
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Candidates  for  Degrees  in  1899, 


CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 

Christen  Martin   Alsag-er Lee. 

Ella  Berry  Boston Galesburg. 

Henry  William  Dubee Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Howard  Everett  Foster Galesburg. 

Homer  Edwin  Garvin Ouincy. 

Fannie  Pauline  Gingrich Galesburg. 

George  Runyan  Longbrake Galesburg. 

Nellie  Stuart  Russell Woodhull. 

Eora  Adelle  Townsend Galesburg. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 


GRADUATE    STUDENT. 

Elma  Elizabeth  Williams Lafayette. 

UNDERGRADUATES. 

Christen  Martin  Alsager Lee. 

John  Andrew,  Jr New  Salem . 

Martha  Belle  Arnold Galesburg. 

John  Donington  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Fred  Harrison  Bell Woodhull. 

Ella   Berry  Boston Galesburg. 

Bertha  Pamele  Bradford Quincy. 

Murray  Truman  Bruner Gerlaw. 

Fay  Alexander  Bulluck Galesburg. 

George  Ehvin  Claycomb Eureka.   Kerns. 

Guy  Parke  Conger Galesburg. 

Lyda  Drowne  Conger Pasadena.  Cat. 

Edward  Rae  Corning Hampton.  la. 

Edna  May  Cranston Galesburg. 

Ethel   Dozah Galesburg. 

Henry  William  Dubee Grand  Haven.  Mich. 

Charles  Julius  Efner Galesburg. 

Edna  Ethel   Epperson Rio. 

Mary  Victoria  Fifield Buda . 

Carl  Joshua  Fletcher Galesburg. 

Howard  Everett  Foster Galesburg. 

Homer  Edwin  Garvin Quincy. 

Fannie  Pauline  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Claude  Webster  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Gertrude  West  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Eugene  Mark  Holroyd Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Hurr Galesburg. 

Gertrude  Grace  Kidder Galesburg. 

Florence  Pearl  King Waukegan. 

Julia  Evelyn  Lombard Galesburg. 

George  Runyan  Eongbrake Galesburg. 

Donald  Mc Alpine Peoria. 

Edwin  Julius  McCullough La  Prairie  Center. 

Helen  Jessie  MacKay Galesburg. 
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Jennie  Eliza  Marriott Lamoille. 

Mary  Ruth    Mason Macomb. 

Helen  Augusta  Miles Galesburg. 

Emma  Annetta  Muffler Serena. 

Carrie  Ruth  Nash Galesburg. 

Charles  Wait  Orton ML  Pleasant,  la. 

Grace  Olive  Pingrey . Coon  Rapids,  la. 

Nellie  Stuart  Russell Woodhull. 

Grace  Schnur Adams. 

Burt  G.  Shields Galesburg 

Mary  Beulah  Shields Ellis,  Kans. 

Edward  Milton  Smith Edinburg. 

I va  May  Steckel Macomb. 

Oluf  Tandberg- Augusta,  Wis. 

Mary  Esther  Thorn Elgin. 

Francis  Marion  Thorp Mars h all town,  la. 

Lora  Adelle  Townsend Galesburg. 

Nellie  Clanton  Turner C/nionville,  Mo. 

Earl  Walcott  Watson Barry. 

Harry  William  Weeks Galesburg. 

Marian  Esther  Wilcox Galesburg. 


The  following-  students  have  each  twenty-one  or  more  prepar- 
atory credits;  but  lack  one  or  more  of  the  lang-uag-e  credits 
requisite  to  full  college  standing-: 

Charlotte  Alspaug-h Washington,  Kans. 

Jessie  E.  Collins Stoughton,  Wis. 

Henry   Ericson Galesburg. 

Sidney  Gault Knoxville. 

Anna  Moore  Gillis Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Virginia  Henney Mitchellville,  la. 

Spencer  Pritchard  Howell Woodhull. 

Harrie  Albin  Jansen Woodhull. 

Estella  Musgrave Hutsonville. 

Rosa  Rains   Hutsonville. 

Jenkins  Bennett  Rees Oneida. 

May  Warner Table  Grove. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Edith  Brickey Foosland. 

Mille  E.  Wilson Rochester,  Mich. 
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Admission  and  Graduation, 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  number  of  credits  required  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  is  twenty-one.  These  twenty-one  credits  must 
include  three  in  Mathematics,  three  in  English,  six  in  some  lan- 
guage other  than  English,  three  in  History,  and  three  in  Natural 
Science.  The  following  list  includes  the  subjects  most  fre- 
quently presented  by  students  applying  for  admission,  together 
with  the  credit  allowed  for  each.  The  candidate's  college  stand- 
ing will  be  determined  from  the  number  of  credits  attained. 

SUBJECTS.  CREDITS. 

English '. 3 

German 

French 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader 2- 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  four  to  six  books 2 

Cicero,  six  to  eight  orations 2 

Virgil,  four  books 

Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  two  to  four  books 

Homer's  Iiiad,  three  books 

Elementary  A  lgebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Descriptive  Astronomy 

Physics:   Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent 

Chemistry:  Remsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent 

Physical  Geography- 

Botany  :  Gray's,  or  an  equivalent 

Physiology':    Martin's  Human  Body,  or  an  equivalent 

Grecian  and  Roman  History 

History  of  the  United  States 

History  of  England 

Civil  Government 

The  work  expected  in  the  above  studies  may  be  seen  from  the 
detailed  descriptions  in  the  body  of  this  catalogue. 

In  estimating  credits  the  unit  is  the  value  of  one  term's  work 
in  this  institution.  The  value  of  grades  brought  from  other 
schools  will  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  this  unit.  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  this  unit  is  practically  equivalent  in 
general  to  a  half  year's  work  in  the  best  high  schools. 

Students  may  meet  the  above  requirements  by  examination, 
by  promotion  from  the  Preparatory  School,  or  by  certificate 
(without  examination)  from  certain  approved  schools. 
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In  the  last  case  the  candidate,  applying-  for  admission,  will 
be  furnished  with  blank  forms,  upon  which  the  subjects  pursued 
in  the  school,  the  number  of  weeks  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each,  the  text-book  used,  and  the  grade  attained, 
are  to  be  explicitly  stated.  These  certificates,  when  endorsed  by 
the  principal  of  the  school,  or  other  responsible  officer,  will  be 
received  in  lieu  of  an  examination,  and  credits  will  be  given  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  work  done  seems  fairly  to  warrant,  the 
above  table  being  the  basis  of  estimate.  Students  so  received, 
however,  are  understood  to  be  admitted  to  classes  on  probation: 
and  if,  after  a  week's  trial,  it  is  found  that  their  previous  train- 
ing is  insufficient  to  render  it  advisable  for  them  to  continue  in 
these  classes,  they  will  be  assigned  work  elsewhere. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING, 

Students  from  other  institutions,  who  present  letters  of  hon- 
orable dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing  and  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  equitable.  Every  such 
student  is  required  to  present,  along  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
institution  in  which  he  has  studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certi- 
fied, of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  preparatory- 
studies.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  wish  to  receive 
credit  for  work  accomplished  in  private  study,  are  permitted  to 
take  examinations  in  such  subjects  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
term  fee  for  the  course  in  which  the  examination  is  taken.  A 
minimum  residence  of  the  two  terms  next  preceding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  requirements  for  graduation,  and  a  minimum  of 
eight  courses  taken  in  this  University,  are  required  of  all  appli- 
cants for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pur- 
sue. They  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  standing  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  each  study  chosen. 

NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  who  pursue  any  course  of  study  taken 
by  a  class  in  the  University,  may  be  examined  with  the  class  in 
that  course  and  receive  a  certificate  for  successful  work,  upon 
payment  of  the  usual  tuition  fee  for  the  course. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  any 
candidate  who  has   satisfactorily  completed    the    aggregate   of 
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forty  courses,  elected  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-one  courses  required  for 
admission. 

The  forty  credits  must  include  a  major  course  in  some  one 
department  of  study  approved  by  the  candidate's  official  adviser 
or  by  the  advisory  committee. 

Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  a  diploma, 
is  required  to  present  a  graduation  thesis  upon  some  subject,  in 
which  he.  or  she.  has  prosecuted  original  research,  or  special 
study. 

The  subject  selected  for  treatment  must  be  approved  by  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice  President,  within  four 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

A  syllabus  of  the  thesis  must  be  handed  to  the  President  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  Winter  term. 

The  completed  thesis  is  limited  to  fifteen  hundred  words,  and 
must  be  handed  in  for  criticism  at  least  ten  weeks  before  Com- 
mencement. 

In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  original  work,  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  will  be  accepted. 

Five  members  from  the  graduating  class,  ( three  from  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  two  from  the  Divinity  School, )  will 
be  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  the  class  as  speakers  on 
Commencement  Daj^.  The  basis  of  selection  will  be  excellence 
in  scholarship  (two  points);  excellence  of  thesis  (one  point): 
and  excellence  of  delivery  of  thesis  (one  point  >. 

Degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  the  annual  Commencement 
Dav. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

The  Master's  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this 
University,  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank,  on  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  ten  courses,  pursued  in  actual  study  at 
this  University,  beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  showing  original 
research  in  the  special  line  of  study  pursued. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction* 


ENTRANCE   CREDITS. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  who  expect  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  work  done  in  other  schools  should,  if  possible, 
submit  their  certificates,  properly  filled  out,  before  applying-  for 
admission.  To  facilitate  this  process,  blank  forms  of  such  cer- 
tificates are  kept  on  file  in  many  of  the  leading-  high  schools  of 
the  State,  and  the  same  will  be  promptly  sent  to  any  person 
applying  for  them. 

Hereafter  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  classes  without  ex- 
amination who  has  not  presented  his  certificate,  and  even  in 
cases  where  certificates  are  presented,  the  student  is  understood 
to  be  admitted  to  a  class  on  probation.  If,  after  a  week's  trial, 
it  is  found  that  his  previous  training  is  insufficient  to  justify  his 
continuing  in  that  class,  he  will  be  assig-ned  work  elsewhere. 

INDIVIDUALIZATION. 

An  effort  is  made  at  Lombard  to  deal  with  each  student  ac- 
cording to  his  individual  needs.  The  candidate  is  first  required 
to  confer  with  the  Advisory  Committee.  Then,  his  previous 
course  of  study  and  his  present  state  of  mental  discipline  having- 
been  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible,  he  will  choose,  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  of  this  committee,  such  a  course  of  study  as 
shall  seem  best  adapted  to  meet  his  requirements.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  is  then  appointed  the  student's  official  adviser, 
who  shall  have  supervision  of  his  work  during  his  entire  colleg-e 
course. 

RECITATIONS  AND  CREDITS, 

The  following  studies  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  fractional 
courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each,  and 
its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  graduation.  In  gen- 
eral, a  course  in  any  study  consists  of  five  hours  of  recitations 
or  lectures,  per  week,  for  one  term.  Certain  courses,  however, 
are  given  in  three  hours  per  week  recitations.  Laboratory 
courses  require  ten  hours  of  work  per  week  in  the  Laboratory, 
in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  study  outside.  Certain 
other  studies,  as  indicated  in  each  case,  count  only  as  half 
courses,  or  less. 
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ENGLISH. 
( For  courses  1    to  4  inclusive   see   Preparatory   Department). 

5.  The  Forms  of  Discourse.     Weekly  Themes. 

Fletcher  and  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  Theme  Writing-  will 
be  used  as  a  text,  and  various  specimens  of  prose  will  be  studied. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

6.  The  Forms  of  Discourse.     Weekly  Themes.     (  Continued. ) 
Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.        Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

7.  Daily  Themes.     (  Half  Course). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  rapidity  and 
skill  in  composition.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  hand  in  a 
short  theme  daily  for  one  term.  Occasional  class  meetings  for 
conference  and  criticism  will  also  be  required.  One  hour  per 
week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng-lish  5. 

8.  Daily  Themes.     (  Half  Course  ). 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  7.  One  hour  per  week. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Eng-lish  5. 

9.  English  Lyric  Poetry. 

Wordsworth,  Tennyson.  Browning.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
[English  9  will  not  be  given  in  1899.] 

10.  English  Prose. 

Caxton,  Addison,  Macaulay.    Three  hours  a  week.    Fall  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

U.     Old  English. 

An  introduction  to  the  older  languge.  Cook's  first  book  in 
Old  English  will  be  used  as  a  text.  The  relations  between  Old 
and  Modern  English  will  be  studied.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
[English  11  will  not  be  given  in  1899-1900.] 
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12.  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Lectures  and  text-book  recitations.  Taine's  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Emerson's  History  of  the  English  Language 
will  be  used  as  texts.     Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

PROFESSOR  Foweer. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

13.  The  English  Drama, 

Shakespeare  will  form  the  center  of  the  work.  Two  or  three 
plays  will  be  studied  critically  and  the  class  will  read  a  number 
by  different  authors.     Four  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Foweer. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 
[English  13  will  not  be  given  in  1900.] 

14.  Epic  Poetry. 

Milton.     Three  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Foweer. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  4. 

FRENCH, 

1.  Elementary  Course, 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation,  and  composition. 
Edgren's  Grammar,  Part  I.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Provost. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  dictation.  Van  Daell's 
Introduction  to  French  Authors.  Halevy,  L'Abbe*  Constantin. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Mrs.  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1. 

3.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar.  Grandgent,  French  composition.  George  Sand. 
La  Mare  au  Diable.  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perri- 
chon.     Three  hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Mrs.  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  2. 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Syntax,  composition.  Moliere,  L'  Avare,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.  Hugo,  Quatrevingt-treize.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Provost. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 
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5.  Advanced  Course  in  French  Conversation. 

Syntax,  composition.  Marchand's  Method  of  French  Con- 
versation.    Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Provost. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3. 
[French  5  will  not  be  given  in  1899.] 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Syntax,  composition.  Prose,  fiction,  and  drama  of  the  19th 
century.  Chateaubriand,  Sandeau,  Hugo,  Daudet.  Four  hours 
a  week.     Winter  term.  Mrs.  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4  or  5. 

7.  Advanced  Course. 

French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Romantic 
movement,  collateral  reading-,  composition.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  term.  Mrs.  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  4  or  5. 
[French  7  will  not  be  given  in  1899-1900.] 

8.  Advanced  Course. 

General  History  of  French  Literature.  Gazier,  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Francaise.  Corneille,  LeCid.  Racine,  Les  Plaideurs. 
Voltaire,  prose  extracts.  Hugo,  Hernani.  Composition.  Four 
hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Mrs.  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  6  or  7. 

9.  Advanced  Course. 

Sources  and  Development  of  French  Comedy.  De  Juleville. 
Le  Theatre  en  France,  Les  Comediens  en  France.  Composition. 
Four  hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Mrs.  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  6  or  7. 

[French  9  will  not  be  given  in  1900.] 

GERMAN. 
J.     Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  reading.  Eysenbach- 
Collar's  Grammar.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Lillebridge. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

2.     Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  translation.  Thomas's  Grammar. 
Harris's  German  Composition.  Super's  German  Reader.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Liluebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1. 
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3.  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar,  composition,  translation.  Storm's  Immensee. 
Heine's  Harzreise.  Zschokke's  Das  Abenteurder  Neujahrsnacht. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Spring- term.     Professor  Lillebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  2- 

4.  Advanced  Course. 

Conversation,  composition,  translation.  Schiller's  Der  Neffe 
als  Onkel.  Selections  from  Heyse,  Auerbach,  etc.  Three  hours 
a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Lillebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 

5.  Advanced  Course. 

Composition,  conversation.  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.     Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Liixeb ridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3. 
[German  5  will  not  be  given  in  1899.] 

6.  Advanced  Course. 

Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berliching-en.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm.  Freytag,  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  grossen  Krieges. 
Composition.     Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Lh,eebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4  or  5. 

7.  Advanced  Course. 

Sheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen.  Freytag-,  Bilder  aus 
der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.  History  of  German  Civilization. 
Composition,  essays.     Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  LiUvEbridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  4  or  5. 
[German  7  will  not  be  given  in  1899-1900.] 

8.  Advanced  Course. 

The  History  of  German  Literature,  Scherer's  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature.  Readings  from  Miller's  German  Classics.  Com- 
position.    Four  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Lii,eebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  (>  or  7. 

9.  Advanced  Course. 

Goethe's  life  and  works,  with  particular  study  of  his  lyrics; 
Werther's  Leiden,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit, 
etc.  Composition,  essays,  conversation.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Lili.Ebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  6  or  7. 
[German  9  will  not  be  given  in  1900.] 
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LATIN. 

J.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.     Harkness's  Latin  Reader.    Fall 
Term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatoo-  and  College  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader.     (Continued). 

Winter  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelsey's  Caesar.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

4.  Caesar.     (Continued). 

Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

5.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

6.  Cicero,     ( Continued ). 

Spring  terra.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

7.  Virgil. 

Greenough's  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Fall  term 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

8.  Virgil.     (Continued). 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

9.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Chase    and    Stuart's  edition.     Spring   term   of    1900,  and   the 
spring  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  S. 

JO.     Horace,  Satires  and  Epistlest  or  Ovid. 
Given   in   the   spring  term  of   1901,  and    in  the  spring  term  of 
every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 
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1 1 .  Livy,  First  Book* 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Edition.  Fall  term  of  1900,  and  the  fall 
term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Peofessor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

12.  Livy,  Twenty-First  Book. 

Given  in  fall  term  of  1899,  and  the  fall  term  of  every  alternate 
year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

13.  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Edition.    Winter  term  of  1899-1900,  and  the 
winter  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

14.  Curtius  Rufus's  Life  of  Alexander. 

Crosby's  Edition.  Winter  term  of  1900-1901  and  the  winter 
term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8  or  10. 

15.  Tacitus's  Germania  and  Agricola. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  Edition.  Spring-  term  of  1900,  and  the 
spring  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

16.  Juvenal. 

Anthon's  Edition.  Spring-  term  of  1901,  and  the  spring- term 
of  every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  8. 

Latin  Composition  may  be  given  in  connection  with  Latin 
courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

books  of  reference. 

The  following-  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to  stu- 
dents pursuing-  the  study  of  Latin: 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon;  White's  Junior  Student's  Latin  Lex- 
icon; Doederlein's  Latin  Synonyms;  Liddell's  History  of  Rome: 
Long's,  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas;  Anthon's  or  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 
and  Antiquities;  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 
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GREEK. 

J .     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise   and   Pattengill's    Greek    Lessons.        Goodwin's   Greek 
Grammar.     Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

2.  Grammar  and  Lessons.     (Continued.  ) 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 

3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.    Collar  &   Daniell's  Greek 
Composition.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

4.  Anabasis.     (Continued). 

Collar  and  Daniell's  Greek  Composition.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Orations  of  Lysias. 

Steven's  Edition.     Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

6.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.     Spring-  term.     Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

7.  Odyssey. 

Merry's  Homer's  Odyssey.      Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  6. 

8.  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates. 

Dyer's  Edition.     Winter  term  of   1900-01  and  the  winter  term 
of  every  alternate  year  thereafter.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

9.  Plato's  Gorgias. 

Lodge's  Edition.     Winter   term   of   1899-1900,   and   the  winter 
term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter.   Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  5. 

10.  Herodotus. 

Fernald's    Selections.       Spring    term    of    1899-1900,    and    the 
spring  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  8  or  0. 
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J  J.     Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  or  Medea  of  Euripides. 
Wecklein's   Prometheus,    Allen's   Medea.       Spring    term    of 
1901,  and  the  spring-  term  of  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  8  or  9. 

J2,  J3,  J4,  J5,  16.     Greek  New  Testament. 

These  classes,  while  primarily  intended  for  theological  stu- 
dents, are  open  also  to  college  students  who  have  the  requisite 
preparation.  A  full  description  is  given  in  the  Divinity  School 
courses. 

BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference  to  those 
pursuing  the  study  of  Greek. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  Autenrieth's  Homeric 
Dictionary;  Long's  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas;  Anthon's, 
or  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities;  Smith's  History  of  Greece;  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar;  Goodwin's  Greek  Modes  and  Tenses. 

HEBREW. 

1,  2,  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  each  year  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  shall  enable  him 
to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  text-books  used  are  H.  G. 
Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Three  terms  -Fall.  Winter  and  Spring — each  term  counting  as 
a  course.  Dr.  White. 

Open  under  conditions  as  described  above  to  students  who.  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate  habits  of 
precision  in  thought,  and  power  of  abstract  reasoning.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  qualities  of  mind  can  nowhere  be  better  acquired 
than  in  mathematical  study.  In  addition,  mathematical  facts 
and  formula-  are  learned,  and  practice  is  given  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems. 

[For  courses  1  to  4  inclusive,  see  Preparatory  Department.] 
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5.  Elementary  Algebra. 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the  solution 
of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate  Equations.  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 
Wells's  College  Algebra  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Opeu  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4. 

6.  Plane  Geometry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill  in  the 
first  principles  of  Geometry.  Each  proposition  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  particular  attention  is  given  to  correct  reasoning  and 
precise  expression.  Phillips  and  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry 
is  used.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

7.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  6.  It  is  the  design  in  these 
two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  text-book. 
This  includes  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Plane  Geometry, 
the  circle,  the  polyhedron,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

8.  Higher  Algebra. 

This  course  assumes  a  thoroug-h  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
student  of  Mathematics  5,  and  also  some  knowledge  of  Plane 
Geometry.  It  embraces  the  study  of  Series.  Undetermined  Co- 
efficients, the  Binominal  Theorem.  Logarithms,  Permutations 
and  Combinations,  Probability,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

9.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  trigonometrical  equa- 
tions, the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles,  and  problems 
involving  an  application  of  Trigonometry  to  Mensuration.  Sur- 
veying, and  Astronomy.  Crockett's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry is  used  as  a  text-book.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  8. 

JO.     Analytic  Geometry. 

This  course  treats  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sections,  and 
higher  plane  curves.  Hardy's  Analytic  Geometry  is  used. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 
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J J .     Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Field  work  and  problems.  Field  work  on  Saturdays  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Spring  term.     Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

\ 2.     Differential  Calculus. 

Osborne's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  used.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  10. 

13.  Integral  Calculus. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.       Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  12. 

14.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  course  embraces  orthographic  projection,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  perspective.  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry  is 
used.     Three  hours  a  week.     Fall  term.     Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  '). 

15.  Strength  of  Structures. 

This  course  takes  up  the  computation  of  the  strains  in  bridge 
and  roof  trusses,  by  graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Shreve's 
Strength  of  Bridges  and  Roofs  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  tit  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  13. 
[Mathematics  14  and  15  will  be  given  in  1899-1900,  but  will  not 
be  given  in  1900-1901,  alternating  with  Mathematics  12  and  13.] 

16.  Quaternions. 

A  class  will  be  formed  for  the  study  of  Quaternions  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  advanced  students  apply.  The  class  will 
meet  once  a  week  for  a  >ear  at  such  hour  as  the  instructor  may 
appoint.  Professor  Wright. 

ASTRONOMY. 

J .     General  Astronomy. 

This  course  is  largely  descriptive  in  character,  though  some 
of  the  simpler  mathematical  problems  connected  with  Astronomy 
are  solved.  It  embraces  a  study  of  the  imaginary  lines  into 
which  the  heavens  are  divided;  latitude,  longitude,  time:  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets;  comets,  meteors,  and  the  stars.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  the  constellations  and  the  myths  connected 
with  them.  The  Nebula  Hypothesis  is  presented  and  discussed. 
Young's  General  Astronomy  is  used.     Fall  Term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 
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2.    Mathematical  Astronomy. 
This   course    will    have    to   do   with    the    solution    of    various 
Astronomical  problems.   Computations  in  latitude,  longitude  and 
time;  eclipses,  orbits,  etc.,  will  be  among-  the  subjects  considered. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  13  and  Astronomy  1. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
various  phenomena  treated  under  mechanics,  acoustics,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The  student  is  led  to  note  the 
general  principles  of  mechanics  that  apply  throughout,  and  the 
application  of  modern  theories.  The  courses  in  Physics  con- 
sist of  recitations,  lectures,  with  demonstrations,  and  labora- 
tory work. 

J .     Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics. 

Fall  Term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

2.  Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat. 

Winter  term.     Musical  students,  taking  the   work  in  Acous- 
tics, will  be  counted  a  half  credit.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  9. 

3.  Electricity,  Magnetism. 

Spring  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is:  first,  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemical  phenomena;  second,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Theoret- 
ical Chemistry  and  Stoichiometry;  third,  a  careful  study  of  the 
elements  and  their  more  important  compounds;  fourth,  methods 
and  work  in  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  and  two  hours  per  week  of  experimental  work.  Rem- 
sen's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent,  is  used  as  the  basis 
of  courses  1  and  2.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  all  students. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  is    a    continuation   of  Chemistry  1,  and  consists  of   four 
hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  and  of   two  hours  per 
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week  of  experimental  work.  The  course  consists  chiefly  of  The- 
oretical Chemistry,  Stoichiometry,  and  a  study  of  metals.  Win- 
ter term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1.  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry, 

This  course  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  with  experimen- 
tal demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  treat 
chiefly  of  food-stuffs,  their  composition  and  adulteration.  Rem- 
sen's  Organic  Chemistry  is  used.     Spring  Term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

In  each  of  the  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  the  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  and  the  laboratory  gives  opportunity  for 
individual  work  on  the  principles  discussed. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Winter  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.     Spring  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  5. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  and  6,  form  progressive  courses  in  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis.  General  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive methods  are  studied,  and  analysis  is  made  of  such  com- 
pounds as  ores,  soils,  fertilizers,  milk,  butter,  water,  soaps,  gas, 
drugs,  etc. 

For  the  present,  no  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  courses. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  Biology  is  given  chiefly  by  text-book  recitations, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  numerous  experimental  demon- 
strations. The  attention  of  the  students  is  called  to  the  struc- 
tural and  physiological  relations  of  the  various  organs  of  plants 
and  animals.  Charts  and  the  projecting  lantern  are  used  in 
illustrating  different  parts  of  the  work. 

L     Physiology. 

The  course  in  Human  Physiology  consists  of  topical  recita- 
tions,   and    lectures,    with    demonstrations.     The    microscope    is 
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used,  furnishing-  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  tissues.  Hygiene 
is  made  a  large  element  of  the  work.  Text-book,  Martin's 
Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  or  an  equivalent.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

2.  Zoology. 

Packard's  Zoology  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in  this 
course.  Lectures  are  also  given  and  typical  forms  dissected. 
The  valuable  collection  of  the  University  is  made  use  of  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  stud}-.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

3.  Botany. 

_  The  course  in  Botany  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  and 
plant  analysis.  Each  student  is  also  required  to  make  for  him- 
self a  herbarium.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  instruction 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  and  in  the  methods  of 
analysis,  and  of  the  preservation  of  specimens.  Text-book, 
Gray's  Lessons.     Spring  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

J.     Geology. 

The  work  in  Geolog-y  is  given  by  text-book  recitations,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  and  excursions  for  field  work.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  which  serves  for 
purposes  of  illustration  and  study.  Dana's  work  is  used.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1.  Biology  2  and  Biolog-y  3. 
2.     Mineralogy. 
This  course  consists  of  a  qualitative  determination  of  min- 
erals by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  2. 

HISTORY. 

[For  History  1  to  4  inclusive,  see  courses  in  Preparatory 
School.] 

5.     History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A.      The  Ancient  Era  ( 1-800). 

This  course  in  Church  History  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open   to  College  stu- 
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dents.  It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the  early  organiza- 
tion and  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  successive  periods  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fisher's  History 
of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand  book  and  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  member  of  the  class  for  special  investigation  and 
reports.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  1  and  2. 

6.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

B.      The  Mediccval  Era  {800-151J). 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  political  relations  of  the  Church, 
Monasticism,  the  Crusades,  and  the  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation will  be  some  of  the  topics  studied.  The  text-book  will  be 
Fisher's  Church  History,  and  the  method  of  study  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  History  5.     Four  hours  a  week.     "Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

7.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

C.      The  Modern  Era  {151J-1899). 

This  course  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the  Reformation,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
include  the  history  of  Christian  missions,  revivals,  social  reforms 
and  philanthropy.  The  same  text-book  will  be  used  as  in  His- 
tory 5  and  6.     Four  hours  a  week.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

ECONOMICS. 

J.     Science  of  Government. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  some  insight  into  the 
nature  and  theory  of  government,  especially  of  the  National, 
State,  and  Municipal  governments  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
deals  briefly  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  elements  of 
common  law.     Fiske's  work  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

2.     Political  Economy. 

The  standard  economic  theories  of  production,  exchange  and 
distribution  are  developed  before  the  class;  and  the  bearing  of 
these  theories  on  vital  economic  questions  of  the  day  is  frankly 
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and  freely  discussed.  Students  are  encouraged  to  write  essays 
on  economic  topics,  and  to  read  them  for  discussion.  In  prepar- 
ing- these  essays,  students  will  receive  the  personal  aid  of  the  in- 
structor in  directing  their  reading.  A  g-ood  reference  library 
for  this  purpose  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  class.  Bullock's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Economics  is  used.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  College  students. 

3.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  embraces  the  finances  of  the  Revolution;  the 
financial  administrations  of  Morris,  Hamilton,  and  Gallatin;  the 
bank  struggle,  tariff  legislation,  and  the  financial  measures  of 
the  civil  war  and  reconstruction  period.  This  course  will  be 
conducted  by  lectures  and  frequent  reviews.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  2. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

J.     International  Law. 

The  general  principles  which  g-overn  the  relations  of  states, 
as  historically  developed  in  express  agreements  and  by  usage, 
are  elucidated,  and  these  principles  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
points of  reason  and  justice.  Special  study  is  made  of  current 
international  problems  and  theses  on  these  subjects  are  required. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  terminology.  Glenn's  hand-book 
has  been  used,  with  Woolsey  and  Lawrence  for  reference. 
Spring  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

J.     Christian  Sociology. 

In  this  course  the  New  Testament  will  be  studied  with  a  view 
of  discovering-  the  social  facts  contained  therein.  The  course 
will  deal  with  such  topics  as  Social  Beginnings,  Society,  the 
Family,  the  State,  Wealth,  and  Social  Regeneration.  Four 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Chapix. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

2.     A  Study  of  Society. 

Society  will  be  studied  as  an  organism.  Social  aggregates, 
organs,  and  functions  will  be  studied  together  with  some  of  their 
pathological  conditions.  Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society  will  be  used  as  a  guide;  but  the  laboratorv 
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method  will  be  largely  pursued.  Parts  of  the  social  body  will  be 
assigned  to  the  student  for  special  examination  and  reports. 
Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

3.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Social  philosophy  will  be  studied.  The  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  directed  to  such  subjects  as  the  Scope  of  Social  Phi- 
losophy, the  Social  Problems,  the  Social  Aim,  the  Social  Mind, 
and  the  Social  Progress.  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social 
Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text-book  with  frequent  reference 
to  Spencer,  Giddings,  and  Ward.  Four  hours  a  week.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

4.  Applied  Sociology. 

The  causes,  nature,  and  remedies  of  Pauperism  and  kindred 
evils  will  be  studied.  Amos  G.  Warner's  American  Charities 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book.     Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

PHILOSOPHY, 

J .     Psychology. 

After  a  somewhat  detailed  inquiry  into  the  general  relations 
of  mind  and  body,  followed  by  a  close  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  more  complex  mental  processes,  as 
memory,  association,  apperception,  hallucination,  imagination, 
impulse,  habit,  volition,  are  taken  up  for  careful  study.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  self-observation,  and  the  indications  for 
self-culture  are  attentively  marked.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the 
definition  and  use  of  technical  terms.  Halleck  and  Lindner  are 
used  for  text,  Baldwin  and  Ladd  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

2.     Metaphysic. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
it  is  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  whenever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  apply.  Lotze's  Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used 
as  a  text-book.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 
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3.  Logic. 

Having-  first  obtained  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  correct  reasoning,  both  deductive  and  inductive, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  term  is  given  to  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  fallacies  in  actual  examples.  Such  examples  the 
class  is  required  to  search  out  in  current  literature  and  bring  in 
for  discussion.  Davis's  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  and 
Davis's  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic  are  used.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training-  to  take  the  course. 

4.  Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature  and  grounds  of 
oblig-ation  are  investigated  and  applied  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.     Spring  term.  PROFESSOR  Chapin. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the  text- 
book. Lotze,  Sabatier,  and  Martineau  are  used  as  works  of 
reference.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  proper  office  of  reason  in  the  effort  to  find  argumenta- 
tive grounds  for  religious  ideas.  Most  of  the  modern  theories 
respecting-  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  religious  feeling-  pass  un- 
der review;  and  in  such  discussions  free  questioning-  on  the  part 
of  the  student  is  encouraged.     Winter  term.  Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

6.  Ethical  Theories. 

Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  is  used  as  a  text-book 
with  frequent  references  to  the  works  of  Sidgwick,  Green, 
Smyth,  and  others.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  elucidation 
and  criticism  of  the  modern  ethical  theories.     Spring  term. 

Dr.  White. 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

FINE  ARTS. 
1.     History  of  Art. 

This  course  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  Art  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  The  course  will  consist  of 
lectures,  recitations,  and  frequent  reviews.     Students  will  study 
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under  direction  of  the  instructor  from  numerous  works  of  refer- 
ence in  the  college  and  public  libraries.  The  course  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  engravings  of  the  masterpieces 
of  painting  and  sculpture.     Two  hours  a  week.     Fall  term. 

Miss  Beood. 

Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

2,  3,  4.     Drawing. 

This  course  includes  perspective,  drawing  from  casts  in  char- 
coal and  crayon,  still  life  studies  in  crayon,  etc.  It  will  count  as 
one  credit  for  the  entire  year.  Miss  Blood. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

MUSIC. 

1,  2, 3.    Harmony.     , 

Class-room  work,  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises, 
covering  theory  of  the  elements  of  music,  triads,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  augmented  chords,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
modulation,  suspension,  and  harmonizing  of  melodies.  Text- 
books, Emery,  Richter,  and  Jadassohn.  Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year.  Professor  Lieeebridge. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

4,  5,  6.     Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  daily  written  exercises,  based  on 
the  text-books  of  Richter,  Haupt  and  others.  Three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year.  Professor  Lieeebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  3. 

7,  8, 9.  Fugue,  Canon,  Musical  Form,  and  the  Elements  of  Orches- 
tration. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  written  exercises.  Text-books, 
Prout,  Cherubini,  Rienian,  Berlioz.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
year.  Professor  Lieeebridge. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  <>. 

10.     History  of  Music.     LHalf  Course.] 

Introductory  course  on  the  lives  of  the  great  composers.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Fall  term.  Professor  Lieeebridge, 

Open  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by 
previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

U.     History  of  Music.     [Half  Course.] 

Advanced  course  on  the  development  of  music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  until  to-day,  with  special  reference  to  critical  analysis 
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of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.     Text-books,  Naumann, 
Langhans,  Rieman.     Two  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

PROFESSOR  ElEEEBRIDGE. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  10. 

ELOCUTION. 

[Not  more  than  four  credits  can  be  counted  in  this  depart- 
ment towards  the  degree  of  A.  B.] 

J.     Elocution. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  secure  correct  placing  of  the 
voice,  the  ridding  of  the  voice  of  all  impurities,  proper  breath- 
ing and  beauty  of  tone  for  conversational  purposes.  Notes  will 
be  given  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  care  of 
the  voice.  Physical  exercises  will  be  introduced  as  a  means  of 
securing  grace  and  becoming  deportment.  Recitations  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.     Fall  term.  Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

2.  Elocution. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
conversational  voice  to  the  requirements  of  platform  speaking. 
Continued  work  in  bodily  expression  and  deportment.  Each 
pupil  will  be  required  to  deliver  three  selections  before  the  class 
for  criticism.  In  preparation  of  these  selections  at  least  one 
private  rehearsal  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  Recitations 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.     Winter  term. 

Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 

3.  Elocution. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  continuation  of  the  work  out- 
lined in  Elocution  2.  Three  selections  will  be  required  from 
each  pupil  and  individual  drill  continued.  Recitations  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.     Spring  term.  Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  2. 

4.  Elocution. 

The  study  of  the  emotions  with  illustrative  readings  will  be 
begun  in  this  course.  Pantomime  will  be  made  a  chief  feature — 
a  series  of  pantomimic  studies  being  given  for  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  feeling  through  the  medium  of  a  cul- 
tivated body.     Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Fall  term. 

Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 
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5.  Elocution, 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  begun 
in  Elocution  4,  together  with  personations.  Pantomimic  studies 
continued.     Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Winter  term. 

Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  4. 

6.  Elocution, 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  continuation  of  Elocution  5.  Rec- 
itations Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Spring  term. 

Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  5. 

7.  Oratory. 

The  direct  aim  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  the  great 
orators.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  deliver  before  the 
class  for  criticism  a  certain  number  of  selections  chosen  from, 
the  orators  studied.  Extemporaneous  talks  will  also  be  a  feat- 
ure of  this  work.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Fall 
term.  Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

8.  Oratory, 

A  continuation  of  extemporaneous  speaking  will  be  given  in 
this  course  with  criticism.  Two  orations  will  be  required  from 
each  member  of  the  class.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Winter  term.  Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  7. 

9.  Dramatic  Expression, 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  one  and  two  act  comedies 
for  character  interpretation  and  elements  of  stage  business. 
Recitations  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.     Fall  term. 

Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  6. 

10.  U.     Dramatic  Expression. 

These  courses  will  be  a  continuation  of  Elocution  9,  taking 
up  longer  plays.  Recitations  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Winter 
and  Spring  terms.  Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  9. 

RECITALS. 

Recitals  will  be  given  during  the  year  to  show  the  proficiency 
of  pupils,  and  to  give  them  assistance  in  acquiring  confidence, 
ease,  and  self  control. 
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GYMNASIUM  WORK. 

Regular  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  institution  during-  two  years  of  their  collesre  course. 
This  drill  will  embrace  Swedish  Gymnastics;  Marching;  Wand. 
Dumb-bell,  and  Indian  Club  drills.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  the  use  of  the  Apparatus  and  in  Heavy  Gymnastics.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  correct  posture  of  the  body  and  good  form 
in  walking  and  standing.  Each  student  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination  by  the  medical  examiner,  and  private  work 
is  prescribed  to  him  in  accordance  with  his  individual  needs. 
All  students  will  provide  themselves  with  regular  gymnasium 
unitorms.  The  price  of  the  uniform  is  about  $2.60  for  the  men 
and  $6.50  for  the  women. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  J  899-1 900. 

Courses  are  given  in  5  hours  a  week  recitations  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Hour. 

Fall  Tekm. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Economics  3. 

Astronomv  2. 

-[English  13.]     ;3or4h 

::[English  9]  (3or4  h 

*[  English  11.] 

English  14.      3  or  4  fa 

English  10.     3or4h 

English  12.      3or4h 

Greek  16. 

History  5.      4  h 

History  6.     (1  h 

History  7.     (4  fa) 

Homiletics  1.      3  h 

Homiletics  5.      1  h 

Homiletics  6.      1  h) 

8:00 

Latin  4. 

Greek  15. 

Latin  6. 

Latin  7. 

Latin  5. 

Latin  9. 

Latin  9. 

Latin  8. 

::[Latin  10.] 

Music  1.      3  h 

Music  2.      3  h 

Music  3.     [3  h) 

Music  4.      3  h 

Music  5       3  h 

Music  6.     (3  h) 

Physics  1. 

Physics  2. 

Physical  Geography. 
Physics  3. 

Chemistrv  1. 

Chemistrv  2. 

Biology  4. 

Elocution  7.      2  li 

Elocution  8.      2  h 

Chemistry  3. 

German  4.      3  fa 

German  6.     4  h 

Economics  1. 

^[German  5.1      3  h 

♦[German  7.]     4  h 

Economics  2. 

Greek  7. 

♦[Greek  8.  ] 

German  8.     (4  h) 

9:30 

Greek  14. 

Greek  9. 

♦[German  9.]     4  fa 

Mathematics  8. 

Homiletics  2.      3  fa 

Greek  10. 

Music  10.     (2  h 

Mathematics  9. 

-[Greek  11.] 

Philosophy  1. 

Music  11.      2  fa 

Homiletics  3. 

Sociology  4.      4  h 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Jurisprudence  1. 

Philosophy  3. 

Philosophy  4. 

Theo.  Universalism. 

Biology  1. 

Biology  2. 

Biology  3.      3  fa 

English  5.      3  h 

English  o.     3  h 

Comparative  Theology. 

French  1.      4  h 

French  2.      3  h 

French  3.      3  h 

10:30 

Greek  4. 

Greek  5. 

Greek  6. 

History  2. 

History  3. 

Greek  13. 

Homiletics  4.      1  h 

Mathematics  6. 

History  4. 

Mathematics  5. 

Mathematics  7. 

Philosophy  2. 

Apologetics. 

Elocution  5.      2  h 

Elocution  (».      2  h) 

Astronomv  1. 

English  3.      3  fa 

English  4.      3h 

Elocution '4.      2  li 

English  7.      1  h 

Philosophy  6. 

English  2.     3  b 

German  2.     3  h) 

Geology  1. 

11:30 

Fine  Arts  1.-     3  h 

Greek  2. 

German  3.     3  fa 

German  l.     4  b 

Mathematics  2. 

Greek  3. 

Greek  1. 

Mathematics  3. 

Mathematics  4. 

Mathematics  1. 

Philosophy  5. 

Mathematics  11. 

Sociology  1.      4  h 

Sociology  2.      4  h 

Sociology  3.      4  fa 

Chemistry  4. 

Chemistry  5. 

Chemistry  6. 

Elocution  1.      3  li 

Elocution"  2.      3  h 

Elocution  3.      3  fa 

Elocution  ').      2  h 

Elocution  10.      2  b 

Elocution  11.     (2  h) 

English  Bible.     1  h 

English  Bible.      1  fa 

English  Bible.      1  fa 

French  4.      3  li 

Frencfa6.     (4  h) 

English  8.     (1  h) 

'[French  5.1      3  li 

*[ French  7.|      4  fa 

French  8.     (4  hj 

2:00 

Latin  1. 

Geology  2. 

-[French  9.]     (4  h) 

*i  Latin  11.] 

Biblical  Criticism. 

Latin  3. 

Latin  12. 

Latin  2. 

Latin  15. 

^[Mathematics  12.  3h 

Latin  13. 

*[Latin  16.] 

Mathematics  14.    3  h 

*|  Latin  14.1 
♦[Mathematics  13.]   3  fa 

Mathematics  15.      3  li 

Mathematics  10.      3  fa 

Chemistrv  4. 

Chemistry  5. 

Chemistry  6. 

3:00 

Fine  Arts  2. 

Fine  Arts  3. 
Geology  2. 

Fine  Arts  4. 

■'Courses  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1899-1900. 
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Preparatory  School 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  INTRO- 
DUCTORY TO  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

The  primary  object  of  this  Department  is  to  prepare  students 
thoroug-hly  for  admission  to  College,  but  it  also  affords  special 
advantages  to  those  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  to 
lit  themselves  for  active  business,  and  who  are  unable  to  pursue 
a  complete  course. 

Thorough  preparation  is  the  price  of  sure  success  both  in  and 
out  of  College. 

Students  may  enter  this  department  with  the  full  assurance 
that  they  will  receive  thorough  instruction  in  those  subjects  and 
principles  which  contribute  to  sound  scholarship  and  success. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  its  students  are  under  the 
same  regulations  as  those  of  the  College.  Instruction  is  given 
by  the  regular  College  Professors,  as  well  as  by  the  Department 
Instructors. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College,  such  as  libraries,  muse- 
ums, lectures,  and  instruction  in  elocution,  are  open  to  all. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  every  recitation,  and,  as  the  number 
in  each  class  is  not  large,  each  student  recites  and  receives  indi- 
vidual drill  every  da\.  Contrast  such  opportunities  with  the 
disadvantages  of  membership  in  crowded  classes  and  note  the 
gain  to  the  student  here. 

ATTENDANCE. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  opportunities  here  afforded, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
College  year  and  remain  until  its  close. 

ABSENCE. 
The  vacations  are  so  long  and  so  arranged  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  students  to  visit  their  friends  during  term  time,  except 
for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  The  student's  absence,  even  for  a 
few  days,  entails  upon  him  much  greater  injury  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Faculty  in  securing  continuous  attendance. 
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Faculty, 

CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  D.  D.,  President. 

JON  WATSON  GRUBB,  M.  S. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  RICH,  B.  S. 

PHILIP  GREEN  WRIGHT.  A.  M. 

FRANK  HAMILTON  FOWLER,  Ph.  D. 

MARY  RUTH  MASON. 


Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 


Mary  Maud  Andrew New  Salem. 

Ervil  Bishop Galesburg. 

Paul  Laflin  Brigham Chicago. 

Maud  Ella  Bruner Gerlaw. 

Rauseldon  Cooper,  Jr Oqnawka. 

Cora  Agnes  Cunning-ham Galesburg. 

David  Earl  Davidson Henderson. 

Frederick  Dickinson Chicago. 

Ralph  Benjamin  Fletcher Galesburg. 

Morton  Christy  Freer Galesburg. 

Rob  Roy  Grubb Galesburg. 

Louise  Estelle  Hale Galesburg. 

Mary  Arrah  Hart Eureka,  Kan. 

Maud  May  Hill Hamilton. 

Albert  Vivion  Hunt Galesburg. 

Helen  Marian  Kellogg Clinton. 

Elsie  May  Kember Serena. 

Warreu  Alanson  Mcllvaine Macomb. 

Frances  Vivian  McLean Chicago. 

Edith  Louise  Miller Monmouth. 

Ralph  Todd  Miller Monmouth. 

Maud  Napier Hamilton.  Mo. 

Daisy  Lottie  Pierce Greenbush. 

Charles  Clinton  Rogers Galesburg. 

Charles  August  Sandburg Galesburg. 

Grace  M.  Swigart Farmer  City. 

George  Carr  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 

Earl  Ray  Underwood Farmer  City. 

Maud  Marie  Willsie Galesburg. 
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Courses  of  Study, 


The  following-  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Preparatory  School.  A  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  successful  completion  of  twenty-one  of 
these  courses.  In  arranging-  these  courses  he  will  consult  with 
the  Advisory  Committee.     (  See  pp.  17  and  28.  ) 

ENGLISH. 

2.  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Composition. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  will  be  studied 
with  care,  and  the  class  will  be  required  to  read  specimens  of  the 
writing-s  of  Addison  and  of  Lowell.  It  is  expected  that  more 
than  half  the  student's  time  will  be  given  to  work  in  Composi- 
tion.    Four  hours  a  week.     Fall  term.       Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  all  Preparatory  students. 

3.  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Composition.     (  Continued. ) 
Work  for  careful  study  will  be  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 

with  America.  The  class  will  read  carefully  Dryden's  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,  and  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.     Four  hours  a  week.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  2. 

4.  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Composition,     (Continued.) 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (  books  1 

and  2)  will  be  carefully  studied;  and  the  class  will  read  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  (books  1,  6,  22,  and  24),  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Tennyson's  Princess,  and  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Four 
hours  a  week.     Spring  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  3. 

ELOCUTION. 

J,  2,  3.     Elementary  Courses.     (  Half  courses.  ) 

These  three  courses  are  continuous  throug-h  the  year,  each 
term  counting-  as  one-half  of  a  course.     (  See  page  47. ) 

Miss  Miner. 

Open  to  all  students. 
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LATIN. 

J.     Grammar  and  Reader. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.     Harkness's  Latin  Reader.    Fall 
Term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  and  College  students. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader.     (Continued). 

Winter  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1. 

3.  Caesar. 

Kelse^v's  Ceesar.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  2. 

4.  Caesar.     (Continued). 

Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3. 

5.  Cicero. 

Kelsey's  Cicero's  Orations.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  4. 

6.  Cicero,     ( Continued ). 

Spring-  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  5. 

7.  Virgil. 

Greenoug-h  and  Kittridg-e's  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Fall  term 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  6. 

8.  Virgil.     (Continued). 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

GREEK. 
J .     Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Boise    and   Patteng-ill's    Greek    Lessons.       Goodwin's   Greek 
Grammar.     Fall  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

2.     Grammar  and  Lessons.     (Continued.) 

Winter  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1. 
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3.  Anabasis. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Collar  &  Daniell's  Greek 
Composition.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  2. 

4.  Anabasis.     (Continued). 

Collar  and  Daniell's  Greek  Composition.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Parker. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Orations  of  Lysias. 

Stevens's  Edition.     Winter  term.         Professor  Parker. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

6.  Iliad. 

Keep's  Homer's  Iliad.     Spring  term.     Professor  Parker. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek-  5. 

MATHEMATICS. 
J .     Arithmetic. 

Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  Study  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  text  to  Interest.  This  course  includes  thorough  work  in 
analysis  and  mental  arithmetic.     Fall  term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students. 

2.  Arithmetic.     ( Continued. ) 

Interest  and  its  applications,  Alligation,  Extraction  of  Roots, 
Mensuration,  including  the  Metric  System.  This  course  is  sup- 
plemented by  seven  hundred  practical  problems  in  mensuration 
from  Mechanic's  Arithmetic.     Winter  term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  1. 

(  Mathematics  1  and  2  do  not  count  as  credits  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. ) 

3.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Wells's  Academic  Algebra  is  used.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra.     (Continued.  ) 

Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  Preparatory  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  3. 

Mathematics  3  and  4  are  continuous  through  the  winter  and 
spring  terms  and  include  everything  in  the  text-book  preceding 
quadratic  equations. 
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5.  Elementary  Algebra* 

This  course  embraces  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  the  solution 
of  Quadratic,  Simultaneous  and  Indeterminate  Equations,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  and  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 
Wells's  College  Algebra  is  used.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4. 

6.  Plane  Geometry, 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  thorough  drill  in  the 
first  principles  of  Geometry.  Each  proposition  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  particular  attention  is  given  to  correct  reasoning  and 
precise  expression.  Phillips  and  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry 
is  used.     Winter  term.  Professor  Wtright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

7.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  6.  It  is  the  design  in  these 
two  courses  to  take  up  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  text-book. 
This  includes  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Plane  Geometry, 
the  circle,  the  polyhedron,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Wright. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  6. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .     Physical  Geography. 

Text-book,  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  Spring- 
term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

CHEMISTRY. 

J.     Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  work  consists  of  four  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures  and  two  hours  of  experimental  work.  Remsen's  Inor- 
ganic Chemistr\-.     Fall  term.  Professor  Rich. 

Open  to  all  students. 

HISTORY. 
J.     American. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Text-book,  Channing's  Stu- 
dent's History  of  the  United  States,  with  Scudder  and  Fiske  for 
reference.     Winter  term.  Miss  Mason. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 
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2.  Greece* 

History  of  Greece.     Text-book,    Smith's   History   of   Greece. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

3.  Rome. 

History    of    Rome.       Text-book,    Liddell's  History   of    Rome. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

4.  England, 

History  of  England.    Text-book.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts 
of  English  History.     Spring  term.  Professor  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

ECONOMICS. 

U     Science  of  Government. 

Text-books,  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States, 
and  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution.     Spring  term. 

Pkofessok  Grubb. 

Open  to  all  students. 


Ryder 

Divinity 

School 
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Ryder  Divinity  School 


The  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  students  on  the  5th  of  September,  1881.  The 
first  class  was  graduated  in  1885. 

At  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1890,  it 
was  voted  to  name  the  theological  department  of  the  University 
the  Ryder  Divinity  School,  in  honor  of  the  late  William  Henry 
Ryder,  D.  D.,  whose  munificent  bequests  to  the  University  ex- 
ceed fifty  thousand  dollars.    . 

The  largest  benefaction  to  the  Divinity  School  from  any  other 
source  was  received  from  the  late  Hon.  A.  G.  Throop.  founder  of 
the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena,  California.  In 
1890,  Mr.  Throop  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Divinity  School. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  unknown  to  the  faculty  must  bring  satisfactory 
evidences  of  g-ood  moral  and  religious  character.  They  should 
also  bring  certificates  of  their  church  membership. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  School  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sustain  examination  in  the  following-  subjects: 

L    ENGLISH. 

(  a. )     Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English,  or  an  equiva- 
lent. 

\b)     Composition. 

An  extemporaneous  composition  on  an  assigned  subject,  cor- 
rect as  to  paragraphing,  grammar  and  rhetorical  form. 

( c )     Literature. 

An  equivalent  of  English  2,  3,  and  4  as  described  on  pag-e  54 
of  this  catalog-ue. 

II.     HISTORY. 
U)     Bible  History. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  leading-  characters,  events,  and 
localities  in  the  Bible  record. 

(  b )     General  History. 

Swinton's  General  History  or  an  equivalent. 
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III.    MATHEMATICS. 
( a. )     Arithmetic. 

Higher  Arithmetic,  including-  percentage,  alligation,  extrac- 
tion of  roots,  mensuration,  and  the  metric  system. 

( b)     Elementary  Algebra. 

Wells'  Academic  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 

IV.    GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr's  Elementary  Geography,  or  an  equivalent. 

V.    SCIENCE. 
( a. )     Physical  Geography. 
Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography,  or  an  equivalent. 

( b)     Elementary  Physics. 

Dolbear's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Satisfactory  grades  from  approved  schools  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  examination.  Students  thus  admitted  by  certificate 
will  be  regarded  as  on  probation  during  the  first  term  of  their 
course. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  who  bring  satisfactory  evidence  of  work  done  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  admission  will  be  given  credit  for  the 
same  on  the  regular  course,  so  far  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  con- 
sistent with  the  special  aims  of  that  course. 

The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  the  other  Departments  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  regular  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  charge  for  incidentals  is  the  same  as  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  $4  per  term. 

Board  in  good  families  can  be  secured  for  from  $3  to  $4  per 
week.  Students  may  greatly  reduce  their  expenses  by  forming 
clubs,  or  boarding  themselves. 

PECUNIARY  AID. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Univer- 
salist  church  may,  upon  complying  with  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions and  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Universalist  General  Convention  in  the  form 
of  a  gratuity,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $125  per  year.     Appli- 
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cations  will  be  granted  only  when  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
first  installment  of  this  gift  will  not  be  issued  until  January, 
the  second  will  be  issued  in  May.  Students  should  therefore 
come  with  resources  of  their  own  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses 
for  at  least  one  term. 

Those  who  have  not  a  definite  purpose  of  entering-  the  Uni- 
versalist  ministry  are  not  eligible  to  the  Convention  gift. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  their  reg-ular  course,  students 
who  show  due  proficiency  are  permitted  to  secure  appointments 
to  preach,  and  thus  to  add  to  their  pecuniary  resources. 

All  who  intend  to  enter  the  Divinity  School  the  coming  year, 
are  advised  to  correspond  immediately  with  the  president. 


Courses  of  Instruction, 


J .     Regular  Course. 

The  full  course  of  study  occupies  four  years  of  three  terms 
each,  as  exhibited  in  the  schedule  on  page  65.  Those  who  com- 
plete this  course  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

2.     Special  Work. 

i  a  i  Candidates  for  the  ministry  who  can  not  take  the  Regu- 
lar Course,  will  be  permitted  to  elect  special  studies,  so  far  as 
their  preparation  warrants.  Pastors  already  engaged  in  minis- 
terial work,  who  can  spare  a  period  for  further  study,  are  par- 
ticularly invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

(  b)  The  School  is  also  open  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  the  ministry.  The  pursuit  of  studies  of  a  theological  or 
religious  character  is  an  interesting  and  helpful  means  of  per- 
sonal culture.  Such  a  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those 
who  desire  to  become  better  fitted  for  service  in  the  Sunday 
school,  the  church,  the  Young-  People's  Christian  Union,  and 
similar  societies,  or  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  work. 

Upon  those  who  come  with  these  purposes,  no  denominational 
test  will  be  imposed.  Students  of  all  denominations  and  beliefs 
will  be  welcome  to  the  advantages  of  study  and  training  in  the 
Divinity  School,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
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Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School 


CHARLES  ELLWOOD  NASH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

NEHEMIAH  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.. 

In  charge  of   the  Ryder   Divinity    School.  Professor  of   Biblical 
Languages  and  Exegesis. 


*Hull  Professor  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeolog}'. 

ISAAC  AUGUSTUS  PARKER.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 

Professor  of  Greek. 

EBEN  HUBERT  CHAPIX.  A.  M..  B.  D.. 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

MAUD  AUGUSTA  MIXER. 
Instructor  in  Elocution. 


NON-R  KSIDEXT  LECTU REKS. 

MARION  D.   SHUTTER.  D.  D. 

GUILLEN  H.   SHINN.  D.  D. 


In  honor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull,  of  Kansas  City,  M< 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1898* 


BACHELOR    OF    DIVINITY. 


Edna  Madison  McDonald Avon. 

John  Willis  Slaughter Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stacey Gabarus,  C.  B. 

Oluf  Tandberg Minneapolis,  Mimi. 


Students  in  the  Divinity  School 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Lloyd  Champlain Deadwood,  S.  D. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

William  David  Buchanan Coon  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Ludvig  Christian  Espersen , Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Francis  Britton  Bishop New  London,  Iowa. 

George  Francis  Thompson Stony  Point,  Mich. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

George  Melvin  Boyer Altamont. 

Nellie  Jessie  Day Augusta,  Wis. 

Sarah  Louise  Haight Sparta,  Ont. 

James  Albert  Houseman Galesburg. 

Kiyoshi  Satoh Miyagiken,  Japan. 

NOT    CLASSIFIED. 

Clinton  Simonton South  Portland,  Me. 
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Course  of  Study 

LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 

Chemistry  1. 
English  5. 
Greek  1. 
Elocution  1. 
English  Bible. 


History  5. 
Philosophy  1. 
Greek  4. 
Elocution  4. 


WINTER  TERM. 

Chemistry  2. 
Eng-lish  0. 
Greek  2. 
Elocution  2. 
English  Bible. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

History  6. 
Philosophy  3. 
Greek  5. 
Elocution  5. 


SPRING  TERM. 

Chemistry  3. 
English  8. 
Greek  3. 
Elocution  3. 
English  Bible. 


History  7. 
Philosophy  4. 
Greek  12. 
Elocution  6. 


Greek  13. 
Homiletics  1. 
Philosophy  2. 
Sociology  1. 


Homiletics  4. 
Sociology  4. 
Apologetics. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Greek  14. 
Homiletics  2. 
Dogmatic  Theology. 
Sociology  2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


Greek  15. 
Homiletics  3. 
Comparative  Theolog\- 
Sociology  3. 


Homiletics  5.  Homiletics  6. 

Pastoral  Theology.  Theo.  of  Universalism. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  Ethical  Theories. 
Biblical  Criticism. 


Lombard  University. 


Description  of  Studies, 


HEBREW. 

1,  2,  3.     Grammar  and  Old  Testament. 

These  are  primarily  courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whenever 
they  are  offered.  Classes  will  be  formed  each  year  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  will  enable  him 
to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  criticism  and  literary  analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  text-books  used  are  H.  G. 
Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Three  terms— Fall.  Winter,  and  Spring— each  term  counting  as 
a  course.  Dr.  White. 

Open  under  conditions  as  described  above  to  students  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  instructor,  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  take  the  course. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

1.  English  Bible.         (One-third  course  for  each  term.  ) 

A  general  view  of  Biblical  Literature  and  a  more  careful 
study  of  selected  portions,  with  reference  both  to  form  and  to 
content.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Fowi.kk. 

2.  Biblical  Criticism. 

Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  used  as  a  text- 
book, with  references  to  Fripp,  Ryle.  Bacon.  Robertson  and  other 
works.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  Science  of  Docu- 
mentary Analysis,  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Historical 
Criticism,  and  the  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Winter  term.  ^Dr.  White. 

PREPARATORY  GREEK. 

(  For  Greek  1,  2.  3.  4.  5.  see  page  35.  ) 

THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(The  courses  are  numbered  continuously  with  the  Greek  course- 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  xVrts. ) 
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12.  Exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Critical  rendering-  of  selections  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Exegesis  of  Mark's  Gospel:  Origin  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  Gospel,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  Synoptists — their 
harmonies,  divergences,  and  interdependence.  Date  of  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels:  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  Theology 
and  Christology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.     Spring  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

13.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  date  of  the  work, 
sources  of  the  narative.     Exegesis  of  the  Acts.     Fall  term. 

Professor  Fowler. 

14.  Thessalonians  and  Galatians. 

Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Exegesis  of  the  Epistles.  Eschatology  of  the 
epistles.  Primitive  Paulinism.  Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     "Winter  term. 

Dr.  White. 

15.  Corinthians  and  Romans. 

Selections  from  the  first  and  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Examination  of  the  nature  of  Pauline  Theology 
and  Christology.  Development  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  Spring 
term.  Dr.  White. 

16.  Philippians  and  the  Apocalypse. 

Critical  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  Character  of  later  Paulinism.  Critical  rendering 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  ApocaU'pse.  Examination  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  of  the  fourth  gospel.     Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

THEOLOGY. 

1 .  Apologetics. 

Bruce's  Apolog-etics  is  the  text-book  used.  Considerable  col- 
lateral reading  is  required  of  the  student.  Comparison  is  insti- 
tuted between  modern  methods  in  Apologetics  and  the  methods 
of  Primitive  Christianity.      Fall  term.  Dr.  White. 

2.  Dogmatic  Theology. 

Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics  is  used  as  a  text-book.  A 
thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  several  Christian  doc- 
trines,  with   an  extended  examination    of    associated   questions 
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and  controversies.     The  widest  liberty  is  given  for  questions  and 
discussions  on  the  various  topics  presented.     Winter  term. 

Dr.  White. 

3.  Theology  of  Universalism. 

The  Scriptural  and  rational  bases  of  Universalism  will  be  ex- 
amined. Instruction  will  be  given  for  the  most  part  by  lectures. 
Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  such  well  known  Universal- 
ist  works  as  Manuals  of  Faith  and  Duty,  Allin's  Universalism 
Asserted,  Thayer's  Theology  of  Universalism,  and  Dr.  Dodge's 
Purpose  of  God.     Spring-  term.  Dr.  White. 

4.  Comparative  Theology. 

The  work  of  the  students  consists  in  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  authorities  upon  the  great  Non-Christian  re- 
ligions. Special  topics  are  investigated  and  reports  made  by 
each  member  of  the  class.     Spring-  term.  Dr.  White. 

APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  demand  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  bear- 
ings of  Christian  Doctrine  upon  the  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial organisms,  coupled  with  the  demand  for  a  more  diversified 
and  scientific  administration  of  religion  through  the  churches, 
is  met  at  Lombard  University  by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
Applied  Christianity  and  Pastoral  Theology.  The  course  of 
study  provided  for  will  occupy  five  terms,  four  terms  being  de- 
voted to  Sociology,  and  one  term  to  Pastoral  Care. 

A.     SOCIOLOGY. 

U     Christian  Sociology. 

In  this  course  the  New  Testament  will  be  studied  with  the 
view  or  discovering  the  social  facts  contained  therein.  The 
course  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  Social  Beginnings,  Society, 
the  Family,  the  State,  Wealth,  and  Social  Regeneration.  Fall 
term.  Professor  Chapin. 

2.     A  Study  of  Society. 

Society  will  be  studied  as  an  organism.  Social  aggregates, 
organs,  and  functions  will  be  studied,  together  with  some  of 
their  pathological  conditions.  Small  &  Vincent's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Society  will  be  used  as  a  guide;  but  the  labora- 
tory method  will  be  largely  pursued.  Parts  of  the  social  body 
will  be  assigned  the  student  for  special  examination  and  reports. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Chapin. 
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3.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Social  philosophy  will  be  studied.  The  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  directed  to  such  subjects  as  the  Scope  of  Social 
Philosophy,  the  Social  Problems,  the  Social  Aim.  the  Social 
Mind,  and  the  Social  Progress.  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  So- 
cial Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text-book  with  frequent  refer- 
ence to  Spencer.  Giddings  and  Ward.     Spring-  term. 

Professor  Chapix. 

4.  Applied  Sociology. 

The  causes,  nature,  and  remedies  of  Pauperism  and  kindred 
evils  will  be  studied.  Amos  G.  Warner's  American  Charities 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book.     Fall  term.      Professor  Chapix. 

B.    PASTORAL  CARE. 

The  pastoral  office  will  be  specially  studied.  The  spiritual, 
mental,  and  social  qualifications  of  the  minister  for  his  work 
will  be  noted,  and  his  administration  of  the  special  services  of 
the  church — baptism,  confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  marriage, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  liberal  portion  of  the  term  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  various  methods  or  church  organi- 
zation, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  minister  facility  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  parish  needs,  especially  to  those  peculiar  to  the 
locality  in  which  he  may  be  settled.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapix. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
\ .     Psychology. 

After  a  somewhat  detailed  inquiry  into  the  general  relations 
of  mind  and  body,  followed  b}-  a  close  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  more  complex  mental  processes,  as 
memory,  association,  apperception,  hallucination,  imagination, 
impulse,  habit,  volition,  are  taken  up  for  careful  study.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  self-observation,  and  the  indications  for 
self-culture  are  attentively  marked.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the 
definition  and  use  of  technical  terms.  Halleck  &  Lindner  are 
used  for  text,  Baldwin  &  Ladd  for  reference.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 

2.  Metaphysic. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Lotze's 
Outlines  of  Metaphysic  is  used  as  a  text-book.     Fall  term. 

Dr.  White. 

3.  Logic. 

Having  first  obtained  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  correct  reasoning,  both  deductive  and  inductive. 
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at  least  one-half  of  the  term  is  given  to  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  fallacies  in  actual  examples.  Such  examples  the 
class  is  required  to  search  out  in  current  literature,  and  bring-  in 
for  discussion.  For  text  Ballantine's  Inductive  Eogic  is  used. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

4.  Ethics. 

Ethics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
different  systems  are  discussed.  The  nature  and  grounds  of  ob- 
ligation are  investigated  and  applied  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.     Spring  term.  Professor  Chapin. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the  text- 
book. Lotze,  Sabatier.  and  Martineau  are  used  as  works  of  ref- 
erence. The  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  proper  office  of  reason  in  the  effort  to  find  argumenta- 
tive grounds  for  religious  ideas.  Most  of  the  modern  theories 
respecting  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  religious  feeling  pass  un- 
der review,  and  in  such  discussions  free  questioning  on  the  part 
of  the  student  is  encouraged.     Winter  term.  Dr.  White. 

6.  Ethical  Theories. 

Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  is  used  as  a  text-book 
with  frequent  references  to  the  works  of  Sidgwick,  Green. 
Smythe.  and  others.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  elucidation 
and  criticism  of  modern  ethical  theories.     Spring  term. 

Dr.  White. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(The  courses  in  Church  History  are  numbered  continuously  with 

the  courses  in  History  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

See   pp.  57  and  58.  ) 

5.     History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

. /.      The  Ancient  Era  ( 1-800). 

This  course  in  Church  History  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  School,  but  is  now  open  to  College  stu- 
dents. It  will  require  the  investigation  of  the  early  organiza- 
tion and  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  successive  periods  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fisher's  History 
of  the  Church  will  be  used  as  a  hand  book  and  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  member  of  the  class  for  special  investigation  and 
reports.     Fall  term.  Professor  Chapin. 
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6.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

B.     The  Mediceval  Era  {800-1517). 

The  rise  of  the  Papac3',  the  political  relations  of  the  Church, 
Monasticism,  the  Crusades,  and  the  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation will  be  some  of  the  topics  studied.  The  text-book  will  be 
Fisher's  Church  History,  and  the  method  of  study  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  History  5.     Winter  term. 

Professor  Chapix. 

7.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

C.      The  Modern  Era  (/jij-iSgg). 

This  course  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the  Reformation,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
include  the  history  of  Christian  missions,  revivals,  social  reforms 
and  philanthropy.  The  same  text-book  will  be  used  as  in  His- 
tory 5  and  6.     Spring-  term.  Professor  Chapix. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  course  in  Homiletics  covers  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  primary  aim  is  practical.  Upon  a  general  but  adequate 
groundwork  of  theory  and  histor}-  of  preaching  the  effort  is  made 
to  construct  an  art  of  effective  pulpit  oratory.  Elaborate  and 
exacting  drill  in  the  logical  conception  and  construction  of  the 
sermon  plan,  with  constant  application  of  rhetorical  principles, 
occupies  the  major  part  of  the  first  year.  Inspiration  and  di- 
rection are  sought  in  the  frequent  analysis  of  the  discourses  of 
great  preachers  of  all  styles,  and  in  the  study  of  their  sources  of 
power.  Individuality  and  originality  are  emphasized  as  desid- 
erata. In  the  second  year  the  stress  is  laid  upon  flexibility-  and 
adaptability,  upon  invention,  upon  the  rationale  of  interesting- 
preaching,  and  upon  the  acquisition  of  freedom  in  extempore 
address.  Throughout  the  course  the  preparation  and  criticism 
of  sermons  by  the  class  continues  uninterruptedly. 

ELOCUTION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  good  delivery  is  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preacher,  the  students  in  the  Divinity  School  are 
offered  an  extended  course  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  students  are  not  only  admitted  to  all  Elocution  classes 
in  the  University,  but  also  receive  a  large  amount  of  individual 
training. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  as  outlined  on  pp.  47  and  48  of  this  cata- 
logue are  required. 
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ENGLISH, 

For  English  5,  6,  8,  which  courses  are  required  in  the  Divinity 
School,  see  p.  29  of  this  catalogue. 

8,     Daily  Themes. 

This  course  will  be  made  a  full  course  for  students  in  the 
Divinity  School.  Besides  the  daiHr  themes,  fortnightly  themes 
will  be  required.     Spring  term.  Professor  Fowler. 

COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Divinity  students  are  permitted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Faculty,  to  pursue  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Grad- 
uates of  the  Divinity  School  may  receive  the  additional  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  twenty  full  courses  taken  in  the  classes  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  beyond  the  full  requirements  of  the  Divinity 
School  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

In  addition  to  the  above  twent}'  credits,  the  candidate  must 
furnish  the  full  quota  of  twenty-one  credits  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Of  these  twenty-one  credits? 
the  courses  required  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  School  (see 
p.  60)  will  count  ten. 


Department 
of— 
Music 
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Department  of  Music. 


Instruction  is  provided  in  the  various  branches  of  Theoreti- 
cal, Vocal,  and  Instrumental  Music.  These  courses  are  distinct 
from  the  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  and 
unless  otherwise  specified  do  not  count  toward  a  college  degree. 
Students  are  classed  and  registered  as  private  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral instructors,  with  whom  arrangements  may  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  lessons.  Instruction  is  given  either  at  the  University, 
or  at  the  instruction-rooms  of  the  teachers,  as  preferred. 


Instructors. 


FREDERIC  M.  LILEEBRIDGE. 
Director  of  Department  of  Music,  and  Professor  of  Musical  C< 
position,  Piano  and  Organ. 


HELEN  CARETON-MARSH. 

Instructor  in  Singing. 


Candidate   for  Diploma  in  1899. 


Edith  C.  Crissey /:, 


Students  in  the  Department  of  Music. 

HARMONY  AND  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Donald  McAlpine Peoria. 

Ruth  E.  Munger Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Cyrena  Weir .' Farmington,  Iowa. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Edward  R.  Corning Hampton.  Iowa. 

Fannie  P.  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Elsie  Kember Serena. 
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Ruth  E.  Munger Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Grace  M.  Swig-art Farmer  City. 

Cvrena  Weir Farmington,  lozva. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Alice  A.  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Edith  Brickey Foosland. 

Ethel  Chamberlain Galesburg. 

Ruth  Chamberlain Galesburg. 

Charlie  Chapin Galesburg. 

Elsa  Chapin Galesburg. 

Jessie  E.  Collins Stougkton,  U  'is. 

Edith  C.  Crissey Avon. 

Mary  V.  Fifield , Buda. 

Mrs.  Addie  Claycomb  Hart Eureka,  Kan. 

Mary  A.  Hart      Eureka.  Kan. 

Virginia  Henney Mitchellville \  Iowa. 

Beulah  Hunt Galesburg. 

Helen  M.  Kellog-g- Clinton. 

Elsie  Kember Serena. 

Frances  V.  McLean Chicago. 

Helen  A.  Miles Galesburg. 

Ruth  E.  Munger Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Maud  Napier Hamilton.  Mo. 

Beth  H.  Nash Galesburg. 

Faith  Nash , Galesburg. 

Mabel  Olbert Galesburg. 

Daisy  E.  Pierce Greenbush. 

Gertrude  Rich Galesburg. 

Willis  Rich Galesburg. 

Cvrena  Weir Farmington.  Ioiva. 

Frances  White Galesburg. 

VOCAL  CULTURE. 

Blanche  Clarinda  May  Allen Galesburg. 

William  Henry  Ash Oneida. 

Clara  B.  Augustine Galesburg. 

Alice  Bickf  ord Fly  mouth. 

M.  Belle  Blood Galesburg . 

Fay  Bulluck Galesburg. 

Cora  Agnes  Cunningham Galesburg. 

Stella  Blodgett-Dean Galesburg. 

Leila  Plecker  Dignam Chicago. 

Katherine  Maude  Flynn Galesburg. 

Mauie  Geyer Galesburg. 
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Ella  May  Hobbs Oneida. 

Mrs.  James  Howe Galesburg. 

Maude  Maury Galesburg. 

Emma  Virginia  Myers Galesburg. 

William  Owsley Galesburg. 

W.  S.  Pritchard Oneida. 

Gertrude  Maude  Repine Galesburg. 

Elizabeth  Rogers Chicago. 

Bertha  Hadley-Seeley Tacoma,  Wash. 

Frank  Shaw Oneida. 

Reuben  Struthers Oneida. 

Grace  M.  Swig-art Farmer  City. 

Glaza  Strong- Galesburg. 

Nellie  M.  C.  Templeton Galesburg. 

Louise  Tryon Galesburg. 

Gertrude  Lucy  Tuttle Galesburg. 

Mabel  Jeannette  Lamoreaux Galesburg. 

Rosa  Rains Hutsonville. 

Marion  Wilcox Galesburg. 

A.     THEORETICAL  COURSES. 

Professor  L  i  lie  bridge . 

J.     Harmony  (Music  1,  2,  3.) 

Class-room  work,  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  exercises, 
covering  theory  of  the  elements  of  music,  triads,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  augmented  chords,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
modulation,  suspension,  and  harmonizing-  of  melodies.  Text- 
books, Emery,  Richter,  and  Jadassohn.  Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year. 

2.  Simple  and  Double  Counterpoint  (Music  4,  5,  6.) 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  daily  written  exercises,  based  on 
the  text-books  of  Richter,  Haupt  and  others.  Only  students 
who  have  thoroughly  mastered  courses  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  ad- 
mitted to  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.     Three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

3.  Fugue,  Canon,  Musical  Form,  and  the  Elements  of  Orchestration 

(Music  7,  8,  9.  ) 

Lectures,  recitations  and  written  exercises.  Text-books, 
Prout,  Cherubini,  Rieman,  Berlioz.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
year. 

4.  History  of  Music  (  Music  10.  ) 

Introductory  course  on  the  lives  of  the  great  composers.  Open 
to  all  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  qual- 
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ified   to   take    the  course.      Three    hours    a   week   for   one   term 
( twelve  weeks. ) 

5.  History  of  Music  (  Music  11.) 

Advanced  course  on  the  development  of  music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  until  to-day,  with  special  reference  to  critical  ana^sis 
of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  finished  Music  10.  Text-books,  Naumann,  Langhans, 
Rieman.     Three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  ( twelve  weeks. ) 

6.  Acoustics, 

Theory  of  sound  in  its  connection  with  Music  and  musical  in- 
struments. Open  to  students  who  have  finished  Course  1.  Text- 
books, Helmholtz,  Tyndall. 

Music  1  to  9  count  each  as  a  credit  towards  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Music  10,  11,  and  the  course  in  Acoustics,  each  as  a  half  credit. 

B.    PIANOFORTE  COURSES, 

Professor  L  i lie bridge . 

J.    Preparatory  Year. 

Five-finger  exercise;  major  scales  in  their  simplest  forms  and 
combinations;  triads;  easy  etudes  by  Koehler,  Eoeschhorn, 
Krause,  and  others.     Pieces,  memorizing  and  ear  training. 

2.  First  Grade. 

Five-finger  exercises;  major  and  minor  scales;  Mason's  Tech- 
nics, book  2;  chord  exercises  founded  upon  the  triad.  Etudes  by 
Eoeschhorn,  Koehler,  Reinecke,  and  others.  Sonatinen  and 
pieces  by  Clementi,  Diabelli,  Reinecke,  and  others.  Memoriz- 
ing, ear-training,  reading  of  four-handed  arrangements. 

3.  Second  Grade. 

Finger  exercises  and  scale  studies  continued.  Arpeggios  and 
the  trill.  Etudes  by  Eoeschhorn,  Heller,  Bertini.  Sonatinas  by 
Beethoven,  Kuhlau,  and  the  easiest  sonatas  by  Hayden,  Mozart, 
and  others.  Pieces  by  Merkel,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  and  others. 
Memorizing  and  sight-reading.  Reading  of  books  on  musical 
subjects.  The  study  of  harmony  should  be  begun  in  connection 
with  No.  2  or  No.  3. 

4.  Third  Grade. 

Finger  exercises,  scales,  arpeggios,  continued.  Etudes  by 
Cramer,  Czerney,  op.  299,  Heller;  trill  etudes,  by  Doering.  Son- 
atas by  Haydn,  Mozart;  Bach's  Inventions  and  Clementi's 
Gradus    ad    Parnassum.       Chopin's    mazurkas,    preludes,    and 
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waltzes.  Pieces  by  Dussek,  Field,  Gade,  Haendel,  Heller,  Men- 
delssohn, Reinecke,  Scharwenka,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  oth- 
ers.    Memorizing-,  sight-reading,  and  public  performance. 

5.  Fourth  Grade, 

Daily  studies  by  Tausig.  Bach's  Well  Tempered  Clavichord. 
Etudes  by  Koehler,  op.  135,  Henselt,  Moscheles.  Sonatas  by  Bee- 
thoven, op.  10,  op.  13,  op.  26,  op.  27,  (  No.  1 ),  op.  31.  Nocturnes  by 
Chopin  and  Field.  Haendel-Album;  Mendelssohn,  op.  6,  op.  14. 
op.  54.  Sonatas  by  Schubert.  Pieces  by  Gade,  Grieg,  Heller, 
Hummel,  Kullak,  McDowell.  Raff,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  Weber, 
and  others.  Memorizing,  sight-reading,  analysis,  and  public 
performance.     Accompaniment  of  the  singing  voice. 

6.  Fifth  Grade. 

Tausig's  studies.  Etudes  by  Chopin,  Thalberg-,  and  Liszt. 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Schubert.  Concertos  by 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Concert  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Henselt,  Liszt,  McDowell,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Rubinstein,  Schu- 
mann, and  others.  Memorizing,  sight  and  score-reading,  analy- 
sis, and  concert  playing. 

C.    PIPE  ORGAN  COURSES. 

Professor  Lillcbridge. 

Students  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Organ  should 
have  completed  the  Second  Grade  of  the  Piano  Course. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  department  is  the  thorough  preparation 
of  church  organists.  Organ  students  should  also  make  a  con- 
scientious study  of  Solo  and  Chorus  Singing,  with  a  view  of  be- 
coming efficient  chorus-masters  and  directors  of  church  music. 

The  study  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  History  of  Music 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  instrument. 

\,     First  Grade. 

Exercises  in  pedal  playing,  Ritter's  Organ  School,  hymns, 
construction  of  interludes,  Modulation,  Transposing,  and  Ele- 
mentary Registration. 

2.     Second  Grade. 

Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  by  Buck,  Volkmar,  and  Schneider. 
Polyphonic  compositions  by  Rink,  Bach,  Fisher.  Easy  pieces 
by  Merkel,  Dubois,  Guilmant,  Mendelssohn,  and  others.  Regis- 
tration, Structure  of  the  Organ,  Choir  Accompaniment. 
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3.     Third  Grade. 

Study  of  Sonatas  and  Fug-ues  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rhein- 
berger,  and  others.  Modern  compositions  of  German,  English, 
and  French  masters.     Choir  accompaniment. 

D.    VIOLIN  COURSES. 

1.  Preparatory  Grade. 

Elementary-  exercises  in  position,  bowing-,  etc.  Easy  exer- 
cises in  major  and  minor  keys  from  the  first  book  in  Wichtl's 
Violin  School.  Pleyel's  Duets,  and  twelve  studies  by  H.  E. 
Kayser,  op.  20.     Memorizing-. 

2.  Intermediate  Grade. 

Studies  by  Kayer  and  Wohlfahrt.  S)'steruatic  progress 
throug-h  the  various  positions,  beginning-  with  the  second  book 
of  F.  Hermann.  Studies  from  Schradieck  for  the  development 
of  technic  and  pure  tone  qualities.  Selections  from  compositions 
by  Dancla,  Mazas,  Weiss,  DeBeriot;  also  solos  and  fantasias 
based  upon  operatic  themes. 

3.  Advanced  Grade. 

Technical  studies  from  the  works  of  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode, 
tog-ether  with  duets,  trios,  and  quartets,  arrang-ed  for  strings: 
overtures;  sight-reading.  Sonatas  and  concertos  by  Bach,  Haydn. 
Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  DeBeriot.  Wieniawsky.  Grieg. 
and  others. 

E.    MANDOLIN  AND  GUITAR  COURSES. 

The  study  of  these  popular  instruments  has  become  a  favor- 
ite recreation  with  those  students  of  our  colleges  who  may  not 
have  the  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  the  study  of  music  in  its 
more  serious  forms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  term  of  lessons  (twelve  weeks), 
a  "  Lombard  Mandolin  Club  "  will  be  organized,  with  rehearsals 
one  evening  a  week.  The  Italian  method  is  used  entirely  in  the 
study  of  these  instruments,  thereb}r  establishing  the  very  best 
method  of  picking  the  strings  and  fingering,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  tone  quality  of  the  "  tremolo,"  which  relieves  the 
mandolin  of  much  of  its  so-called  monotony.  Solos,  duets,  and 
quartets  will  also  be  prepared  in  addition  to  the  regular  club 
work,  with  especial  numbers  to  be  given  by  the  lady  members  of 
the  club. 
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F.    VOICE  CULTURE. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 
J.     First  Grade. 

Fundamental  exercises  in  tone  placing,  breathing,  sustained 
tones,  according  to  the  Italian  method.  Technical  and  other 
studies  from  Concone,  and  Root's  Vocal  culture.     Easy  songs. 

2.  Second  Grade. 

Fundamental  exercises  continued.  Carpi's  Vocal  Studies, 
Bonaldi's  Vocalizes,  Vaccai's  Italian  Singing,  Book  1  of  Mar- 
chesi's  studies,  op.  21.  Songs  by  the  best  American,  German, 
and  French  composers. 

3.  Third  Grade. 

Vaccai's,  Marchesi's,  Sieber's  studies.  Recitative.  Cadenzas 
and  arias  from  the  best  operas  and  oratorios. 

G.    SIGHT-SINGING  AND  CHORUS  CLASSES. 

Professor  Lillebridge. 

J.     Elementary  Sight-Singing  Classes. 

The  rudiments  of  Music,  the  intervals  of  the  Major  Scale,  ex- 
ercises in  one  and  two  parts,  and  easy  songs.  Ear-training. 
One  college  term. 

2.  Advanced  Class. 

Solfeggios  in  major  and  minor  keys,  three  and  four  part 
songs.     One  college  term. 

3.  Chorus  Class. 

Four  part  compositions,  glees,  sacred  and  secular  choruses 
from  our  best  classic  and  modern  composers.     Oratorios. 

Only  those  students  who  have  finished  the  work  done  in  the 
Advanced  Sight-Singing  Class  will  be  admitted  into  the  Chorus 
Class. 


Requirements  for  Graduation, 


A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  any  students  who  shall  sat- 
isfactorily complete  any  of  the  following  courses  in  instrumental 
or  vocal  music.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  enumerated  be- 
low, the  candidate  will  prepare  a  thesis,  present  an  original  mu- 
sical composition,  or  perform  other  original  work  satisfactory  to 
the  instructor,  and  also  appear  in  public  at  a  graduating  recital. 
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A,    THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Musical  Requirements* 

Five  grades  of  the  Piano  Courses,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  10.  and 
11  of  the  Theoretical  Courses;  Acoustics;  and  one  year's  member- 
ship in  the  Chorus  Class. 

Literary  Requirements. 

English  Grammar.  English  Composition,  Rhetoric,  English 
and  American  Literature,  one  year  of  French  or  German. 

If  the  candidate  upon  entering  brings  satisfactory  proof  of 
proficiency  in  any  of  these  courses,  he  is  advised  to  take  one 
study  each  term  from  such  electives  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  the  Director  may  recommend. 

B.    THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 
Musical  Requirements. 

The  full  Organ  Course;  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  and  11  of  the 
Theoretical  Courses;  and  Acoustics. 

Literary  Requirements. 

The  same  as  for  Piano  students. 

C.     THE  VOICE. 

Musical  Requirements. 

All  the  prescribed  studies  for  Voice  Culture;  grade  2  of  the 
Piano  Courses,  with  special  view  to  accompaniments;  and  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  10,  and  11  of  the  Theoretical  Courses. 

Literary  Requirements. 

The  same  as  for  Piano  students,  except  that  Italian  may  be 
substituted  for  French  or  German. 

TUITION. 

The  following  prices  are  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks. 
Pianoforte— 

Private  Lessous— one  hour  per  week.  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $18.00. 
Private  Lessons— one  half  hour  per  week,  S10.00. 
Private  Lessons— one  45-minute  lesson  per  week,  $14.00. 
Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week,  each  — 

In  classes  of  two.  $10.00. 

In  classes  of  three,  $7.00. 

Theoretical  Courses— 
Music  1  to  9,  each,  $5.00. 
Music  10  and  11.  each.  $3.00. 
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Voice  Culture— 

Charges  same  as  for  private  lessons  in  piano  playing. 
Pipe  Organ— 

Private  Lessons — one  hour  per  week,  $24.00. 

In  classes  of  two,  one  hour  per  week,  each,  S13.00. 

Violin— 

Private  Lessons— one  hour  per  week,  S15.00. 

Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  S15.00. 

Private  Lessons— one  45-minute  lesson  per  week,  $12.00. 
Class  Lessons,  one  hour  per  week,  each  — 

In  classes  of  two,  $8.00. 

In  classes  of  three,  $6.00. 

Mandolin  and  Guitar— 

Private  Lessons — one  hour  per  week,  $1200. 
Private  Lessons— two  half  hours  per  week,  $12.00. 
Class  Lessons— charges  will  be  given  on  application  to  teacher. 
A  weekly  rehearsal  for  club  practice  without  extra  charge. 

Sight  Singing  Classes— 

Each,  $1.00. 
Chorus  Class— 

A  charge  of  $1.00  per  term  each  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  music  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Department. 

The  privilege  of  joining  the  Lombard  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  or  the 
Lombard  String  Orchestra  is  extended  to  an>-  student  outside  of  the  private 
pupils  of  the  instructor,  by  the  payment  of  $1.25  per  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Re- 
hearsals one  evening  each  week. 

General  Remarks: 

Tuition  and  other  charges  must  be  paid  before  lessons  are  assigned. 

In  case  of  protracted  sickness  only,  will  a  proportionate  deduction  be  made 
from  term  charges. 

No  visitors  are  allowed  in  practice  rooms  during  practice  hours. 

All  concerts  and  recitals  given  by  the  school  of  music  or  its  facult}-  are  free 
to  music  students. 

A  course  of  free  lectures  on  musical  culture  will  be  given  each  year  by  the 
Director. 


Department 
of 
Art-*- 
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Department  of  Art. 
Instructor. 


M.  ISABELLE  BLOOD. 


Candidate  for  Diploma  in  1899. 

Jennie  Holmes North  Henderson. 

Students  in  the  Department  of  Art. 

Blanche  Allen Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Alspaugh Washington,  Ka?i. 

Mary  Maud  Andrew New  Salem. 

Sarah  Blaine Galesburg. 

Ella  B.  Boston Galesburg. 

Paul  L.  Brig-ham Chicago. 

Harriet  Brooks Galesburg. 

Jessie  E.  Collins Stoughton,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Crawford Centreville,  Iowa. 

Mabel  Crocker ;  .  .  .  Galesburg. 

Josephine  Ericson Galesburg. 

Howard  E.  Foster Galesburg. 

Fannie  P.  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Ora  Head Galesburg. 

Jennie  Holmes North  Henderson. 

Florence  P.  King Waukegan. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Kordsiemon Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Esther  Larson Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Larson Galesburg. 

Pearl  Luster Galesburg. 

Mary  Ruth  Mason Macomb. 

Mabel  Munson Galesburg. 

Genevieve  Perrin Galesburg. 

Ada  Peterson Galesburg. 

Daisy  L.  Pierce Greenbush. 

Grace  O.  Pingrey Coon  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Grace  Schnur Adams. 

Martha  Stone Galesburg. 

Lora  A.  Townsend Galesburg. 

Frances  White Galesburg. 

Maud  M.  Willsie Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Wood Galesburg. 

Bessie  Yetter Galesburg. 
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Course  in  Art, 


The  Art  Department  affords  a  practical  course  in  Drawing 
and  Painting  to  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  designers, 
illustrators,  or  portrait  artists.  Regular  students  in  this  de- 
partment who  wish  to  take  the  entire  course  in  Art  will  be  given 
careful  training  in  the  following  branches:  Perspective  draw- 
ing; drawing  from  casts  in  charcoal  and  crayon;  still  lite  studies 
in  crayon,  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  landscape  from  nature; 
and  copying  from  good  studies. 

The  entire  course  will  occupy  from  two  to  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  student  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
the  work.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  drawing 
being  necessary  to  independent  work,  at  least  one  year's  work 
will  be  required  in  drawing  in  black  and  white  from  models  of 
simple  form,  casts,  still  life,  and  those  studies  which  will  best 
prepare  the  student  for  the  special  line  of  work  preferred. 

Students  may  enter  the  Art  Department  at  any  time;  and 
though  they  are  advised  to  take  a  full  course  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  lessons  in  any 
line  desired. 

While  portrait  work,  pen  and  ink  drawing,  and  china  paint- 
ing are  not  required  in  the  regular  course,  credit  will  be  given 
for  good  work  in  any  of  these  branches  if  it  is  desired  to  substi- 
tute them  in  part  for  oil,  water  color,  or  pastel. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  History  of  Art  and  a  thesis  upon 
some  subject  approved  by  the  instructor  will  also  be  required 
of  students  wishing  to  graduate  from  this  department. 

Those  who  complete  the  work  as  outlined  above  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  Diploma. 

For  description  of  courses  in  the  History  of  Art,  and  in  Free 
Hand  Drawing,  and  for  credit  allowed  for  these  courses  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  see  pp.  45  and  46. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  fees  will  be  as  follows: 

Drawing-  or  Sketching — 3-hour  lesson,  35  cents. 
Painting  in  Water  Colors — 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Oil  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 
Portrait  and  China  Painting— 3-hour  lesson,  50  cents. 

For  those  wrho  work  six  hours  per  week  for  the  entire  year,  a 
rebate  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  term,  so  that  the 
lessons  in  drawing  will  be  less  than  35  cents. 

If  pupils  in  Art  desire  four  or  more  lessons  per  week,  special 
rates  are  made. 


Department 
of— 

Elocution  and 
Dramatic 

Expression 
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Department  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Expression, 


The  object  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Expression  by  means  of  the  cultivated 
voice  and  educated  body.  A  complete  and  thorough  course  is 
offered  in  its  various  branches,  affording  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training  in  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  art  is  based. 
The  aim  is  to  study  the  individual  needs  of  the  student  mentally, 
vocally,  and  physically,  and  to  found  upon  this  study  a  discipline 
which  shall  develop  the  powers  of  expression  through  intelligent 
grasp  of  thought  and  trained  aesthetic  conception.  Three  years 
are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  requirements  in  this  de- 
partment. Instruction  is  given  in  the  class  room  or  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  gymnasium  building,  which  is  provided  with  a  stage 
well  equipped  with  curtain,  scenery,  appliances,  etc.,  affording 
ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  facility  in  voice  and  action. 

Recitals  will  be  made  a  prominent  feature  during  the  year,  to 
show  the  proficiency  of  pupils  and  to  afford  them  assistance  in 
acquiring  confidence,  ease,  and  self-control.  These  recitals  are  to 
be  considered,  not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  course  of  the  work. 

Instructor. 


MAUD  AUGUSTA  MINER. 

PUPILS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  EXPRESSION. 

C.  Martin  Alsager Lee. 

Charlotte  Alspaugh Washington,  Kan. 

Martha  B.  Arnold Galesburg. 

John  D.  Bartlett Galesburg. 

Francis  B.  Bishop New  London,  Lowa. 

Ella  B.  Boston Galesburg. 

Bertha  P.  Bradford Quincy. 

Edith  Brickey Foosland. 

George  E.  Clay  comb Eureka,  Kan. 

Edna  M.  Cranston Galesburg. 

Jessie  E.  Collins Stoughton,  Wis. 
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Lyda  D.  Cong-er Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cora  A.  Cunningham Galesburg. 

Nellie  J.  Day Augusta,  Wis. 

Frederick  Dickinson Chicago. 

Ethel  Dozah Galesburg. 

Mary  V.  Fifield Buda. 

Anna  M.  Gillis Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Fannie  P.  Gingrich Galesburg. 

Sarah  Louise  Haight Sparta,  Ont. 

Gertrude  W.  Hartgrove Galesburg. 

Eugene  M.  Holroyd Chicago. 

James  Albert  Houseman Galesburg. 

Gertrude  G.  Kidder Galesburg. 

Julia  E.  Lombard.. Galesburg. 

George  R.  Longbrake Galesburg. 

Donald  McAlpine Peoria. 

Edwin  J.  McCullough LaPrairie  Center. 

Warren  A.  Mcllvaine Avon. 

Frances  V.  McLean Chicago. 

Mary  Ruth  Mason. Macomb. 

Helen  A.  Miles   Galesburg. 

Ralph  T.  Miller Monmouth . 

Emma  A.  Muffler '. Serena. 

Maud  Napier Hamilton,  Mo. 

Carrie  Ruth  Nash :  .  . Galesburg. 

Charles  W.  Orton    Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Jenkins  B.  Rees Oneida. 

Kiyoshi  Satoh Miyagiken,  Japan. 

Grace  Schnur Adams. 

Mary  Beulah  Shields Ellis,  Kan. 

Oluf  Tandberg Augusta,  Wis. 

George  Carr  Taylor Scottsburg,  Ky. 

George  Francis  Thompson Stony  Point,  Mich. 

Francis  M.  Thorp Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Eora  A.  Town  send Galesburg. 

May  Warner Table  Grove. 

Harry  W.  Weeks Galesburg. 

Marian  E.  Wilcox Galesburg. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STUDIES. 

\,     Elocution. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  secure  correct  placing  of  the 
voice,  the  ridding  of  the  voice  of  all  impurities,  proper  breath- 
ing and  beauty  of  tone  for  conversational  purposes.     Notes  will 
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be  given  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  care  of 
the  voice.     Physical  exercises  will  be  introduced  as  a  means  of 
securing  grace  and  becoming  deportment.     Recitations  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.     Fall  term. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  Universit\". 

2.  Elocution. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
conversational  voice  to  the  requirements  of  platform  speaking. 
Continued  work  in  bodily  expression  and  deportment.  Each 
pupil  will  be  required  to  deliver  three  selections  before  the  class 
for  criticism.  In  preparation  of  these  selections  at  least  one 
private  rehearsal  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  Recitations 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridajrs.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  1. 

3.  Elocution. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  continuation  of  the  work  out- 
lined in  Elocution  2.  Three  selections  will  be  required  from 
each  pupil  and  individual  drill  continued.  Recitations  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  2. 

4.  Elocution. 

The  study  of  the  emotions  with  illustrative  readings  will  be 
begun  in  this  course.  Pantomime  will  be  made  a  chief  feature — 
a  series  of  pantomimic  studies  being  given  for  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  feeling  through  the  medium  of  a  cul- 
tivated body.     Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

5.  Elocution. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  begun 
in  Elocution  4,  together  with  personations.  Pantomimic  studies 
continued.     Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  4. 

6.  Elocution. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  continuation  of  Elocution  5.  Rec- 
itations Mondays  and  Thursdays.     Spring  term. 
Open  to  students  \vli«  have  completed  Elocution  5. 

7.  Oratory. 

The  direct  aim  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  the  great 
orators.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  deliver  before  the 
class  for  criticism  a  certain  number  of  selections  chosen  from 
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the  orators  studied.  Extemporaneous  talks  will  also  be  a  feat- 
ure of  this  work.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Fall 
term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  3. 

8.  Oratory. 

A  continuation  of  extemporaneous  speaking-  will  be  given  in 
this  course  with  criticism.  Two  orations  will  be  required  from 
each  member  of  the  class.  Recitations  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Winter  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  7. 

9.  Dramatic  Expression. 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  one  and  two  act  comedies 
for  character  interpretation  and  elements  of  stage  business. 
Recitations  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.     Fall  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  0. 

10.  U.     Dramatic  Expression. 

These  courses  will  be  a  continuation  of  Elocution  9,  taking 
up  longer  plays.  Recitations  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Winter 
and  Spring  terms. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elocution  0. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  Oratory  7,  8;  Dramatic 
Art  9,  10,  11.     One  private  lesson  a  week  for  two  years. 

Literary  Requirements. 

English  Grammar;  English  and  American  Literature;  one 
year  of  French;  one  year  of  Music;  Roman  and  Grecian  History; 
one  year  of  German. 

A  thesis  upon  some  subject  approved  by  the  instructor. 

TERMS. 

One  half  hour  lesson  a  week   Elocution,  per  term S  6.00 

Two  half  hour  lessons  a  week  (Elocution)  per  term 10.00 
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General  Summary. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1899. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 9 

—  9 
Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 70 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School 29 

RYDER  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  1899. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 1 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Fourth  Year 1 

Third  Year 2 

Second  Year 2 

First  Year   5 

Not  classified 1 

—  11 
MUSIC. 

Students  in  Harmony  and  Musical  Composition 2 

Students  in  Musical  History 6 

Students  in  Instrumental  Music 27 

Students  in  Vocal  Culture 30 

—  66 
ART. 

Candidate  for  Diploma  in  1899 1 

Students  in  Art 33 

ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  EXPRESSION. 

Students  in  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Expression 49 

Pupils  in  Physical  Culture 5 

274 
Names  entered  twice 101 

Total 173 
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Association  of  Graduates* 
1898-1899. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 

EBEN  H.    CHAPIN,  Gaeesburg. 

VICE    PRESIDENT, 

ALVA  T.  WING,  Gaeesburg. 

SECRETARY, 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB,  Gaeesburg. 

TREASURER, 

JON  W.  GRUBB,  Gaeesburg. 

HISTORIAN, 

WILLARD  J.  WHITE,  Rio. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

E.  H.  CHAPIN.  Mrs.  JENNIE  T.  WEBSTER. 

J.  D.   WELSH.  C.  ELLWOOD  NASH. 

J.  J.  WTELSH.  ALVA  T.  WING. 

R.  D.   BOWER.  H.  M.  CHASE. 

Mrs.  MARY  CLAYCOMB  GRUBB. 
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Graduates, 


The  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.  placed  immediately  after  a  name,  implies  that 
the  corresponding-  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  S.)  was  received  on  graduation. 

The  person  to  whose  name  a  star  is  attached  is  deceased.  The  date  follow- 
ing designates  the  year  of  his  death. 

J856. 

William  Worth  Burson,  A.M Manufacturer,  322  Racine  Ave..  Chicago. 

William  Ramey  Cole,  A.  M Clergyman,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa. 

Hon.  Thompson  W.  McNeeley,  A.  M Ex-M.  C,  Attorney,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Lewis  Alden  Simmons,  A.  M.,  *1889 Wellington,  Kansas. 

Addie  Hurd,  A.  M.,   Mrs.  Wm.  VanHorn 017  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Jennie  Miles,  A.  M.,  *1859 Decatur. 

J857. 

Fielding  B.  Bond,  A.  B.,  *18o2 Greenbush. 

Floyd  G.  Brown.  A.  B.,  *1868 Mankato,  Minn. 

James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  -1892 Meriden.  Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  D.  Laning,  A.  B Attornej-,  Petersburg. 

Hon.  Scott  Wike,  B.  S Ex-Asst.  Sec.  U.  S.  Treas.,  Attorney,  Pittstield . 

1858. 

Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College, 

Chicago Elgin. 

Thomas  Gorman,  A.  B.,  *1891 Columbus.  O. 

1859. 

Hon.  George  W.  Elwell,  B.  S.,  *1869 Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Hill,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Almon  Kidder,  A.  M Attorne}-,  Monmouth. 

Mary  Jane  Fuller,  B.  S Tarpon  Spring's,  Fla. 

Ruth  Waldron  Miller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Brower,  *1892 Chicago. 

I860. 

Jonathan  Eden  Brown,  A.  B R.  R.  Traveling  Agent,  Newton,  Kan. 

Arick  Burr,  B.  S.,  *1860 Charleston. 

Hon.  William  Judah  Frisbee,  A.  M Druggist,  Bushnell. 

James  Scott  Lindsay,  A.  B.,  *1860 Onarg-a. 

Albert  Sidney  Slater,  M.  S.,  M.  D Wataga. 

Hon.  Franklin  Fayette  Brower,  A.  M.,  *1869 Ottawa. 

Everett  Lorentus  Conger,  A.  M.,  D.  D Clergyman,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Henry  George  Pollock,  A.  M Clergyman,  Shelb\-ville,  Ind. 

Mary  Stewart  Miller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Catlin;  *1867 Vinton,  la. 
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Hon.  Edward  Hurd  Conger,  A.  M U.  S.  Minister  to  China,  Peking-,  China. 

Samuel  Alvus  Dow,  A.  M.,  M.  D Wyalong,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  Sampson  Dow,  B.  S.,  *1863 Galesburg. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen  Holmes,  A.  M Attorney,  Victor,  Colo. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Carr,  A.  M Attorney,  Osceola,  la. 

Frederick  Warren  Livingston,  M.  S Teacher,  San  Diego,  Cai. 

Harvey  Rowell,  A.  B Solicitor  of  Patents,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Hon.  John  Crocker  Sherwin,  M.  S.,  Ex-M.  C,  Attorney, 

1234  Columbus  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Alfred  Henry  Trego,  A.  M Merchant,  Hoopeston. 

George  John  Turner,  A.  M.,  M.  D Oskaloosa,  la. 

Eugenia  Adaline  Fuller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Ransteadi Elgin. 

J  863, 

Samuel  Addison  Calhoun,  A.  B Reporter,  "Peoria  Herald."  Peoria. 

>Hon.  John  W.  Ranstead,  B.  S Attorney,  Elgin. 

Hannah  Jane  Biddlecome,  M.  S.  .Bookkeeper  Glendale  Furnace  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Oricy  Villa  Crocker,  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Nead)  *1880 Galesburg. 

Sarah  Jane  Miles,  A.  M.,    Mrs.  Bullman; ■ Galesburg. 

Mary  Addie  Moore,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  Sumner  Ellis  2734  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Sarah  Jane  Pike,  L.  A.,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger) Peking,  China. 

J864. 

Elmore  Chase,  B.  S Teacher,  Fair  Oaks,  Ca1. 

Leslie  Greenwood,  A.  M With  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Laura  Lavinia  Pike,  A.  M.,   Mrs.  J.  S.  McConnell' 4359  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Josephine  Raymond,  A.  M.,   Antioch  College),  (Mrs.  Maxwell) Champaign. 

Sallie  Raymond,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  J.  B.  Green, Ramsey. 

iZ65. 

Elmore  Chase.  A.  M Teacher,  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

John  Henry  McCormiclc,  B.  S Ice  Dealer,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Alice  Caroline  Chapin,  B.  S.Teacher,222  West  3d  South  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

\Z66. 

Hon.  Elwin  Wallace  Claycomb,  A.  M Farmer,  Eureka,  Kan. 

Hon.  Geo.  R.  Shook,  B.  S Teacher  and  Surveyor,  Fruita,  Colo. 

James  Smith  McConnell,  B.  S  —  Secretary  United  Telegraph,  Telephone  & 

Electric  Co 1510-1  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 

Emma  N.  H.  Conger,  A.  M.   (Mrs.  S.  W.  Conger) Villa  Park,  Cal. 

J  867. 

William  Bryan  Carlock,  B.  S Attorney,  Bloomington. 

William  Harvey  Woods,  B.  S Farmer,  Mendota. 

Helen  Maria  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D 1623  Gay  lord  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

\Z6Z. 

Henry  Moses  Chase,  A.  B.,  :,:1870 Concord,  Vt. 

Hon.  James  O'Donnell,  B.  S Attorney,  Cherokee,  la. 

Wellington  Smith,  B.  S.,  *1870 Annawan. 
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Edward  Keys  Walbridg-e,  B.  S Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Girard,  Kan. 

Mary  J.  Claycomb.  A.  M.,   Mrs.  J.  W.  Grubb) Galesburg. 

Josephine  Merrian  Kirk,  A.  M.,    Mrs.  Kerr  *1879 Chicago. 

Almeda  Beals,  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Chas.  Wickwire; Farming-ton. 

Sarah  Elvira  Edwards,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Otis  Jones   .  .5859  Washington  Are.,  Chicago. 

<irace  Greenwood,  L.  A.,   Mrs.  E.  E.  Holroyd  ,  *1898 Chicago. 

Emeline  Elizabeth  Kirk,  L.  A.,  *1881  Rockford. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Pike,  L.  A.,  ;Mrs.  J.  Kirke  Keller} 

Artist,  Crecy  en  Brie,  Seine  et  Marne,  France. 

Mary  Ann  Sparks.  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Minor Litchfield. 

Florence  Adeline  Tenny,  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Edwards  *1871 Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  Emeline  Weston,  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Woodman   *1888 Portland,  Me. 

J869. 

Rauseldon  Cooper,  B.  S Attorney,  Oquawka. 

Hon.  Samuel  Kerr,  A.  M Attorney.  189  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Michael  F.  Knappenberger,  B.  S Attorney,  Jewel  City,  Kan. 

Howard  Knowles,  B.  S Galesburg. 

Patrick  Talent,  B.  S Attorney,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

John  Ewalt  Wiley,  B.  S Farmer,  Elmwood. 

Mary  Emily  Dunton,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Sam'l  Kerr  ..1323  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Ella  May  Greenwood,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  S.  O.  Snyder  .687  3rd  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mary  Hartman,  L.  A.,  A.  M.  1888 Teacher  in  State  Normal  Univ.,  Normal. 

1870. 

Jared  Perkins    Blood,  A.  B Attorney.  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Hon.  Abraham  Miller  Brown.  A.  M Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Nathaniel  Ray  Chase.  A.  M..  M.  D Newport.  R.  I. 

Matthias  Crum,  M.  S Banker,  Farmer  City. 

Hon.  Charles  Electus  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.    Chicago  University  . 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Elmer  Clifford  Johnson,  B.  S Manufacturer,  36  Main  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Otis  Jones,  B.  S 5859  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Israel  Cyrus  Stockton.  M.  S Clerk.  Interior  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  Hill  Walbridge,  B.  S (.Farmer,  West  Concord,  Yt. 

Mary  Ann  Chapin.  L.  A..   Mrs.  T.  T.  Perry   *1883 Girard,  Kan. 

Flora  Amanda  Edwards.  L.  A.,   Mrs.  J.  F.  Fargo San  Antonio,  Cal. 

J87L 

Hon.  Martin  Ireneus  Brower,  A.  M Attorney.  Fullerton.  Neb. 

Hon.  Willis  Hardin  Fuson,  A.  M.,  *1884 Wa  Keeney,  Kan. 

Frank  Tenney  Greenwood.  A.  B Druggist,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Hon.  Madison  Reynolds  Harris,  A.  B .  Att'y,  148  W.  Madison  St.,  Rm.  30,  Chicago. 
Hon.  Samuel  Parsons  McConnell,  A.  B  —  Ex-Circuit  Judge,  Attorney-,  Chicago. 

John  DeBolt  Stephenson,  B.  S..  *1872 Dexter,  Ind. 

Ida  Bullock,  L.  A..    Mrs.  Thatcher.  *1894 Attleboroug-h,  Mass. 

Hanna  Laura  Haight,  B .  S Teacher,  Mendota. 

Ada  May  Hasbrook,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Hale Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Mary   Knowles,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  J.  S.  Alspaugh' Washington,  Kans. 

Flora  Adaline  Prindle,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Dow  Galesburg. 

J872. 

Albert  Elmore  Chase.  B.  S Deputy  U.  S.  Mining-  Surveyor,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Joseph  Albert  Gates,  A.  B..  Real  Estate,  2024  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alice  M.  Bingham.  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Copeland  School  Trustee,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Mattie  Wilburn  Burford.  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Bates; Merchant,  Wichita.  Kan. 
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1873. 

Theodore  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  *1892 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ada  D.  Bingham,  L.  A.,  M.  D 1623  Gay  lord  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Ella  M.  Brown,  L.  A.,   Mrs.  Salley),  *1883. Monroe,  Wis. 

Anna   L.  Nelson,  L.  A..  (Mrs.  Fuson) Emporia,  Kans. 

Clara  Richardson,  L.  A.,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Claycomb Farragut,  la. 

Sarah  A.  Richardson,  A.  M Stenographer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mary  M.  Stevens,  A.  M 871  East  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

\  874. 

William  Albrecht,  B.  S.,  *1878 Tiskilwa. 

Eugene  E.  Brunson  B.  S.,  M.  D Ganges,  Mich. 

Daniel  Clingingsmith,  B.  S Manufacturer,  Newton.  Kan. 

William  E.  Day,  B.  S Teacher,  3958  Laugley  Ave..  Chicago. 

Morris  W.  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  M.  D Collierville,  Tenn. 

Irene  A.  Conger,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Courtney)  *1891 Chicago. 

Belle  Sherman,  B.  S Teacher,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

1875. 

Charles  A.  Buck,  L.  A Merchant,  LeRoy. 

Lucien  J.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1886 Clerg\man,  927  Sheffield  Ave..  Chicago. 

Charles  Ellwood  Nash,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,   Tufts), 

President  Lombard  University.  Galesburg. 

Carrie  Brainard,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (St.  Lawrence) Clergyman,  Little  Hocking,  O. 

Emma  S.  Collins,  L.  A.,  (Mrs  J.  E.  Buchanan) Teacher.  Elgin. 

Lillie  E.  Conger,  L.  A..  -1877 Oneida. 

Genie  R.  Edwards,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  Noteware  ,  *1888 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  C.  Nelson,  L.  A..    Mrs.  Nichols St.  Charles. 

Josie  M.  Pryne,  L-  A 113  Hanover  St.,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Luella  R.  Warner,  L.  A.,  (Mrs.  Frank  Hitchcock  . 

Teacher  of  Painting,  Mosca,  Colo. 

1876. 

Hon.  Jay  L.  Hastings,  B.  S..  :1S<)4 Galesburg. 

Charlotte  Fuller,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  M.  Risley) Harvard,  Neb. 

Stella  Hale,  L.  A Galesburg. 

Lottie  E.  Leighton,  B.  S.,    Mrs.  L.  J.  Dinsmore  <>27  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Izah  T.  Parker,  A.  M.,  *1891 Banning.  Gal. 

1877. 

George  F.  S.  Baker,  A.  M.,  *1891 Goodeuow. 

Charles  C.  Maynard,  A.  M Dentist.  f>7  S.  1st  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Clara  Z.  Edwards.  L.  A.,   Mrs.  J.  F.  Calhoun  . 

2121  Bryant  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Emily  L.  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher,  Galesburg. 

Eugenia  Fuller,  A.  M Teacher.  Riverside  Cal. 

Lottie  J.  Humphrey,  B.  S.,  *1879 Tipton,  la. 

Ella  McCullough,  L.  A.,    Mrs.  J.  D.  Welsh; Galesburg. 

1878. 

Ozro  P.  Bostwick,  A.  B Supt.  City  Schools,  Clinton,  la. 

Ebeu  H.  Chapin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  (Tufts  ,  Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg-. 

Shirley  C.  Ransom,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  1892 Traveling  Salesman,  Abingdon. 

Adah  M.  Mariner,  M.  S Walnut  Grove. 
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\  879- 

Jon  W.  Grubb.  M.  S Professor  Lombard  University.  Galesburg. 

Charles  P.  Hale,  A.  M Bank  Cashier.  Pittsburg-,  Kan. 

Doug-las  A.  Myers.  B.  S Real  Estate  Agent.  Peoria. 

Chas.  A.  Webster,  B.  S Treasurer  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

J.  Edwin  Webster,  B.  S Merchant.  Galesburg. 

mo. 

Henry  S.  Livingston,  A.  M..  *1895 Galesburg. 

William  H.  Livingston,  A.  B 1032  Garfield  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

William  A.  Parker,  A.  M Civil  Engineer,  U.  P.  R.  R..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Otto  H.  Swigart,  B.  S Farmer  and  Stockman,  Champaign. 

Mollie  B.  Devendorf,  B.  S Stenographer,  689  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago. 

Jennie  B.  Townsend.  B.  S..    Mrs.  C.  A.  Webster Galesburg. 

m\. 

George  F.  Hughes,  A.  B Attorney.  Yates  City. 

Milo  C.  Summers.  M.  S..  War  Department  Clerk.  Surgeon  General's  office. 

314.  7th  Street.  Northeast,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lura  D.  Bailey,  A.  B..  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Hughes Yates  City. 

J882, 

Reuben  D.  Bower.  B.  S Clerk.  Galesburg. 

Henry  M.  Chase,   A.  M Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent,  Galesburg. 

Lafayette  Swart,  B.  S Farmer.  Dike.  Hitchcock  Co.,  Xeb. 

Elmer  H.  West.  M.  S.,  *1894 Yates  City. 

\  883. 

Chas.  E.  Brewster.  A.  B.,  Loan  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 

1770  Emerson  Avenue.  Sjuth.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

James  Weston   Carney,  B.  S.,  B.  D.    Tufts Attorney,  Holvoke.  Mass. 

Lloyd  Z.  Jones.  B.  S County  Surveyor  and  Farmer,  Galva. 

John  H.  Miles,  B.  S Farmer.  Bushnell. 

Fannie  M.  Edwards,- A.  B..    Mrs.  C.  E.  Brewster), 

1770  Emerson  Avenue,  South.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lizzie  E.  Furniss,  B.  S..   Mrs.  W.  J.  Moring  . 

Teacher.  1347  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Emma  J.  Livingston.  L.  A..    Mrs.  A.  T.  Wing Galesburg. 

Elma  E.  Williams.  A.  M Student,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

J884. 

Anna  M.  Brewster,  M.  S-,   Mrs.  E.  H.  West  Yates  City. 

Gay  M.  Brunson,  B.  S..  M.  D..  D.  D.  S Dentist,  Joliet. 

Lulu  M.  Burt.  B.  S.,   Mrs.  W.  B.  Cravens Peoria. 

Charles  L.  Edwards.  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.   Leipsic),  Professor  of  Biology. 

Cincinnati  University.  Loraine  Avenue,  Clifton,  O. 

Jay  Edwards,  M.  S Amboy. 

Frank  R.  Jones,  B.  S Cashier  American  Well  Works,  Aurora. 

Jennie  B.  Cong-er,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Conger  .217  X.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Eugene  F.  Carney.  B.  S.,  *1887 Galesburg. 

Alma  J.  Devore.  B.  S..    Mrs.  J.  H.  Miles Bushnell. 
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Lizzie  B.  Hughes,  B.  L-,  (Mrs.  D.  Perry) Table  Grove . 

Ella  Suiter,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Pittard),  *1894 Alexis. 

Hon.  Lyman  McCarl,  M.  S Attorney,  304  N.  Sixth  St.,  Quincy . 

J.  Douglas  Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

George  Crum,  B.  D Clergyman,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Wallace  F.  Small,  B.  D.. Everett,  Wash. 

Rainie  Adamson,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Small; Teacher,  Everett,  Wash. 

L.  Ward  Brigbam,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  B.  D.  (Canton  Clergyman,  Rochester.  Minn. 

John  M.  Davies,  M.  S Teacher,  285  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 

Anna  H.  Ebberd,  B.  S Teacher,  Lawrence,  Neb. 

Alice  L-  Roberts,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Andrew National  City,  Cal. 

Rachel  A.  Watkins,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  Dellgren),  B.  D.  1894 Jennings,  La. 

August  Dellgren,  B.  D Clerg.vman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hiram  J.  Orelup,  B.  D Clergyman,  Bristol,  N.  Y. 

J  887. 

Ella  M.  Grubb,  A.  M Student  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Henr.v  C.  Morris,  A.  M. .  .Attorney,  100  Washington  St.,  Suite  510,  Chicago. 

Jay  W.  Crane,  B.  S Attorney,  908  Guarantee  Loan  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Perry  B.  Fuller,  B.  S Clerk,  Elgin. 

Jay  Welsh,  M.  S Teacher,  Williamsfield. 

Alva  T.  Wing,  B.  S Galesburg. 

John  R.  Carpenter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Rockland,  O. 

Osgood  G.  Colegrove,  B.  D • Clergyman,  Woodstock,  O. 

Mary  Garard,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  I.  Rollin  Andrews) 3221  Pacific  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

\  888. 

Peter  T.  Hawley ,  B.  S Merchant,  Ralston,  la. 

Harry  H.  Jones,  M.  S Manager  American  Well  Works,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Allen  W.  Lapham,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,*1894 Victoria. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.  ..Prest.  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 
Elfreda  L.  Shaffer,  B.  D.,  (Mrs.  Newport; Clergyman,  Wauponsee. 

J889. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  A.  B., 

President  Holiness  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Florence,  Mo. 

George  E.  Dutton,  M.  S Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Sycamore. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (The  Univ.  of  Chicago), 

Professor  Lombard  University,  Oalesburg. 
Edward  P.  McCounell,  M.  S.,  Manager  United  Telegraph,  Telephone, 

and  Electric  Co.,  1510-1  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 

Allen  F.  Moore,  B.  S Merchant,  Monticello. 

William  T.  Smith.  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Vanna  R.  Williams,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Slaughter; Brookstou,  Ind. 

Charles  A.  C.  Garst,  B.  D.,  *1896 Riverside,  Cal. 

Carrie  A.  Rice.  B.  D Clergyman.  0019  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

\  890. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  B.  S..  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (The  Univ.  of  Chicago), 

Professor  Lombard  University,  Galesburg. 

Claude  N.  Anderson,  B.  S Teacher,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Bert  H.  Brigham,  M.  S Attorney,  Sini,  Cal. 
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Elizabeth  Gaile  Durston,  M.  S.,  B.  O.  Columbia  School  of  Oratory  . 

Teacher.  Woodhull. 

Fred  Farlow,  B.  S Stock  Dealer,  Camp  Point. 

Samuel  D.  Harsh,  B.  S.,  *1893 Creston,  Iowa. 

Anna  E.  Ross,  M.  S.,    Mrs.  A.Lapham  ,  M.  D Chicago. 

Richard  L.  Slater,  B.  S.,  *1894 Wataga. 

Loring  Trott,  M.  S Merchant,,  Corner  12th  and  Curtis  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

James  J.  "Welsh,  B.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

Lizzie  Wigle,  B.  S.,  lMrs.  C.  X.  Anderson  Pawnee  Cit.v.  Xeb. 

Burtrust  T.  Wilson,  M.  S Professor  Gaudalupe  College,  Seguin,  Texas. 

Lillian  J.  Wi swell,  B.  L.,   Mrs.  E.  P.  McConnell 4359  Lake  Ave..  Chicago. 

Thomas  Dotter,  B.  D Clergyman.  Marshalltown,  la. 

Willard  J.  White,  A.  M.,  M.  D Rio. 

M.  McClelland  Case,  M.  S Williamsfield. 

Villa  A.  Cole,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Case Teacher.  Williamsfield. 

S.  Taylor  Donohoe,  M.  S United  States  Gauger.  Pekin . 

Jennie  A.  Grubb,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Fowler Galesburg. 

Robert  D.  Hill,  M.  S Principal  City  Schools.  Table  Grove. 

Delia  M.  Rogers.  B.  L..    Mrs.  Chas.  Garber Reardan.  Wash. 

William  Franklin  Smith,  B.  D..  *1897 Whitewater.  Wis. 

\  892. 

Frank  X.  Allen,  B.  S Principal  City  Schools,  Martinsville. 

Curtis  P.  Beale,  M.  S Principal  City  Schools.  Camp  Point. 

Harry  A.  Blount,  B.  S Merchant.  Macomb. 

Ben  F.  Brady,  B.  S Attorney.  Ottawa. 

Alice  C.  Durston,  A.  M Camp  Point. 

Chas.  W.  Elliott,  M.  S Jeweler,  Williamsfield. 

Grace  S.  Harsh,  B.  S Creston.  la. 

Lissie  Seeley,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Leonard  Creu    Salem.  la. 

Daniel  P.  Wild,  M.  S Bank  Clerk.  Sycamore. 

Luther  E.  Wyman,  B.  S Broker.  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago. 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  Jr..  B.  D..  *1898 Barre,  Vt. 

Effie  K.    McCullom)  Jones,  B.  D..  (Mrs.  B.  W.  Jones Clergyman,  Barre.  Vt. 

George  W.  Skilling,  B.  D Clergyman.  Iowa  Falls.  la. 

\  893. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  A.  B Teacher.  Yates  City. 

Carl  C.  Countryman,  A.  M Impersonator  and  Author.  Chicago. 

Ethel  M.  Tompkins.  A.  M..    Mrs.  W.  S.  Clayberg Avon. 

F.  Louise  Bradford,  B.  S Teacher.  Ouincy. 

Richard  Brown.  M.  S Attorney.  Creston,  la. 

Kate  A.  Carlton,  B.  S Assistant  Postmaster,  Oneida. 

J.  Xewton  Conger.  Jr.,  M.  S Attorney,  Galesburg. 

States  Dickson,  B.  S Attorney,  Kewanee. 

S.  Hepsey  Fuller,  M.  S.,    Mrs.  J.  M.  Earhart Wyoming'. 

Daisy  D.  Wiswell.  M.  S Teacher.  Cameron. 

Guy  A.  Longbrake,  B.  L.,  M.  D Galesburg. 

Charles  E.  Varnev,  B.  D Clergvman.  Monroe.  Wis. 
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1894, 

William  Richard  Tapper,  A.  B Student  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Guy  Henry  Bernard,  B.  S Teacher,  Delphos,  Kan. 

Lucy  Minerva  Conger,  B.  S.  Student  New  England  Conservators,  Boston.  Mass. 

Joseph  AmosCrum,  B.  S.,  M.  D Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Maude  Alice  Crum,  B.  S Reporter,  Webster  City,  la. 

Adelphia  Gould  Durston,  B.  S Teacher.  New  Windsor. 

Albert  Prentice  Smith,  B.  S Merchant.  Denver.  Colo. 

Lucy  Titus,  B.  S..    Mrs.  R.  F.  Anderson  Yates  City. 

Eliza  M.  Drake  Curtis,  B.  D..    Mrs.  J.  L.  Everton  Clergyman.  Osage.  la. 

Rachel  C.  Watkins  Dellgreu,  B.  D Jennings,  La. 

Jasper  Lero^v  Everton,  B.  D Clergyman,  Osage,  la. 

Martha  Dandridge  Garner,  B.  D.,    Mrs.  L.  P.  Jones  .   ..Clergyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Henry  LaFayette  Gillespie.  B.  D Clergyman,  Clarinda,  la. 

Elijah  Emmet  Hammand.  B.  D Clereryman,  LeRo_v. 

Rett  E.  Olmstead.  B.  D Clergyman,  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 

Margaret  Titus,  B.  D..    Mrs.  R.  E.  Olmstead  Clerg.vman,  Albeat  Lea.  Minn. 

Albert  Ernest  Menke.  Ph.  D Chemist.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Hans  Schuler.  Ph.  D, 'Teacher,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

J  895. 

John  McDuffie,  Ph.  D Teacher,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Lucile  Bragg,  A.  B Clerk,  Humboldt.  Kan. 

William  Robert  Chapin.  B.  S Bank  Cashier.  Kirk  wood. 

Frank  Loren  Conger.  A.  B Bank  Clerk.  Galesburg. 

Grace  Winifred  Con  ley.  A.  II Postal  Clerk.  Galesburg. 

Mabel  Dow,  A.  B Teacher,  Carthage.  Mo. 

Robert  Pinckney  Higgins.  B.  S Attorney,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

John  Richard  Stanley,  A.  B Agricultural  Implement  Dealer,  Stronghurst. 

Nellie  Christine  Tompkins.  A.  B Avon. 

Albert  Oriu  Wakeheld.  A.  B Attorney,  Sioux  City.  la. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Cheney,  B.  I) Saybrook. 

Orrin  Carleton  Evans,  B.  D Clergyman,  Marseilles. 

Charles  Robert  Jones,  B.  D Clergyman,  Nettleton.  Mo- 
Thomas  Francis  Rayon,  B.  D Clergyman.  At  water  Center.  (). 

\  896. 

Jessie  Beatrice  Brown.  A.  B.,    Mrs.  E.  H.  Mitchell  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Fred  Leo  Camp,  A.  B Druggist,  Galesburg. 

Bertha  Alice  Cook,  A.  B..    Mrs.  O.  C.  Evans Marseilles. 

Almira  Lowrey  Cheney,  A.  B Saybrook. 

El  ice  Crissey,  A.  B Teacher.  Avon. 

Homer  Franklin  Harsh.  A.  B Creston.  la. 

Hamilton  Lafayette  Karr.  J  r.,  A.  B Osceola,  la. 

Marion  Alice  Kendall,  A.  B Brockton,  Mass. 

Harry  Magee  Lessig,  A.  B Knoxville. 

Ralph  Grierson  Kimble,A.  H. Fellow  in  Sociology. The  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Iva  Delia  Myers,  A,  B Galesburg. 

Edward  Leroy  Shinn,  A.  B. 371  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emma  Genevra  Van  Liew,  A.  M.,    Mrs.  Guy  Tuttle) Galesburg. 

Jean  Gillette  White,  A.  B.,    Mrs.  A.  B.  McGill) Peoria- 
James  Alvin  Clark,  B.  D Clergyman,  Nenah.  Wis. 
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Charles  William  Edward  Gossow,  B.  D Clergyman,  Clinton. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Linton,  B.  D Clergyman,  Tillman,  Ind. 

Eugene  Southwick,  B.  D Clergyman,  Corfu.  X.  Y. 


Georgia  Stanley,  Diploma  in  Art Stronghurst. 

1897. 

Frank  Pierce  Anderson,  A.  B Teacher.  Yates  City. 

Loetta  Frances  Boyd,  A.  B Teacher.  Piano. 

Flora  May  Cutter,  A.  B Camp  Point. 

Benjamin  Downs,  A.  B Clerk,   Winslow.  Ariz. 

Xina  Alta  Harris,  A.B Teacher.  Gale sburg. 

Fred  Louis  Holcomb.  A.  B Medical  Student.  Keokuk.  la. 

Theodore  Lindquist.  A.  B Student  Northwestern  Univ..  Evauston. 

Carrie  Alice  Stickney,  A.  B Woodhull. 

Elmer  Joseph  Tapper,  A.  B Student  Harvard  Univ..  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Claude  Bryant  Warner,  A.  B Dentist.  Avon. 

Guy  Henry  Weeks.  A.  B Teacher,  Galesburg. 

Frances  Cora  White.  A.  B Galesburg. 

Fred  Minosuke  Yamaguchi.  A.  B Fellow  in  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

George  Hilary  Ashworth.  B.  D Clergyman,  Mt.  Gilead.  O. 

Edward  Milton  Minor,  B.  D Clergyman.  Mt.  Vernon. 

George  Burr  Rogers.  B.  D Clergyman.   Somerset.  Mich. 

William  Willis  Slaughter,  B.  D Clergyman,  Brookston.  Ind. 

Simeon  Lafayette  Taylor.  B.  D Clergyman.  Plain  held. 

J898« 

Mervin  Wallace  Allen.  A.  B Merchant.  Galesburg. 

Alice  Helen  Bartlett.  A.B Galesburg. 

Charles  Keid  Brown,  A.B Teacher.  Oneida. 

Joshua  Jay  Bullman,  A.  B Farmer,  Galesburg. 

Ida  Galbreath,  A.  B Teacher.  Galveston,  Ind. 

Charles  Edward  Piper,  A.  B... Student  Yale  Divinity  School.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Simeon  Lafa3'ette  Taylor,  B.  D.,  A.  B Clergyman.  Plainfield. 

Edna  Madison  McDonald,  B.  D Clergyman,  Urbana. 

John  Willis  Slaughter,  B.  D Student  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stacey Student  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Oluf  Tandberg,  B.  D   Clergyman.  Augusta.  Wis. 


Isal  Caldwell,  Diploma  in  Vocal  Music Galesburg. 
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Honorary   Degrees, 


The  degree  placed  immediately  after  the  name  is  the  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred by  Lombard  University. 

An  additional  degree,  followed  by  a  date  only,  is  one  conferred  by  Lombard 
Universit3T. 

An  additional  degree,  without  date,  is  one  conferred  by  another  institution, 
the  name  of  which  is  given,  if  known. 

1858.  *Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.D Ex-President  Lombard  University. 

1859.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  A.  M Canton.  N.  Y. 

1860.  *Ansel  Streeter.  A.  M Weston.  Mo. 

1862.  *Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher.  D.  D.,  Principal  Theological  School,  Canton.  X.  Y. 

1862.  Rev.  Joseph  Selmon  Dennis,  A.  M Chicago. 

1863.  ::Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.:  A.  M.    Harvard  Chicago. 

1864.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye,  A.  M Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1864.  *Rev.  Charles  Woodhouse.  A.  M.:  M.  D Rutland,  Yt. 

1865.  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard.  A.  M Wheaton. 

1865.     *Rev.  J.  G.  H.  Hartzell.  A.  M.;  D.  D.    St.  Lawrence Detroit,  Mich. 

1867.     *Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley.  A.  M Denver,  Colo. 

1867.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  A.  M Haverhill.  xMass. 

1868.  *Rev.  Clement  G.  Lefevre.   D.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1868.     William  B.  Powell,  A.  M Washington.  D.  C. 

1868.  Rev.  James  Harvey  Tuttle.  A.  M.:  D.  D Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I860.     Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson.  A.  M.;  D.  D.    Buchtel  Pasadena.  Cal. 

I860.     Rev.  William  Wallace  Curry,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

1869.  Rev.  Dan  iel  Parker  Livermore,  A.  M Boston,  Mass. 

1869.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  A.  M Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1870.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  A.  M Chicago. 

1870.     Daniel  Lovejoy  Hurd,  A.  M.;  M.  D 

1870.    *Rev.  George  Truesdale  Flanders,  D.  D Rockport,  Mass. 

1870.    *Rev.  Alfred  Constantine  Barry,  D.  D Lodi.  Wis. 

1872.     *Rev.  William  Ethan  Manley.   D.  D.:  A.  M.  1867 Denver.  Col. 

1872.     Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman.  A.  M Baltimore,  Md. 

1872.     *Rev.  Gamaliel  Collins,  A.  M U.  S.  A.,  Chatham.  Mass. 

1872.     *Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  A.  M Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 

1875.  *Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin.  Ph.D.:   A.  B.  1857;  A.  M.  1860 Meriden,  Conn. 

1876.  Rev.  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1859 Canton.  N.  Y. 

1876.  Rev.  John  S.  Cantwell,  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1870 Chicago. 

1877.  Rev.  O.  Cone,  D.  D Lawrence,  Kan. 

1879.     Elias  Fraunfelter,  Ph.  D Akron.  O. 

1879.     Milton  L.  Com  stock,  Ph.  D Professor  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1882.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  D.D Taunton.  Mass. 

1883.  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  A.  M Webster  City,  la. 

1884.  Matthew  Andrews,  A.  M Monmouth . 

1886.  Rev.  L.  J.  Dinsmore.  A.  M.;  B.  S.  1875 Chicago. 

1887.  *Rev.  Holden  R.  Nye.  D.  D.;  A.  M.  1864 Towanda.  Pa. 

1887.     Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer.  D.  D Albion,  N.  Y. 


Deceased. 
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1887.     Hon.  Lewis  E.  Pa3-son.  LL.  D Pontiac. 

1887.  Hon.  George  W.  Wakefield,  A.  M Sioux  City.  la  . 

1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Deere,  D.  D Riverside,  Cal. 

1888.     Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.  M. :  M.  D Chicago. 

1888.    Rev.  Charles  A.  Conklin,  A.  M Spring-field.  Mass. 

1888.     Mary  Hartman,  A.  M.:  L.  A.  1859 Normal. 

1890.     Rev.  Jacob  Straub.  D.  D Chicago. 

1890.     George  B.  Harrington,  A.  M Princeton. 

1890.  Carl  F.  Kolbe.  Ph.  D Akron.  O. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines.  LL.  D.;  D.  D., 

Ex-President  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1892.  Rev.  George  Thompson  Knight,  D.  D.. 

Professor  Divinity  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

1892.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines.  Ph.  D.. 

Professor  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  X.  Y. 

1892.  Shirley  C.  Ransom,  A.  M.:  B.  S.  1878 Mt.  Holly.  Md. 

1893.  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.  D.:  A.  M.  1869 Mt.  Vernon.  X.  Y. 

1893.    Rev.  Amos  Crum.  D.  D.:  A.  M.  1885 Webster  City.  la. 

1895.    John  Huston  Finley.  Ph.  D President  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

1893.  Charles  Loring  Hutchinson,  A.  M Chicago. 

1894.  Rev.  Royal  Henry  Pullman,  D.  D.;   A.  M.  1872 Baltimore.  Md. 

1894.  Rev.  George  B.  Stocking,  D.  D Galesburg. 

1895.  Rev.  Aaron  Aldrich  Thayer.  D.  D California. 

1895.     Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  Canfield,  Ph.  D.;  D.  D Chicago. 

1897.    Rev.  Daniel  Bragg  Clayton.  D.  D Columbia.  S.  C. 

1897.  Rev.  Thomas  Sander  Guthrie.  D.  D Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1898.  Rev.  Rodney  F.  Johonnot,  D.  D Oak  Park. 

1898.     Prof.  Henry  Priest,  Ph.  D Canton.  X.  Y. 
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Acknowledgements  of  Donations  for  1898-99, 


SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Mary  L.  Ping-rev  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Pingrej 


BOOKS. 


Henry  L.  Morris.  103  volumes;  Dr.  C.  W.  Tomlinson,  one  set  of  Auti-Nicene 
Fathers,  and  a  nearly  full  set  of  Meyers'  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVE MENT  FUND. 

W.  A.  Allen.  A.  C.  Brinkman,  Prudence  E.  Berry.  Geo.  C.  Bag-ley,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Brown.  Mrs.  James  Button,  J.  B.  Blickle.  B.  Bradley.  Rev.  L.  W.  Brig-ham, 
Warren  Brigham,  T.  H.  Bliss,  J.  W.  Cole.  W.  R.  Cole.  Henry  L.  Chase,  Estelle 
Honeywell  Cromer.  B.  Cunningham,  C.  E.  Callaghan,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Campbell,  C. 
H.  Crane,  B.  Clausen,  Jennie  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  Chas.  Crane,  Luc.v  J.  Cobb,  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  East.  Mrs.  Eells,  E  C.  Griffith,  C.L.Hutchinson,  J.R.Harris,  Rev. 
Kate  Hughes.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  W.  D.  Hale,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
Thos.  P.  Hall,  H.  D.  Leet,  Wm.  Marriott,  H.  F.  Merritt,  L.  K.  Myers,  Eliza  Mc- 
Pherren,  Mrs.  C.  Martin,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Orton,  L.  A.  Palmer,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Pingrey. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Perry,  R.  K  Pierson,  Jr.,  Robert  Riebe.  A.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  Shutter. 

D.  D..  J.  F.  Shunnell,  Chas.  A.  Stevens,  A.  Stevens,  Miss  Marion  L.  Sloan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Throop,  A.  H.  Trego,  Isaac  P.  Van  Cise,  Mrs.  I.  P.  Van  Cise,. 
Maria  and  Emma  Van  Cise,  C.  Van  Campen,  L.  F.  Willard,  James  T.  Wait,  Fred 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIP. 

By  request  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  we  publish  the  following  notice: 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  December  14, 1897,  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Club  was  adopted,  establishing  on  a  per- 
manent basis  a  scholarship  at  Harvard  University  of  the  minimum  annual  value 
of  three  hundred  dollars.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  the  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  Illinois  who  wish  to  follow  a  graduate  course  of  study 
at  Harvard  Universit3".  Applications  must  be  made  before  May  1st  in  each 
year,  but  senior  students  about  to  finish  their  undergraduate  course  are  eligible 
as  candidates.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to  F.  W.  Bnrlingham,  Secre- 
tarj-,  107  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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